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“Round Trip” Foreign Loans 


(page 25) 
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PLAN 


“It broadens 
our horizons” 


Yes, the Bank and Agent Auto Plan broadens a 
bank’s horizons — in three ways. To the bank’s own 
new-business facilities, it adds the concerted efforts 
of insurance salesmen. It produces more business 


from present bank customers, who may have thought 


it easier to finance through a dealer. It is a steady 


source of desirable new customers, many of whom 
are already on the books of local agents. 

Day by day, co-operating insurance agents call on 
the type of men you will be glad to have as customers. 
Whenever the conversation uncovers interest in a new 
car, they sell the services of co-operating banks. The 
Bank and Agent Auto Plan has proved its ability to 
produce a growing volume of desirable loans. It has 
gained ready acceptance by bankers, insurance men 


and their customers. 


FETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
Affiliated with Atna Life Insurance Company 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY e STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPA. 
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THE AUGUST COVER 


Mortgage officer students view first experi- 

ment in “engineered housing” (see page 28). 

Left to right, Fabian O. Ducharme, First 
National Bank of Glens Falls, N. Y.; L. A. 
Hessing, Central National Bank & Trust 
Co., Peoria, Ill.; James T. Lendrum, asso- 
ciate coordinator, Small Homes Council, U. 
of I.; Albert H. Marvin, Park National 
Bank, Kansas City, Mo.; George J. Weldon, 
Oak Park (Ill.) Trust & Savings Bank. The 
man kneeling i in the background, beside the 
pile of earth, is the timekeeper, whose duties 
require that an accurate record be kept of 

each construction operation 
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CHECK ON YOUR CHECKS 


Do they have a smooth, easy- 
writing surface? 


Are they protected against 


alteration by eraser, chemical 
and knife? 


Do they create an impression of 
quality and stability? 


In a word —are they on La Monte 
Safety Paper? 


For Samples of La Monte Safety Paper see your 


Lithographer or Printer ~or wrife us direct. 


SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON, NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 
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Burgess on U. S. Lending 


One of the three committees ap- 
pointed by President TRUMAN to study 
the relationship of this country’s foreign 
aid program to the domestic economy is 
a non-partisan group which, after de- 
termining the facts as to what resources 
can be made available to other nations, 
will advise the President ‘‘on the limits 
within which the United States may 
safely and wisely plan to extend such 
assistance, and on the relations between 
this assistance and the domestic econ- 
omy.” (The quotes are from Mr. Trv- 
MAN’s statement.) 

W. RANDOLPH BurRGEss, vice-chair- 
man of the board of The National City 
Bank of New York, represents finance 
on the committee. The former president 
of the American Bankers Association 
attended the recent congress of Inter- 
national Chambers of Commerce at 
Montreux, Switzerland, and visited 
several foreign cities during the course 
of his sojourn abroad. 

Mr. BurGESss, an outstanding author- 
ity on world financial and economic 
problems, touched on America’s foreign 
lending policy during addresses at 
Montreux and at a meeting of the 
American Chamber of Commerce in 
London. BANKING felt that his remarks 
on this subject were of unusual interest, 
particularly in view of his appointment 


to the presidential committee, and pre- 


sents an abridgment of them in this 
issue. 


You’re Welcome, Mr. Secretary 


Preswent BarLey of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association received this 
letter from Secretary of the Treasury 
Joun W. SNYDER: 

“T am deeply grateful to you and 
your associates in the American: Bank- 
ers Association for the fine work that 
you have done in helping to advance 
our Savings Bond program. 

“The response has been highly satis- 
factory, and I shall appreciate your 
conveying to your organization my 
warm thanks.” 


Savings Bonds As Small 


Business Reserves 


A BANKER in Mississippi told a Treas- 
ury official that every business firm 
with an account in his bank had a re- 
serve in United States Savings Bonds. 
Most of these backlogs, said the banker, 
were large enough to put the firm in a 
position to weather any price recession 
that seemed likely to occur. 

This little story is passed along by 
RoBert M. HAngs, chairman of the 
A.B.A. Small Business Credit Commis- 
sion and president of the Wachovia 
Bank & Trust Company, Winston- 
Salem, in his August BANKING article, 
“Building Small Business Reserves.” 
Mr. Hangs’ idea is that the Bond-a- 
Month Plan “can be most helpful in 
building up reserves that will make 


small business enterprises better credit 
| 


“Why, it’s Mr. Perkins from the bank! John, ask him about that loan!” 
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Promoting 
your interests 


in 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, 
Fiji, PAPUA and NEW GUINEA 


Your interests in these countries 
will be best promoted if you 
use the “comprehensive  cor- 
respondent facilities provided 
through over 650 branches and 
agencies there by — 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


Address enquiries to:— 
British & Foreign Department 
Sydney, Australia. 


JOHN F, HOLLENBECK, PRESIDENT 
HOME OFFICE 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


* 


CONSUMER 
CREDIT 
INSURANCE 


The Pioneer Independent 
Company . . . Exclusive 
Specialization since 1926 
Operating Coast to Coast 
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CANADIAN-AMERICAN 


Qommerce 


Good neighbors in business as 
well as in social relations, Canadians 
and Americans for more than a cen- 
tury have carried on ever-increasing 
tradeacrossa freeand peaceful border. 

The Bank of Montreal has been a 
consistently growing factor in that 
inter-nation trade. Beginning in 
1817 with one office and a staif of 
seven, the Bank has grown steadily 
and has kept pace with Canada’s 
needs and with Canadian-American 
commerce. 

Today the Bank offers to Ameri- 
cans dealing with Canadians a nation- 
wide, modern banking service with 
a network of branches covering the 

minion. 

Our assets are more than $1,700,- 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street 
SAN FRANCISCO: 


000,000, and wesafeguard overa mil- 
lion deposit accounts of customers. 

Ourservices include credit and mar- 
ket information, deposit and loaning 
facilities, commercial credits, col- 
lections and payments, assistance on 
the intricacies of foreign exchange, 
and special wire connections to speed 
transactions. 

Inquire at one of our American 
Offices or at the Head Office, 
Montreal. 


CHICAGO: 27 South LaSalle Se. 
333 California St. 


HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
Branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


— SPECIALISTS IN— 


United States 


Government 


Securities 


State and Municipal Bonds 


* 


C. J. DEVINE @ CO. 


48 Wall Street, New York 5 


Boston 
Cincinnati 


Chicago 


Philadelphia 
St. Lewis 


HAnover 2-2727 


Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 


Cleveland 


Direct Wires to all Offices 


“My husband has an account here. May 

come in and cool off?” 
risks and fortify them against a pric 
recession.” 

He thinks the time has come whe 
the policy of plowing back profits inty 
inventory or plant expansion must k 
modified. “The risks of being caught 
with topheavy inventory are buildix 
up fast, as any banker knows.” Regular 
investment in Savings Bonds provide 
riskless, liquid employment for dollars 
that otherwise might get into difficul- 
ties. 


“What It Takes” 


Two Texas bankers have written their 
comment on LERoy Lewis’ artick, 
“What It Takes To Be a Banker,’ 
published in our June Education Issue. 
Mr. Lewis, associate educational d:- 
rector of the American Institute 0 
Banking, summarized the replies to 
questionnaire BANKING sent to bank 
personnel officers asking their views 3 
to the qualifications and characteristic 
that contribute to successful careers it 
banking. The personnel men stressed 
integrity, personality, mental alertness, 
initiative, neatness and cooperation 
prerequisites to employment, and met 
tioned cooperation, application, apt: 
tude and capacity for responsibility 
essential to success. 

B. W. Brewer, assistant cashier 
The National Bank of Commertt, 
Houston, thought the article “should 
be printed in pamphlet form and dis 
tributed to all bank personnel through 
out the United States that assumes aly 
responsibility or seriousness of attitude 
toward the profession of banking.” 

“And of course,” he added, “every 
active A.I.B. chapter officer and 0 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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TOOLS FOR HOLLAND 


To the enterprising manufacturer “business is where you find it.” 


Holland needs tools . . . a British mill wants cotton . . . the Swedish 
company calls for American oil. So it goes around the 
world — business opportunity. 


Enlightened banking is the link that joins supply and demand — 
opportunity and fulfillment. 


From the beginning of the transaction, the bank’s 
Foreign Department can serve. 


Reliable information on foreign firms’ credit standing and local conditions 
may come from the bank. 


Later, a loan may enter the picture. And finally, the collection of payments 
lity as and conversion to dollars is in the bank’s province. 


rier of Thus the businessman and his bank stand shoulder to shoulder 
merc, in finding markets and making the most of them. 


THE NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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FRONT ROW 


We're in a front row position to give you and 


your customers timely information about “New 


York State business. Through our affiliation with 


other Marine Midland banks we are in daily con- 


tact with local conditions in 46 New York State 


communities. 


Vember of Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 


Buffalo’s Oldest and Largest Commercial Bank 


GET CHECKBOOKS HERE 


Suppose, instead of being a banker, 
you were simply a depositor. Here 
you are walking down the street and, 
as you pass your bank, it occurs to 
you that you need a new checkbook. 
So you drop in and prepare to stand 
in line behind a lot of people who 
are making deposits. BUT, just as 
you're ready to step into line, you see 
a nice big sign that says “GET 
CHECKBOOKS HERE.” That’s 
plain enough! Therefore you approach 
that point and there you find a pleas- 
ant person who has charge of the 
“check department.” 


He or she, as the case may be, sug- 
gests to you that, instead ofanin the 
conventional checkbook the bank has 
— supplied, you start using 


checks which are numbered and 
which bear your printed name and 
address. Here also isa nice cover with 
your name stamped in gold. And the 
whole box, including 200 checks, is 
only $1.25. Or, if you want a three- 
on-a-page business checkbook, here is 
a wide selection of styles and colors 
which will cost you only $2.75 for 
500. Or perhaps you want a smaller 


three-on-a-page book for home use. If 
so, you can have an equally good selec- 
tion of colors at an equally low price. 
Now do you buy? You do, because 
it’s something you've always wanted. 
Your bank check is a pretty important 
piece of paper to you. It’s your own 
ersonal currency and now you can 
fave it truly personalized at a cost so 
low it isn’t worth considering. And 
you feel relaxed, too, as you discuss 
the question, because you're not hold- 
ing "3 a lot of people who have 
other business to transact. So, as you 
decide on what you want and write 
out your copy, your checking account 
takes on new dignity. It becomes 
more important to you. You feel a 
little closer to your bank and you 
experience a little extra glow of 
friendship as you walk out. 
Is this little dramatization somewhatex- 
aggerated, Mr. Banker? Perhaps... but 
not very much. It’s something which 
can be achieved in more instances than 
you realize. A nice young lady or a 
leasant young man can do a marve- 
ous customer relations job with a 
“check department”. Let’s talk about it. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK. CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST.PAUL 


JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


tional Executive Councilman 
memorize its statements!” 


That Extra Something 


Tae other letter was from Hatz 
FRAnCIs of the National Bank of Con. 
merce, El Paso. He thought the succes 
requirements set forth in the artic 
could be as readily applied to “a book. 
keeper, cashier, sales clerk, architec, 
lawyer, or what have you.” 

“T can sympathize with the personn¢ 
directors responding to BAnxmo’ 
questionnaire, since during the wy 
years they had to get the job done wit 
help that often lacked several of they 
qualifications and sometimes all ¢ 
them. But in fairness to that youn 
man or woman who is considering bank. 
ing as a career, let us point out what in 
my opinion is the No. 1 requirement for 
being a banker. 

“What is that extra something that 
makes bankers what they advertix 
themselves to be—financial counselor, 
advisers and lenders? It is, first of all 
an honest liking for, interest in and 
understanding of people, their problems 
and their ambitions, their qualities and 
their failings, plus a trained financial 
mind and the general requirements 
enumerated above. 

“Being engaged in consumer credit 
work, with its very close customer 
contact, I am perhaps over-consciow 
of a need for aptitude, education ani 
training in customer relations. Still, | 
can’t help but believe that the ability 
of a bank employee understandingly 
and sincerely to serve the customer, 
whether that employee be the president, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


“Always stand to one side Friday nights. 
People are leaving for vacation” 
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Most Widely Known- 
Most Readtly Accepted 


" 
eee Last month 


Purchased $2,000 wort 


"I was amazed a 
I Cashed 


I cashed gs 
"It was a 
biggest 


Cheques as a 
hesitation 


revelati 


of course 


Asovs is an excerpt from a letter we re- 
ceived recently. If you were to glance 
through our correspondence files you’d 
find many unasked-for statements substan- 
tially like it. 

It’s one of many good reasons why we 
can say American Express Travelers 
Cheques are the “most widely known, 
most readily accepted” travel funds. 


ident, 


nights. 


When you recommend American Ex- 
press Travelers Cheques you can be confi- 
dent that clients will be able to use them 
when they want to—whether in Nome or 


DMERICAy 


...One of Many Services of 
American Express, Headquar- 
ters for World-Wide Travel 
Service. 


most widely 
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Rome, in Cairo, Ill. or Cairo, Egypt. 

- You can be confident that they will up- 
hold the bank’s reputation for the best 
possible service. 

Newspaper mats, counter cards, blotters 
and literature are now available to assist 
the profitable promotion of your Travelers 
Cheque business. 

Write W. H. Stetser, Vice President, 
American Express Company, 65 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. for folder illus- 
trating this material, and for any further 
information you may want. 
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BANKS LARGE AND SMALL ACCLAIM - 
THIS MODERN, MECHANIZED SERVICE 


* 
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LAFAYETTE NATIONAL BANK 


“Increases speed in 
. handle 20% 


same period now 


Fort Worth, Texas— 
handling customers 
more deposits In 


highly pleased 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
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Gulfport, Miss.—‘'Valuable time-savers 
assistance to the teller in effecting 
balances over-the-counter service 

speeded up 
GULF NATIONAL BANK 


Faster, better service for customers—speedier, more accurate accounting 
for banks—with Burroughs Commercial Teller’s Machine 


ou’re going to be talked about when youinstall tions kept by this great Burroughs machine. 
Burroughs Commercial Teller’s Machines! Cus- 
tomers will praise your improved service and 
modern methods. . . the change-over from pass- 
books to printed, registered deposit receipts... 
the time they save and the convenience they gain. 


That’s the kind of talking that does you good! 
Get it started now by asking your nearest 
Burroughs office for a complete report on this 
modern, mechanized service. Let your Burroughs 
representative show you how other banks have 

Tellers will acclaim the speeding up and gained goodwill and favorable publicity . . . how 
simplification of their work .. . the faster bal- easily they’ve changed over to mechanized 
ancing with machine-accumulated cash-in and service... how the machine handles all types of 

ash-out totals... the helpful record of transac- transactions. Call your Burroughs office today. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 


THE MARK OF SUPERIORITY 


ATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE MACHINE SUPPLIES IN MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES 
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A BUSY BUILDING IN DALLAS 
SPEEDS UP ELEVATOR SERVICE 


Otis Engineers End Traffic Congestion With 
Automatic Dispatching, Shorter Round Trips 


Lobby congestion ended—waiting 
time cut by more than half — trips 
dispatched at regular intervals — 
these are the results of the elevator 
modernization in the Medical Arts 
Building. 


DAILY TRAFFIC 19,700 PLUS. A traffic 
survey by the Otis Elevator Company 
showed that 19,700 persons entered 
and left the elevators at the main floor 
every day. In addition, elevators were 
used constantly for inter-floor traffic 
between offices, laboratories and the 
hospital at the top of the building. 
Waiting time was excessive, both up 
and down trips were irregular and full 
cars often had to bypass waiting pas- 
sengers. Two banks of elevators, each 
located in different sections of the 
building, served all 19 floors. 


ENGINEERS MAKE RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS. Otis engineers recommended 
an immediate conversion to modern 
Peak-Period Control and to high- 
speed, power-operated doors. They 
also recommended that one bank of 
elevators be reserved for local traffic, 
the other for express travel. 
Controls are now arranged so that the 
scheduling of the elevators is indepen- 
dent of the human element. By simply 
pressing a button on the lobby control 
panel, the starter instantly adapts the 
elevators to changing trafficconditions. 


WAITING TIME CUT 42 SECONDS. Asa 
result of proper scheduling and shorter 


PORTION OF LOBBY showing recently- 
modernized elevator doors. Bronze 
plaques on doors depict Pasteur, Hippo- 
crates and other immortals of medicine. 
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DALLAS 19-STORY MEDICAL ARTS BUILDING, one of the nation’s first structures to combine 
doctors’ and dentists’ offices, laboratories and complete hospital facilities under one roo. 


round trips, congestion in the lobby 
has been eliminated and the average 
interval between cars reduced from 72 
seconds to less than 30. Tenants, 
visitors and owner praise the greatly- 
improved service. 


GOOD SUGGESTION FOR BUILDING 
OPERATORS. If the elevator efficiency 
of your building is hampered by in- 
adequate dispatching methods or out- 


dated equipment, why not let a trairied 
Otis modernization expert help you. 
too? His experience and services are 
yours at no obligation . . . just call 
your nearby Otis office. 


OTIS ELEVATOR 
COMPANY 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


joan officer, interviewer, teller or state- 
ment clerk, makes the difference be- 
tween a banker and a bank clerk.” 


Boom, Bust and Baseball 


A three-line note from President B. M. 
Harris of The Yellowstone Bank, 
Columbus, Montana, said: 

“Herewith is a thumb-nail sketch 
of 40 years of banking in Montana— 
years of boom, bust, bumper crops and 
drought, baseball teams, and commu- 
nity boosters.” 

Clipped to the note was a full-page 
advertisement from the Columbus News 
published in connection with the bank’s 
40th anniversary last Spring. The copy, 
signed by Mr. Harris, seems worth a 
wider circulation, so here it is, in part: 


“On April 22, 1907, in a remodelled - 


farm machine warehouse, with a coal 
stove for heat and an oil lamp for light, 
and with a hand posted Boston ledger 
and a square fire-proof iron safe, a bank 
was opened in Park City under the 
chartered title of The Park City State 
Bank... . 

“The cashier [Mr. Harris] built the 
stove fire, then swept out the bank and 
the sidewalk, and opened up the one- 
man bank for business. He moved from 
janitor to teller, from teller to book- 
keeper, and when a loan prospect came 
in, he became the loan officer. 

“Eighteen similar banks were started 
within a radius of 35 miles. Interest 
was 1 percent per month and the lure of 
sudden wealth was everywhere. New 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 


‘Now we'll have to find a teller about four 
feet tall” 


- WARREN 
Evans dr. 
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ANGLO 


CALIFORNIA NATIONAL 


CENTRAL TO THE WEST COAST 
HEAD OFFICE: | SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCC 


BRANCH OFFICES IN SAN FRANCISCO, OAKLAND, BERKELEY 


PALO ALTO, SAN JOSE 
LEMOORE, MODESTO, RED BLUFF, REDDING 


BAKERSFIELD, CHICO, FRESNO, HANFORD, 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


JUNE 30, 1947 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks 
U.S. Government Securities 
State and Municipal Securities 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts 
Accrued Income Receivable 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 5 
Bank Premises, Head Office and Branches 
Other Real Estate Owned 


Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit 


and Acceptances . 
Other Assets . 


TOTAL 
LIABILITIES 


Demand Deposits 
Time Deposits 


U. S. Government Deposits ‘ 
Other Public Deposits . 
Total Deposits . 


Dividends Payable on Common Stock . 
Income Collected in Advance 

Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Reserve for Future Loan Losses 


Accrued Interest, Taxes and Other 


Common Capital Stock 
Surplus . . 
Undivided Profits 
Reserves 


TOTAL 


99,538,111.25 
- 206,069,335.22 


17,139,934.31 
2,310,581.86 
115,829,976.51 
1,287,295.51 
630,000.00 
4,135,869.88 
1.00 


5,848,278.20 
341,710.71 


$45 3,131,094.45 


$237,441,522.10 


143,510,126.56 
2,298,450.50 
32,263,414.72 


415,513,513.88 


562,500:00 
547,708.49 
6,050,638.39 
1,200,000.00 
1,690,67 3.60 
15,000,000.00 
6,000,000.00 
4,952,291.17 
1,613,768.92 


$453,131,094.45 


Securities carried at $52,503,387.31 are pledged to secure trust deposits, United 
States Government and other public deposits, as required by law. 


Member Federal Reserve System « Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Varieties 


Canada is a vacationland of infinite 
variety... nine separate provinces, 
each with its own attractions. 
Come to Canada this year... meet 
your northern neighbours, and 
learn at first hand what Canada 
offers as a market, source of supply 
and area for business expansion. 
Call on The Royal Bank of Canada 
for information and assistance in 
serving your customers in the 
Dominion. Over 600 branches 
from coast to Coast. 


HEAD OFFICE — MONTREAL 


New York Agency — 
68 William St., New York 5, N.Y. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


) New York Hanseatic 
Corporation 


Founded 1920 


120 Broadway, New York 5 


Phone BArclay 7-5660 
Teletype: NY 1-583 


Dealers 


United States 


Government 


securities 


ASSETS EXCEED $2,000,000,000 


For Banks and Bankers 
in Maryland and _ its 
neighboring States who 


want the best in prompt, 


efficient and dependable 


Correspondent Service. 


MARYLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
BALTIMORE-3 
Heyward E. Boyce, President 


Member Federal Reserve System and 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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“Now then, there’s been a lot of loose talk 

about not taking it with you” ~~ 
people were coming in, new enterprises 
were started, and every town hada 
commercial club and a baseball team. 
The community boosters were loud in 
their praise of their community and 
ball teams, and backed them to their 
limit. A new country was born. Ther 
was no 40-hour week, and a man’ 
word was his bond, and his bond was 
generally good; so good, in fact, that 
many banks used overdrafts in place 
of notes, and the interest of 1 percent 
was charged on the high balance. 

“All went well and everybody was 
happy until came World War I, fo- 
lowed by our greatest depression. Man's 
fau.cy was the principal yardstick used 
for borrowing money, and after years 
prosperity his thinking became really 
fancy and deals were pyramided until 
the owner had only a trade of equity. 
Then came settlement time and facts 
were substituted for fancy. Then came 
hot winds year after year, and lower 
prices came with the winds. The com- 
bination of all three brought trouble, 
severe trouble. Many innocent people 
giving their best in time, money and 
effort, found the time too long, the 
money not enough, and the effort ut 
availing, and they went back to their 
beginning. 

“These people we salute. It was their 
sacrifice and their effort that made the 
foundation for things to come. . . .” 

The ad ends with a note about the 
bank’s growth and a pledge of its best 
efforts toward making “a better and 
happier community.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 
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Accurate Time Control 
for Banks 


IBM Time Stamps provide banks with printed time 
records of the exact minute of receipt and dispatch of 
important papers. Responsibility is established for the 
handling of all transactions, such as receipt and pay- 
ment of notes, the handling of stock exchange dealings, 
and the entry and departure of safe deposit box lessees. 
IBM Time Stamps may be incorporated in an IBM 
Electric Time System, in which Attendance Time Re- 
corders, Indicating Clocks, Time Stamps, and other 
time units are controlled accurately to provide correct, 
' synchronized time throughout your bank. The Time 
Stamps are available for either direct or alternating 
current. 


TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 
Proof Machines ° Electric Punched Card Accounting Machines 


and Service Bureau Facilities * Electric Typewriters 
International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Keasone 


why LAWRENCE 


is the nation’s outstanding 
field warehouse organization 


ae Warehouse Company is the largest, 
oldest and most experienced organization con- 
ducting nationwide field warehouse operations. 


aes Warehouse receipts are supported by the 
strongest financial statement of any firm in the field 
warehouse industry. Our Annual Statement is regularly 
“mailed to a large list of banks and other lending 
agencies. Additional copies are furnished on request. 


T protect Lawrence receipt holders, we carry by 
far the strongest and broadest fidelity bond and legal 
liability insurance in the field warehouse industry. 


E. over 30 years we have issued receipts for collateral 
purposes totaling many billions of dollars and have 
always discharged our liability in full to all holders 
of Lawrence Warehouse Company receipts. | 


| AWRENCE W AREHOUSE ( OMPANY 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 


DIVISION OFFICES: 
CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
I N. LaSalle Street 


SAN FRANCISCO I1, CALIF. 


NEW YORKS5, N.Y. 
37 Drumm Street 


72 Wall Street 
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Agricola Simmonds 


Heavmec the list of BANKING’s callers 
the other day was that tall, genial 
farmer who landed in New Jersey vig 
Kansas and points East, Colonel Fray 
W. Suumonps. 

Prank had taken a brief leave of ah 
sence from his Flemington acres fora 
visit with old friends at the offices of 
the American Bankers Association 
where he long served as senior deputy 
manager prior to retirement. £ 

He talked of many things, ca 
covering both the asset and liab 
sides of retirement farming. In ¢ 
former category was a special item, 
visit he had just had from the Kan 
delegation at The Graduate Sch 
Banking; several of the bankers 
tending the 1947 summer session 
come over from nearby New B 
wick to spend a Sunday aftern 
much to Frank’s delight. 

When we asked whether he had 
the boys to work on the 800-foot sto 
wall he’s laying, the good colonel c 
tered briskly by changing the subjec 
There was no opportunity, of course, 
question his callers. 

On the debit side of FRANK’s largely 
pastoral conversation was the story of 
another visitation. It seems some Flem- 
ington deer found his garden and did 
devastation to the, 250-foot strip of 
lima beans which had been his pride. 

The colonel doesn’t like bugs, either. 

“T spray ’em, and I spray ’em, and 
I spray ’em,” he declaimed in minor 
key. “Then I spray ’em some more. 
. . . Boys, let me tell you so ing: 
The world is going, not to the ‘cahines, 
but to the bugs and beetles!” 

And he was off, no doubt in search of 
a bigger and better sprayer. 

Joun L. CooLey 


MM 


“Beg pardon, lady, your slip fell down” 


Los Angeles * Boston * Seattle * Buffalo * Cleveland * Richmond « Charlotte « Chattanooga 
Atlanta * Jacksonville * Orlando * Cincinnati * St. Louis * Fresno * Washington, D. C. * Houston 
Philadelphia * Kansas City, Mo. * Dallas * Denver « Portland, Ore. * Stockton * New Orleans 
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RADITION has it that the Indians sold the 
Tiaana they called Manchonac to Lion 
Gardiner for one large black dog, one gun, 
a quantity of powder and shot, some rum, 
and a few Dutch blankets. Whatever the 
terms of the transaction, the deed of pur- 
chase was later confirmed by an English 
crown grant giving Gardiner full manorial 
rights. Gardiner moved his family there in 
1639 and formed the earliest English 
settlement in New York State. 

Fair and tactful in his dealings 
with all men, Lion Gardiner was pre- 
eminently fitted for the task of set- 
tling a new country. A remarkably 
close and steadfast friendship existed 
between him and Wyandanch, 
sachem of the Montauks, who in his will 
named Gardiner guardian of his son. When 
the chief’s daughter was captured on her 


No other American estate has been so long in the possession of one family e 
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The marker tells 
of loot restored 


wedding night and her husband killed by 
other Indians, the bride was restored to her 
parents through Gardiner’s efforts. 
Handed down from one generation to 
the next, Gardiner’s Island prospered but its 
annals were far from uneventful. No place 
along the coast was more persistently fre- 
quented by ocean rovers and by foreign 
enemies in times of war. In 1699 Captain 
Kidd landed there and buried treas- 
ure. For some reason he took the 
proprietor into his confidence, at the 
same time demanding food. The re- 
past so tickled Kidd’s palate that he 
gallantly presented Mrs. Gardiner 
with an exquisite cloth of gold, which 
is still in the family’s possession. 
Less considerate than Captain Kidd were 
the many privateers and smugglers who 
pillaged the island in later years. In 1728 a 
band of desperadoes 
wounded Gardiner 
and carried off all the 
family silver except 
for one tankard. Dur- 


ing the Revolution and War of 1812 British 
soldiers frequently landed there to forage 
for supplies. 

This 3,300-acre island off the eastern end 
of Long Island is still owned by a direct 
descendant of Lion Gardiner, though un- 
fortunately the last manor house was de- 
stroyed by fire in January, 1947. 


The impressive manor house was built in 1774 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, 
is America’s leading insurance protector 
of American Homes and the Homes of 
American Industry. 


THE HOME 


Arsuronce 


NEW YORK 


AUTOMOBILE 


Company 
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“First it was shoes,” comments a re- 
cent issue of the Falmouth (Massachu- 
setts) Enterprise. “Now it is comics. 
What will turn up next at Falmouth 
National Bank?” 

Here’s the rest of the pleasant, friendly 
story about an alert, community-minded 
Cape Cod bank, reprinted from the 
weekly’s ‘‘ Flotsam & Jetsam” column: 


bank lobby has always been an 
I interesting place. Those who didn’t 
“=-. rush right in and out again discov- 
ered old Falmouth pictures to look at, 
could turn the pages of a whaling log- 
book, examine the section of a Falmouth 
waterpipe and see for themselves why 
the town -is always spending money 
cleaning mains. Sometimes they would 
find a prize fruit or vegetable from a 
Falmouth farm displayed on the coun- 
ter beside the executive desks. President 
George E. Dean always had keen in- 
terest in what was going on around him. 
Mr. Dean liked bank exhibits to show 
visitors something of his town. 

When the bank installed its night 
deposit vault beside the front door, 
carpenters built a neat cabinet over its 
steel and concrete. With a decorative 
eye they finished off the top in a series 
of shelves. Quite incidentally new dis- 
play space was created. Cashier Gordon 
I. Miller invited Falmouth merchants 
to use it. He suggested the merchants 
might take turns in arranging weekly 
exhibits. 

It was natural for Granville Beale to 
be the first to offer a commercial dis- 
play. Mr. Beale is one of the most pro- 
motion-minded businessmen in town. 
He sparks the trade board with its in- 
formation booth and its travel folder. 
Mr. Beale put a neat display of shoes for 
men, women and children in the bank. 

A customer gasped and told Cashier 
Miller she thought he was cheapening 
the bank. Mr. Miller suggested every 
bank’s job is to promote its community. 
He said Falmouth National was proud 
to show bank visitors the quality of 
merchandise available in Falmouth. 
The visitor hadn’t thought of it that 
way. She agreed Mr. Miller was right. 

Some other merchant customers of 
the bank asked about Mr. Beale’s ex- 
hibit. They were invited to follow him 
with showings of their own. Meanwhile 
Mr. Beale sold quite a few shoes to 
folks who liked the look of what they 
saw in the bank. The way was opened 
for a series of interesting Falmouth 
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commercial display If the merchants 
are on their toes, they will take advan- 
tage of the opportunity. 

After shoes there came the comic 
books. There they were in a neat pile 
on the counter near the cashier’s desk— 
the gaudy, crude coloring of the books 
for which children are avid customers 
at all the newsstands, pages of thrilling 
adventures with balloons telling what 
the characters are saying just like in the 
Sunday comic pages. Bank customers 
who raised eyebrows at this didn’t stop 
to read the small type at the bottom of 
the cover page which reads, ‘‘Copy- 
right 1947, American Bankers Associa- 
tion.” 


Tuere are those who say the comic 
books give children strange ideas of 
life, appetite for blood, thunder, thrills. 
There are thrills in the bank’s comic 
book. There is the thrill of zooming back 
through centuries to see-Columbus dis- 
cover America (and incidentally to 
learn that Christopher was a stock- 
holder in the bank of Genoa). There is 
thunder of guns in the Revolution and 
War of 1812. Spies and saboteurs rush 
through the pages until bankers find the 
money clues which expose them as 
foreign agents and the FBI does the 
rest—Zingo! 

The adult who sniffingly picks up one 
of Mr. Miller’s new comics is bound to 
admit when he turns the pages that 
when the banks go in for adventure in 
colors they pack a wallop. Principal 
Russell B. Marshall, who ought to 
understand the juvenile mind, assures 
Mr. Miller the comic book accomplishes 


its purpose of opening youthful eyes 
the function of banking. 


This book is the story of Bob 
didn’t get his composition on bank 
prepared in time for class. Bob 
of running away and started to emp 
his piggy bank. Then Peter Penny cay 
in the window, riding on his mag 
dollar. Bob and Peter Penny go sailing 
away to discover how banking financy 
the Revolution and the Nation’s trag 
They learn how Lincoln put nati 


‘strength behind bank notes by si 


the National Bank Act and how ant 
why Wilson created the Federal R 

serve System. They discover how bail 
loans build locomotives and airp 

and even provide the payrolls to kep 
Bob’s father happily employed. 
course when Bob is delivered back ¢ 
school by Peter he has a pretty neat com 
position on banking ready for teacher, 


It impossible grownups wil 
learn something from this bank come 
book—if the kids give them a chanced 
it. At least they will be impressed at the 
amount of information which can} 
conveyed by comic artists and wonde 
why the commercial comic bookmakes 
don’t take note, too. The back cova 
notes that Falmouth National Bank 
was founded in 1821 and so has livel 
through 126 years of banking histoy 
told in the colored pages. What woull 
those bank-founders of 1821 think? 
they could see the shoes and comk 
books their institution sponsors today’ 
They were pioneers. It is a good gues 
they’d be pleased to see their bank stil 
pioneering. 


“He amuses the kids while they wait for their mamas” 


PAYING 
TELLER 


RECEIVING 
TELLER TELL 


Shoes, Comics anda Cape Cod Bank 
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1k Here’s an Idea ca—| 


Experience may be a good teacher but 
not many pupils bring her bright red 
apples. 

Married men are said to be more in- 
yentive than single men. Well, what’s 
that one about necessity being the 
mother of invention? 


We are gradually reducing the number 
of illiter ates in this country, which makes 
itharder and harder for the popular song 
writers. 

We used to see a great many ad- 
yertisements about keeping that school- 
girl complexion. But what we would 
like is that schoolboy stomach. 


A European is coming over to see what 
the United States is like. A great many 
Americans have seen so many movies they 
probably couldn’t tell him. 


Whenever a foreign ruler plans a 
visit to this country, it generally means 
we are going to come across if he does. 


The human race came into existence | 
several thousand years ago, which thought | 


we hope will give patience to some people 
who are trying to perfect it quickly. 


Seeing is believing, except in the 
movies. 


We never could understand why so 
many women attend prize fights unless it 
is that they want to see some man get 
what’s coming to him. 


Despite the high cost of living, there 
doesn’t seem to be any lessening in the 
demand for it. 


A debt is one of the few things that 
doesn’t become smaller when it’s con- 
tracted. 


A courageous optimist is a ruler of a 
small country in Europe who does 
something without consulting Stalin. 


Automobile manufacturers have pro- 
duced a relatively permanent finish 
for cars, but even yet nothing beats a 
locomotive. 


_ The skin of the hippopotamus is two 
inches thick. With a face like that he 
needs it. 


_ When some people are afraid of an 
issue, they say there isn’t one. 


Some of the radio photographs that 
come from abroad look as if they had a 
tough crossing. 
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‘ECURITY- FIRST 
J NATIONAL BANK 


OS ANGELES 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
June 30, 1947 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks 
U.S. Government Securities . . $983,927,575.75 
State and Municipal Securities . .  35,303,257.86 
Other Bonds and Securities . . . 9,696,153.97 
Loans and Discounts 
Earned Interest Receivable 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances and L/C . 


$ 315,852,318.75 


1,028,926,987.58 

. 316,138,245.79 
4,892,284.07 
1,903,435.81 
4,652,111.00 
1,140,891.05 
90,518.33 
$1,673,596,792.38 


Undivided Profits 

Reserves for Contingencies, a Dividends 
Interest Collected—Unearned . 
Acceptances and Letters of 
Other Liabilities 

Deposits — Time 


$ 77,500,000.00 
11,545,873.99 
1,518,946.93 
1,906,935.81 
168,455.65 
$649,268,000.87 
931,688,579.13 1,580,956,580.00 
$1,673,596,792.38 


Securities carried at $52,155,784.71 are pledged to secure trust funds and U. S$. Government, 
State and other Public Monies, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


George M. Wallace, Chairman 
James E. Shelton, President 

S. M. Haskins 
Ralph B. Lloyd 
Maynard McFie 
William B. Munro 
Gurney E. Newlin 

Robert E. Gross John O'Melveny C. T. Wienke 

Tracy Q. Hall Fred B. Ortman Dr. John C. Wilson 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM © MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Chester A. Rude 
C.C. Teague 

Chas. H. Toll 
Edward R. Valentine 
James G. Warren 


L. W. Craig 

Shannon Crandall 
Thomas A.J. Dockweiler 
Gabriel C. Duque 

James B. Gist 
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How to Sell More 
Banking Services 


New Proved System Provides 
Effective Advertising Medium 


Here’s an easy way to get your 
customers to use more of your bank- 
ing services. 


Just install the new Fas-Cash System 
of check cashing. Currency is paid 
out in convenient packets 
held by a Fas-Cash band. And eac 
band can be imprinted with your own 
advertising message! 


Doubles Check-Cashing Capacity 


The Fas-Cash System enables one 
teller to do the work of two. With 
_it you can cash checks in as little as 
five seconds... cash up to 400 checks 
an hour. 


This proved method has helped many 
other banks solve their check-cashing 
problems. It can help your bank, too. 
Send coupon today for complete 
information. 


FREE! 


Send coupon below 
gout free copy 
of illustrated folder. 
Explains how and 
why the_ Fas-Cash 
System will save you 
money. 


FAS-CASH SYSTEM INCORPORATED 
1356 National Bank Bldg.—Dept. 8-BA 
Detroit 26, Michigan 


Yes ... we want to improve customer ‘service. 
Rush details about the Fas-Cash System, together 
with free illustrated folder. 


Name 
Bank 
Address 


City. 


ust what constitutes satisfactory col- 
lateral on loans extended by a bank 

is a moot subject. Bankers and cus- 
tomers, naturally, have quite frequently 
widely diverging views on the matter. 
Only a few days ago we had some 
strange~ security offered us. A tall, 
gangling young man shambled to the 
desk of the lending officer and asked to 
borrow $20. He wanted it to use in tak- 
ing a little vacation, he said; he really 
needed a rest. Asked what he could give 
as collateral, he replied that he could 
give excellent security. He was out of a 
job and had applied for and would soon 
be receiving his $20 a week unemploy- 
ment compensation. If we would make 
him the loan he would sign his rights 
in the first check over to us, we could 
cash it when it came in and that would 
pay off the loan; and in the meantime 
he could go on the trip he had in mind. 
Like all banks in agricultural com- 
munities, our bank occasionally makes 
loans, taking chattel mortgages on 
mules, hogs and other livestock as col- 


lateral. In one such case a small loan 
was extended with a large mule named 
“Maybe” as security. (The owner ex- 
plained they called him that because 
maybe he would work and maybe he 
wouldn’t). Shortly before the note fell 
due, the farmer came in and hummed 
and hawed a little and finally told us 
that Maybe had died. 

“A three hundred dollar mule, too!” 
he mourned, looking craftily out of the 
corners of his eyes. 

“Too bad!” said the officer to whom 
he was telling his tale. “What did you 
do with him?” 


- “Oh, we buried him.” 

“Well, I’ll come out to your farm to. 
morrow and put a stone on his grave” 
promised our vice-president. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t bother to do that” 
uneasily said the farmer. “I don’t knoy 
as I can remember just the exact spot 
where he died or where we buried him.” 

We couldn’t help wondering if maybe 
Maybe wasn’t still alive, but since he 
could not be located—at least on his 
home farm—this loan, which was 9 
dead as its collateral maybe was, hadty 
be buried in the good old profit and logs 


Ordinarily banks don’t care to make 
loans on diamond rings and other 
jewelry, regarding this business as exud- 
ing something of a pawn shop aroma, 
However, on one occasion such a loan 
was made, with a gorgeous diamond 
wedding band and solitaire engagement 
ring as collateral. The borrower had, it 
later transpired, had trouble with his 
wife, a divorce was the result, and by 
some hook or crook he had the rings in 
his possession. The loan fell due, he 
couldn’t pay just then, and it was re- 
newed. It began to look as if the bank 
had gone into the jewelry business. 
Then all of a sudden things picked up. 
A new love appeared on the horizon. 
The rings were needed. The fiancee 
came into the bank with the borrower 
and gloated over the rings. They even 
fitted her finger. Regularly payments 
began to come in, in amounts ranging 
from $5 to $50, until the happy day 
when the loan was paid off in full and 
the collateral returned: The final pay- 
ment was made at closing time one day 
and within an hour the rings graced the 
third finger, left hand,. ofa second 
bride. We hope she guards them well. 

BELLE S. HAMILTON 
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FASTER FLIGHT! New Martin 2-0-2 air- 
liners, 100 m.p.h. faster than the planes 
they supplant, are now entering service 
on leading foreign and domestic air- 
lines. First Martin 3-0-3's are nearing 
completion. Martin has sold more new 
transports than any other manufacturer. 


GUARDING THE PEACE! Martin is 
producing 5 new military planes. For 
the Navy, the XP4M-1 patrol plane, the 
XPBM-5A amphibian, the AM-l 
Mauler dive-torpedo bomber, the big 
JRM Mars transports. For the Army 
Air Forces, the six-jet XB-48 bomber. 
Martin is also manufacturing aerial gun 
turrets. 


MANY NEW PRODUCTS! For example, 
there's Marvinol, versatile Martin plas- 
tic raw material entering large-scale 
production this year. Other new prod- 
ucts are emerging from Martin research 
laboratories. 


INDUSTRY BENEFITS! Holding high 
promise in many fields of industry are 
Martin developments which are being 
manufactured under license by other 


TRAVEL OR SHIP BY MARTIN TRANSPORT 
ON THESE GREAT AIRLINES 
CAPITAL(PCA) * EASTERN »* CHICAGO & SOUTHERN 
UNITED 
NORTHWEST ¢ DELTA ¢ PANAGRA 
CRUZEIRO do SUL(BRAZIL) * AEROPOSTA (ARGENTINA) 
NACIONAL (CHILE) MUTUAL FLYING TIGER 
AIR BORNE CARGO «¢ U.S. © WILUS 
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concerns. These include Honeycomb, 
lightweight construction material li- 
censed to U. S. Plywood . . . Mareng 
cells, flexible aircraft fuel tanks licensed 
to U. S. Rubber. . . aircraft ground- 
handling equipment, licensed to Air- 
craft Mechanics, Inc. ... and other 


products. 


WATCH THESE CLOSELY! Still under 
development are Stratovision, the re- 
broadcasting of television and FM from 
planes to eliminate need for costly 
coaxial cables or relay stations. Strato- 
vision is a joint project of Martin and 
Westinghouse. Advanced helicopter re- 
sedtch is being done by the Rotawings 
Division of Martin. 


LEADER IN RESEARCH! Martin has 
been awarded large contracts for devel- 
opment of guided missiles, advanced 
forms of propulsion, electronics, super- 
sonic speed research and other revolu- 
tionary new projects. Better products, 
greater progress are made by Martin! Tur 
Guenn L. Martin Company, Batti- 


MORE 3, MARYLAND. 


AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Advanced military aircraft 
Aerial gun turrets * Outstanding commercial planes 
for both passenger and cargo service Marvinol 
resins (Martin Plastics and Chemicals Division) DEVELOP- 
ERS OF: Rotary wing aircraft (Martin Rotawings Division) 
Mareng fuel tanks (licensed to U. Rubber Co.) 
Honeycomb construction material (licensed to U. S. Ply- 
Stratovision aerial broadcasting (in 

Alr- 

craft ground-handling equipment (licensed to Aircraft 
Mechanics, Inc.) LEADERS IN RESEARCH to guord the 
peace and build better living in many far-reaching fields 
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North of the Border 


signed by the Dominion Govern- 

ment but it cannot become ef- 
fective until Parliament considers it 
early next year. The new bill, which is 
intended to replace an old statute and 
war-time labor regulations, would apply 
directly to more than 150,000 employees 
now engaged in inter-provincial trans- 
port and communication systems, as 
well as to certain manufacturing indus- 
tries owned and controlled by the Gov- 
ernment, but the federal authorities 
could intervene in disputes in other 
fields where the national welfare was 
threatened. Workers could ensure cer- 
tification of a union to act as their col- 
lective bargaining agent, and no em- 
ployer could refuse such bargaining 
when a majority of employees voted for 
it. No strike vote could be taken, how- 
ever, nor any strike called or lock-out be 
declared, until all conciliatory proce- 
dures had been exhausted. 

A “cooling-off” period of at least 14 
days would have to elapse after publica- 
tion of the conciliation board’s report. 
Company unions would be outlawed, as 
would various unfair labor practices by 
‘ unions and management alike. Unions, 
as well as the employers, could be prose- 
cuted for violations of the new code. 

The new powers would be adminis- 
tered by a 9-man relations board, 
headed by a judge. Both management 


Ns labor legislation has been de- 


and labor would have equal representa- 
tion, four on each side. 

This is the legislation forecast in 
BANKING a few months ago, when it was 
also stated that the Dominion Govern- 
ment would relinquish wage controls 
and return most of its labor powers to 
the provinces. Some provincial legis- 
lative bodies may pattern new labor 
laws after those designed by the Do- 
minion Government. In fact, British 
Columbia has already put into effect 
even more restrictive laws to control 
aggressive and unwarranted labor ac- 
tion, in one way, by providing for 
secret, supervised strike votes. Some 
quite stiff resistance has already been 
encountered in a small laundry workers’ 
illegal strike backed by the Canadian 
counterpart of the C.I.0., which has 
also taken written exception to part of 


_ the Dominion Government’s new labor 


measures. 

This year is the 10th anniversary of 
the organization of the C.I.0. movement 
in Canada. In 1937 union leaders in De- 
troit were influential in the calling of a 
strike at the major General Motors 
plant in Oshawa, Ont. That event led to 
the establiskiment of close connections 
between American C.I.0. unions and 
the Canadian Congress of Labor, an old 
organization made up mainly of railway 
workers outside the running trades af- 
filiated with the Brotherhoods in the 


“It’s in here someplace” 


United States. The present Canadiy 
Congress of Labor now claims a mep. 


is a wholly independent central body, i 
is admitted that many Canadian uniog 
are affiliated with the international y. 
ganizations in the United States. Neat 
500 of the locals are listed as associate 
with the United Mine Worker ¢ 
America, the United Steel Workers ¢ 
America, the United Electrical, Rady 
and Machine Workers, the Tentk 
Workers Union, the United Automobik 
Workers, the United Rubber Worker, 
the Amalgamated Clothing workers an/ 
sundry American organizations. Thee 
Canadian branches of the internation 
unions actually outnumber the pure 
national labor bodies. 

It is known that strong Communis 
elements are active in some of the mot 
powerful of these unions and that thy 
give the central leaders considerabk 
worry. The breach between radical ani 
conservative elements seems to k 
widening, particularly since the heal 
of the Canadian Seamen’s Union (whid 
called a strike on the Great Lakes bouts 
about a year ago) resigned and openly 
stated that the organization was co- 
trolled by Communists and “fellos 
travelers.” This labor leader is attempi- 
ing to form a rival seamen’s union. 

Some labor gaps in Canada are being 
filled by selective immigration. The fi 
movement was that of 3,000 Polis 
soldiers who were attached to the Allied 
armies in Britain and Continental Ev 
rope. These men were assigned to (+ 
nadian farms for specific periods. Net 
came a group of young women, maifly 
Polish, from displaced persons camp 
in Germany for training as textile wor- 
ers in a rayon mill in Quebec. Recently 
several hundred Dutch farm workersani 
their families arrived in Ontario. Tht 
government of that province has n0¥ 
completed arrangements for the it 
portation of 7,000 British people, ax 
the Dominion Government is assistilf 
representatives of the forest industné 
in the selection and transportation 
2,600 men in European displaced pe 


* sons camps partly to meet the shortag 


of loggers in Ontario and Quebec. 
These are the first influxes of (lf 
World people for many years, under! 
more liberal immigration policy of th 
Dominion Government. Further, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 
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- a bership of 350,000 and claims, also, thy 
it is the largest single labor organizatig 
in Canada. While professing that thi 
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Remington Rand bookkeeping 


reduce payroll 


administrative costs 


for modern banks 


58,000,000 workers in American industry today 
necessitate streamlined and mechanized payroll 
accounting for efficient administration. Whatever 
the size of your organization, deductions for social 
security, withholding taxes, pension plans or insur- 
ance premiums mean that your payroll procedure 
must be accurate, fast, informational and controlled. 


Remington Rand bookkeeping machines pro- 
vide the special features to solve your payroll 
problems. Every form you require—payroll regis- 
ter, statement, pay check or envelope, individual 
earnings record, etc., is prepared at one operation. 


Individual, adjustable registers accumulate each 
deduction separately. Cross computing registers 
compute and print the net pay automatically. Com- 
pletely electrified alphabet, numeral and operating 
keys speed each operation. Checks are numbered, 
dated and “protected” automatically / 


Let your Remington Rand specialist show you 
how this machine works on your payrolls. Write 
to Remington Rand Inc., Adding-Bookkeeping- 
Calculating Machines Division, Department BK, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York 


Reminglon Read 


MACHINES FOR MANAGEMENT | MANAGEMENT 
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One 


300 CORRESPONDENTS 


Through one account in either of Bank of America’s main offices 

.. San Francisco or Los Angeles... you may reach more than 
300 California communities promptly. For Bank of America 
serves the people of California on a neighborhood basis, with 
branches conveniently located in all parts of the state. This 
bank also offers you the facilities of its banking offices in Lon- 
don and Manila, and a close correspondent service with other 
Western States, Hawaii, and Alaska. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1947 


RESOURCES 
Cash in Vault and in 
Federal Reserve Bank . . . . $ 690,072,979.30 
United States Government es 
direct and fully guaranteed . . 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds . . . . . . 330,652,092.72 
Other Bonds and Securities . . . . .... 95,081 ,682.02 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . . . ... 6,499,400.00 
Loans and Discounts . . . . - « « « 2,135,842,845.98 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable gO 18,955,442.77 
Bank Premises, Furniture, Fixtures and Safe Deposit Vaults 32,831,047.46 
Customers’ Liability on Account of 
Letters of Credit, and Endorsed Bills . 42,381 ,753.98 
Other Resources . . . z 903,837.79 
TOTAL RESOURCES . $5, 469,783, 753.50 


LIABILITIES 


Capital . $ 106,646,375.00 
Undivided Profits . pt 36,319,807.49 
Reserves. . . 4,517,630.16 
TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS. . . .. . . $ 257,483,812.65 


a Demand . . . . . $2,799,941,500.42 
Deposits and Time . . 2,313,348,519.07§ >-!13,290,019.49 


Liability for Letters of Credit and as Acceptor, 

Endorser, or Maker on Acceptances and Foreign Bills 43,358,804.68 
Reserve for Interest Received in Advance 11,870,896.38 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . . . — 13,435,525.48 


TOTAL LIABILITIES . . $5; 469,783,753.50 


This statement includes figures of the Bank's offices in London and Manila 


MAIN OFFICES IN TWO RESERVE CITIES OF CALIFORNIA 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


Dank of America 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Californias Hlalewide Bank 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION e MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


of particular concern in Ontario, the 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


larger, additions to Canada’s populatig, 
(now about 12,300,000) may be e&, 
pected in the next few years, 
British people, over 100,000 of whon 
have expressed their desire to migrat 
to Canada. This quite large number, 
and at least as many Americans, woul 
be welcomed in English Canada. } 
fact, the most liberal immigration regy. 
lations are now available to British an 
American nationals. Good health an 
character, the willingness to seek wor 
if employment has not already bea 
arranged for and enough cash for a fey 
weeks’ living exgenses are about all th 
requirements that these two classes of 
people have to meet. 

Agricultural conditions in Canada im. 
proved recently, but not sufficiently tp 
overcome the handicaps of the mos 
backward spring weather in many 
years. Planting of spring grains wa 
rushed through to completion in th 
Prairie Provinces in reasonably goo 
time, but in eastern and central Canada 
considerable substitution of the usual 
feed grains, oats and barley, had tok 
made, with fears that such crops a 
could be seeded would be far short o 
requirements in the largest livestock 
and dairying sections. The situations 


province which customarily provid 
about one-third of the total foodstulif) 
of all Canada. It is of national ai 
international concern, however, in View 
of the persistent food shortages in Bat 
ain, Continental Europe and Asi 
which Canada has agreed to lessen, ) 


the full extent of her surplus over > 


mestic demands. On the average, 3 
percent of the Canadian food supp & 
exported, but this year it was hoped ; 
provide a larger proportion, one-thim: 
or more. The desired larger quantify: 
will not, however, be available unless a 
considerable surplus of feed grains # 
grown in the prairie provinces which 
could be moved into eastern and central 
Canada to maintain a high rate of meat, 
dairy and poultry production. The 
major factor is, therefore, whether the 
early favorable crop prospects in the 
West will be realized. 


Judging from the increasing number 
of accidents, the automobile industy 
has the biggest turnover. 


We suggest for the title of the next book 
about Stalin, “The Man Nobody Noes.” 


There is one thing new about taking# 
3,000 mile trip by plane across the 
ocean. You never see a billboard. 
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Sound Opportunities for 


Vw 


@ In your locality there are many merchants who are planning to 
modernize their stores. Some of them will require cash to carry out 
their ideas. Here are sound loan risks—additional sources of desirable 
business for your bank. 


Progressive retailers and shopkeepers know that old-fashioned 
buildings are at a disadvantage in attempting to compete with new, 
smart-looking establishments. They realize that modernization of 
their stores—inside and out—means more customers . . . increased 
profits. And these results further prove the soundness of this type of 
new business. 


MODERNIZATION LIKE THIS example in Columbus, There are scores of examples, showing how Pittsburgh Glass and 
Ohio, means for loans .. - Pittco Store Front Metal have been adapted to stimulate the busi- 
ness of a wide variety of merchants, in a booklet, “How Eye-Appeal 
ability to give stores—inside and out—more attrac.  —Inside and Out—Increases Retail Sales.” A copy will be sent to 


tion-power and profit-pull. Designer: Cecil Rose. | yOu upon receipt of the coupon below. There is no obligation. 


BEFORE 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com 

2254-7 Grant Building, Pitts ark 19, Pa. 

Please send me a FREE Copy of your illustrated brochure, “How Eye- 
Appeal—Inside and Out—Increases Retail Sales.’ 


‘PITTSBURGH’ 


| 
| 
| 
STORE FRONTS | 
‘AND INTERIORS | 


stonds for Quality Glass and hint 
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The riflesmith of the flint-lock period 
struck his name or initials deep into 
the barrel with a steel die. It was his 
mark of pride; of his juinatasiite 
that was father to the marksmanship 


of the Colonial rifleman. 


The custom of marking the product 
with the name of the maker is still an 
honored practice at the Crane mills 
where for 146 years we have been 
making paper from cotton and linen 
fibres only. By a process known as 
watermarking, the name of Crane be- 
comes an integral part of the paper. It 
is our mark of pride; your mark of 
assurance in the purchase of paper for 
personal, social, and business uses. The 
next time you buy paper, 
look for the mark of 
Crane. You will dis- 
cover it by holding 
the sheet of paper 


against the light. 


CRANES 
FINE PAPERS 


MADE IN DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
SINCE 1801 
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EXCLUDING LEND-LEASE 


EXCLUDING. 
ND-LEASE 
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“Round Trip” Foreign Loans 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 


The author, who has a worldwide reputation as a monetary 
authoritv, is vice-chairman of the board of the National City 
Bank of New York and a former president of the American 
Bankers Association. 

In view of his recent appointment to serve on President 
Truman’s bi-partisan fact-finding committee, this abridgment 
of several of his recent addresses in London and on the Conti- 
nent will be of tinely interest. 


oreign lending policy of the United States to avoid 
mistakes and misunderstandings. Shakespeare stated 
a great truth of human nature when he said: 


Wi NEED to do some solid and realistic thinking on the 
f 


“Neither a borrower nor a lender be 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry.” 


It is for this reason that the United States now faces some 
of its most delicate and difficult decisions. It has in custody a 
certain life-giving substance, but one which must be ad- 
ministered with the utmost discretion. The drug can kill as 
well as cure. 

As a people we are approaching the problem with mixed 
tmotions. We have great goodwill as shown by the action 
of the Congress on Lend-Lease, Bretton Woods, the Export- 
Import Bank, the British financial arrangement, UNRRA, 
and now Greek and Turkish aid. But in the background we 
remember that after World War I we took an “awful shel- 
lacking.” We had lent not wisely but too well. Our huge 
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losses were partly our own fault but we do not want to repeat 
the experience. We know also in very truth that “borrowing 
dulls the edge of husbandry.” Over-lending usually fails to 
strengthen and may actually weaken the borrower if it 
means that he postpones the painful process of overhauling 
his own economic machine. 

In the search for principles to govern our lending I suggest 
we turn to England’s experience. In the half century before 
World War I England occupied somewhat the present posi- 
tion of the United States—she was by all odds the greatest 
source of liquid capital. She built railroads in the United 
States, the Argentine, Brazil and elsewhere. She lent money 
to country after country. She traded all over the world. To 
that courageous venture, to that extension of England, the 
world owes much of the spread to many peoples of the fruits 
of the industrial revolution. Our country, the United States, 
was the greatest beneficiary. 

As we examine this notable achievement, five secrets of 
Britain’s success appear: 

(1) Her men went with her money. All over the world 
Englishmen carried their houseflags. They were career men 
who made foreign business their lifetime business. They 
were on the ground to see that money sent abroad was used 
wisely and profitably. A British merchant banker who in- 
vested his firm’s and his clients’ money in American railways 
tells of his 136 trips to the United States for stays of a month 
or two. This was typical. There was no absentee landlordship 
about British investments. Nations as well as industries and 
merchants welcomed the long-headed counsel of Englishmen. 

(2) British banking and insurance serviced British busi- 
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ness. Where there were no adequate banking facilities they 
were created. The British bill of exchange became a standard 
mechanism for moving goods. What risks were insurable 
were insured. 

(3) The Government stood behind the British trader. He 
could count on the backing of his Government wherever he 
was. Government itself made few, if any, loans, but encour- 
aged investment by its citizens. 

(4) Goods, money and men moved freely about the world. 
There were few government controls, quota restrictions, or 
other trade barriers. Moneys could be exchanged one for the 
other because their values were fixed by definite relations to 
gold. 

(5) The venture was profitable. There were, of course, 
losses; it was risky business. If half the four billion pounds 
sterling Britain invested abroad was lost, the interest and 
appreciation and indirect benefits on the balance more than 
paid the bill. This was on 5 to 8 or 10 percent interest, or on 
equity participations that at times doubled in value. Only 
so could losses be made up. There was no income tax. 

Times have changed and the analogy cannot be pressed. 
But the British experience is at the least an illustration of 
the principles of lending money wisely and courageously, and 
of methods of avoiding the dangers Shakespeare understood. 
These principles rest on human nature; and human nature 
has not been repealed. 

Let us then turn the page and review some facts about the 
ways in which dollars are today being made available to 
meet the world’s need. 

First, the banks of the United States are better equipped 
than ever before to finance the flow of current world trade. 
Since World War I we have gained experience in operating 
foreign departments and foreign branches. We have the 
facilities and resources to be helpful. Our business is com- 
mercial banking; that is, financing current trade. When we 
lend dollars we must know how the dollars are coming back. 
This does not go far to fill the shortage of dollars. But it 
makes dollars stretch farther and last longer. The first solid 
step in world recovery is two-way trade, and current financ- 
ing supports and facilitates that step. 

Similarly, American business is better prepared than ever 
before to give an impetus to world production and trade. 
Our war production about doubled peace production. We met 
large war needs, and at the same time took care of huge 
home consumption. Business techniques—‘‘ know-how ”— 


Boost for world cooperation—President Truman in Ottawa acknowl- 
edging his Canadian greeting 
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made enormous strides. This “know-how” is available fo, 
other countries which will make it welcome. 

The experience of the 20’s and 30’s demonstrated tha 
direct investment by business abroad is far sounder thap 
loans of money. These direct investments ran into some 
trouble—took some losses—but much less than the very 
sizable losses on loans. They were less dependent on the 
exchanges and the balances of payments, and on politica) 
decisions. To a degree they created their own dollars, and 
they exemplified the partnership principle between the 
peoples of two countries. 

Business concerns, like the banks, are now equipped for 
foreign operations. They know the problems; they have the 
trained people. They will avoid some old mistakes. They 
have learned, for example, that you burn your fingers when 
you play politics in a foreign country. They realize the 
natural fears any country may have when it opens its doors 
to foreign enterprise, especially at a time when false propa. 


Five Pillars of Monetary Stability 


Monetary order is not something separate and dis- 
tinct from other economic factors. It is rather the 
product of a sound economy. There are indeed certain 
specifically monetary actions which have to be taken 
but they can never, by themselves alone, produce 
monetary order. They are useful only when they are 
built upon a solid base of wise action in several 
economic areas. To state this point graphically we 
may say that monetary order rests on five pillars. 

(1) The first sich pillar is production, for there can 
be no order unless there is a correct balance between 
goods and money. Our problem today is inflation, and 
its chief cause in most countries is the lack of ade- 
quate production of goods. 

(2) The second pillar is budgetary control. When 
the budget is unbalanced, and especially when the 
government is dependent on the printing of money or 
borrowing from the central bank, there is a constant 
increase in the volume of money. Until this increase 
is stopped monetary order is impossible. 

(3) The next pillar is sound central bank policy in 
maintaining restraint on credit expansion (both 
governmental and private), in absorbing excess cur- 
rency circulation, and in keeping the currency at a 
steady gold value. 

(4) The fourth pillar is a balance of foreign pay- 
ments. It is not sufficient for a country to produce; it 
must, over a period, export enough goods and services 
to pay for its imports. In addition there must be 
international understandings for the reduction of 
trade barriers. 

(5) The fifth and last pillar is foreign credit. There 
are some countries which can achieve monetary order 
only with outside monetary help. For this help to be 
effective the other four pillars must be firmly set. 
Foreign credit must be part of a comprehensive pro- 
gram. This is the pattern set by its statutes for the 
International Bank. It follows the example of the 
League loans, or the loans by central banks in the 
20’s, which were successful only when they were part 
of a broad economic program. 
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Loans for Production Lines 


Awerican loans abroad should be made to build 
production lines and not merely bread lines, said 
Dr. Harold Stonier, director of The Graduate School 
of Banking in his commencement address to the 227 
members of the Class of 1947. 

‘Up to now our loans have been used primarily to 
replenish the bread lines of Europe,’’ Dr. Stonier 
asserted. ‘‘Such charity, while worthy, operates to 
create envy and even suspicion. It does not solve the 
problems of Europe or cure its ills. A better method 
was employed after World War I. After that war, 
our own Fred Kent, who was the first president of 
the American Institute of Banking, rebuilt the econ- 
omy of Austria by the judicious use of less than $100 
million. Some of this money did go for food. But the 
Austrians received food only after they demonstrated 
their willingness to work. The greater part of the 
funds was used for the purchase of the machinery of 
production which ultimately enabled the Austrians 
to feed themselves and to rebuild their economy. In 
dealing with post World War II conditions we seem 
to be accepting the thesis that they can be relieved 
without the basic requirement of work. It should be 
remembered that loans without work can be futile 
and will often lead to disastrous inflation. 

‘“‘ Americans have always been ;‘enerous in times of 
distress to people anywhere on earth. That is part of 
their nature. But our problem now is to use the relief 
money that we provide as an incentive to get the 
people of the nations we help to work, for only by 
work and production can the economies of western 
Europe and the rest of the world be rebuilt. In the 
future, our loans should be made to build production 
lines, not merely to replenish bread lines. 

“In a peaceful world the American flag will be 
no stronger than the American dollar. Dollar diplo- 
macy was once a term of political derision, but for the 
future it may be our only hope. 

“For the ‘One World’ of tomorrow we must main- 
tain a strong America as economically sound as 
possible, dedicated to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness of the individual. That kind of an America 
is still the last best hope on earth. At this point in our 
progress toward the ‘One World,’ let us remind our- 
selves that other nations respect us for our strength, 
not for our theories. The strength we may never have 
to use is the most convincing evidence of the validity 
of our way of life to other nationals. If we dissipate 
that strength our leadership will be gone.” 


ganda has become a deliberate instrument of political policy, 
and the bogey of ‘‘ Wall Street” or “ Yankee Imperialism ”’ is 


so easily conjured up. 


American businesses do not expect special concessions. 
They want to be treated like the nationals of those countries 
—not better and not worse. They can hardly put share- 
holders’ money into a country unless they can send enough 


| skilled people with it. They are ready to take local partners 
| 0 one basis or another—if they can do so and operate 
| ¢fiectively. They are prepared to turn over their techniques 


to local capital under management arrangements. But they 
are allergic to government regimentation. Political and 
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Boost for world cooperation—Secretary Marshall (left) at Harvard. 
(Others are Harvard’s President Conant, Gen. Omar Bradley) 


economic instability makes them cautious. This is just the 
nature of business enterprise. 

Under these circumstances there are many countries 
which today American business does not find inviting; in 
others the flow of investment moves forward. 

A tougher and much debated problem is that of long term 
bond issues. This is the area in which our experience has been 
least fortunate; though the memory is worse than the ex- 
perience. As a result foreign bond issues in the United States 
market will be few, small and slow. A cautious and modestly 
successful beginning has been made with the Australian and 
Norwegian loans. Some others will follow, but only those 
which have a record of fulfilment of commitments. 

To bridge the gap there are several new government in- 
stitutions—the Export-Import Bank, the International 
Bank and the Monetary Fund. With the International Bank 
finally launched, the Export-Import Bank is now dedicated 
to the more limited field in which it started, the promotion of 
two-way trade, a useful but limited area to supplement and 
encourage commercial bank financing of trade. The Mone- 
tary Fund is restricted to “temporary” use to balance the 
swings of trade; its charter excludes reconstruction and 
development loans. For longer term lending for reconstruc- 
tion and development the International Bank is the main 
reliance. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 99) 


But Russia says “No”—Foreign Ministers Bevin, Molotoff and 
Bidault at Paris, before the conference broke up. (Holding cigarette 


is France’s President Auriol.) 
INTERNATIONAL 
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to have started something recently in Urbana, Illinois. 

They were the first student body of the Mortgage Offi- 
cers Training Course conducted by the American Bankers 
Association in cooperation with the Division of University 
Extension and Small Homes Council of the University of 
Illinois. 

For two weeks in mid-July these men attended classes 
which started every morning at eight o’clock on the dot and 
no fooling. Their day lasted through an evening seminar 
which often was followed by roundtable or bull sessions 
until bedtime. 

There were numerous field trips, including one all-day 
inspection of the housing and construction research program 
at Purdue University, 80 miles away in Indiana. While 
there they had a chance to see the prefabrication plant of the 
National Homes Corporation and witness a demonstration 
of dawn-to-dusk construction. On one of the other field trips 
students examined in its very early stages the industry- 
engineered housing construction experiment being con- 
ducted by the Small Homes Council. This is a study of “site 
fabrication” of small houses which is being made in co- 
operation with the Department of Commerce in an effort 
to furnish small builders with information on how to reduce 
costs. In view of the importance of this program to the future 
of the building industry and because these students were 
among the first to see the experiment in progress, it might 
be worth while to describe it in some detail. 

The project is designed to advance the technology of 
small house construction and, as a result, reduce the cost of 
housing. 

“Tt is generally agreed,” said Professor W. H. Scheick, 
coordinator of the Small Homes Council, ‘‘that the total 
cost of single family homes is materially affected by the 
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Frecteves mortgage lending officers from 24 states seem 


Banker Students of Housing 


They See First “Engineered Housing” Experiment 


Above, student body of the Mortgage Officers Training Course, 
during a field trip, listening to remarks by Professor Scheick. In the 
background is a house embodying new and interesting features of 
ranch house architecture—new, at least, for this part of the country 


organization of the job, the flow of materials to the job and 
their handling at the site, and the construction techniques 
used by the contractor and his building mechanics. 

“Intensive study of these factors has frequently been made 
by the large building operator with the result that he can 
make substantial savings over the costs of the same house 
built by the small contractor.” 

Six houses of the same plan and design will be built by 
the Small Homes Council. Every step in the building opera- 
tion will be carefully planned in advance. Accurate time 
studies will be kept so that comparisons can be made as to 
the time required to lay out, cut and install each piece of 
material which goes into the house. Changes in construction 
techniques will immediately show up in savings of time, as 
well as in the quality of material used. 

Houses will be located in the same area as the new group 
of university faculty houses being erected in Champaign. 

Professor J. T. Lendrum, associate coordinator of the 
council, will direct the work in close cooperation with the 
technical committee of the Producers’ Council, organization 
of building material manufacturers. The Department of 
Commerce has allocated funds to cover costs of the research 
and publication of the data collected. Additional funds are 
provided by the University of Illinois. 

The houses will be built two at a time—one frame and 
one brick. After the first pair are well under way, the second 
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pair of identical houses will be started. New ideas will be 
incorporated in the second two and lessons learned in build- 
ing the first pair will be applied. After the second set is well 
under way the third pair will be started. Improved opera- 
tions from the first four houses will be used in this final pair. 

Research will be carried on only during construction. 
After completion, the houses will not be utilized as research 
homes but as private dwellings. 

All six houses will be built on what is called the industry- 
engineered principle, which the Producers’ Council and the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers Association have been 
developing as a means of securing low-cost homes. The pur- 
pose is to show how materials can be utilized to the utmost 
in a conventional type construction by developing better en- 
gineering of all phases of the building operation. By doing 
this it is believed that labor costs can be reduced, waste of 
materials and space can be eliminated, and rooms can be 
arranged to accommodate standard equipment. The dimen- 
sions of the industry-engineered house are coordinated with 
the dimensions of materials, so that lumber, wallboard, 
brick, cement blocks, windows and other items fit into the 
house with a minimum of cutting and fitting—if cutting and 
fitting are required at all. 

Another very successful field trip undertaken by the mort- 
gage officers was for the purpose of making test appraisals. 
The students were divided into six teams and a house as- 
signed to each. The teams then submitted their appraisals 
for examination and criticism by the other students and by 
the instructors. Several days later each of the teams was 
presented with a hypothetical borrower and purchaser of 
the house that had been appraised. It was then their task to 
analyze the application and the whole problem on the basis 
of the risk rating procedure recommended in the A.B.A. 
real estate mortgage manual. 

The administrative committee in charge of the courses 
consisted of the following: 
Howard B. Smith Director, Department of 
Real Estate Finance 
Deputy Manager, Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, 
Chicago Office, 105 West 
Adams Street 


Robert W. Kneebone 


For two weeks in mid-July 55 mortgage lending officers from 24 

states attended classes in the University’s agricultural building, 

starting every morning at eight o’clock on the dot. Their day lasted 
through an evening seminar 
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William H. Scheick Coordinator, Small Homes 
Council 

Associate Coordinator, Small 
Homes Council 

Assistant Director, Division 


of University Extension 


James T. Lendrum......... 


H. C. Rountree 


The teaching staff numbered 16 highly qualified indi- 
viduals drawn from the University and banks. (See July 
BANKING.) 

The white pillared Beta Theta Pi fraternity house on East 
Daniel Street was big enough to house and board the entire 
student body. It happens to be located at quite a distance 
from the new agricultural building, where classes were held, 
possibly three-quarters of a mile, and at first some of the 
men wished they had brought their bicycles. Soon, however, 
they got to like the walk as well as everything else about the 
place. 


ly GENERAL the instruction was from an operations rather 
than a policy angle. It was intended to present a complete 
picture of the home mortgage lending process. 

Subjects covered during the first week included land plan- 
ning, architecture, construction and appraising. The second 
week was devoted to principles of home mortgage lending, 
servicing and merchandising. 

The seminars and share-the-experience sessions were held 
in the main living room of the fraternity house. This was a 
good spot for them because it was comfortable, informal and 
conducive to taking the wraps off of subjects. Among the 
various topics which received this none too gentle treatment 
were new trends in design and construction, heating and 
insulation, the FHA insurance program, prefabrication and 
the status of veterans’ loans. 

The course was topped off with a banquet on the final 
Friday night in the Garden Room of the Urbana-Lincoln 
Hotel. Toastmaster at the dinner was Robert W. Kneebone, 
deputy manager of the American Bankers Association, in 
charge of the Association’s Chicago office. C. A. Webber, 
president of the Champaign County Trust Company and a 
former bursar of the University of Illinois, was the principal 
speaker. His topic was “The Banker of Tomorrow.” Di- 
plomas were awarded by Mr. Rountree. 


“The seminars and share-the-experience sessions were held in the 

main living room of the fraternity house. This was a good spot for 

them because it was comfortable, informal and conducive to taking 
the wraps off of subjects. . . .” 
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Mr. LEwIs is associate educational director of the American 
Institute of Banking. He writes here from his 13 years’ expe- 
rience as a teacher of public speaking and his observation, since 
1943, of A. I. B. and other banker meetings. For the past two 
summers he has lectured on this subject at The Graduate School 
of Banking, conducted by the American Bankers Association 
at Rutgers University. 


0 be an effective presiding officer, there are certain rules 
‘ke be followed. These suggestions should be helpful to 

the thousands of bankers who arrange meetings and 
preside over them. 


Before the Meeting 


Before the meeting, the big job is to plan the program 
carefully. In program planning the chairman should ask him- 
self five questions. First, what is the purpose of the meeting? 
Second, who should be the speaker? Third, who will meet 
the speaker on arrival and extend him the proper courtesies? 
Fourth, where will the meeting be held? Fifth, is my entire 
program carefully organized and am I familiar with the 
details of it? 

In program planning the chairman must know the answers 
to these five questions. If the purpose of the meeting is to 
entertain, then a humorist should be selected as the speaker. 
If the purpose is to inform, then perhaps an educator or 
economist should speak. If the purpose is to arouse to action, 
perhaps a lawyer or statesman should appear. 

Having determined the purpose of the meeting, you are 
now ready to select the speaker. This is a most important 
duty, for an excellent speaker will make your meeting a 
success and a poor speaker may ruin it. The man with the 
biggest name is sometimes the poorest speaker. Check care- 
fully. Ask those who have heard him recently. When inviting 
him, tell him about your group: its size, type, what you want 
him to discuss, how long to talk, when he should arrive, and 
other such details. Invite him early enough to allow time 
for adequate preparation, ask for photograph, copy of talk 
or press release. Check on honorarium, expenses, or fee. 

A local person should assume responsibility for meeting 
the guest speaker on arrival and caring for him until he 
departs. This should include perhaps both a short tour of 
your city and a brief visit with some of the officers of your 
group. However, he should have ample time to himself for 
rest and relaxation before speaking. 

The mechanics of a meeting are important too. The right 
size and type of room must be reserved for the meeting. It 
should have adequate seating capacity and be properly 
lighted, ventilated and heated. A speaker’s stand, ice water 
and place cards should be provided. If necessary, micro- 
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12 Tips to Presiding Officers 


LEROY LEWIS 


phone equipment and an operator should be included, 
Comfort for the audience as well as convenience for the 
speakers must be provided to assure a successful meeting. 

Finally, before the meeting begins, the chairman should 
time his program carefully, know how to pronounce the 
names of the participants correctly, see that all head table 
guests are at the head table and start the meeting on time. 
Such attention to details will pay dividends many times 
during the evening. 


During the Meeting 


Here, again, are five duties the presiding officer must 
perform. First, he must set the keynote as he opens the meet- 
ing. Second, he must introduce special visitors and guests. 
Third, he must preserve order. Fourth, he must present the 
speaker. Fifth, at the close of the meeting he must express 
appreciation for the contribution of the main speaker. 

As the meeting opens, the presiding officer sets the keynote 
by getting the audience in the proper frame of mind to 
receive what is to follow. In one or two minutes the chairman 
can be serious or humorous, depending on the type of meet- 
ing. He should not steal the show but pave the way for the 
rest of the program. 

In introducing visitors and special guests he should be 
brief and cordial. The program must be kept moving, not 
only to complete it on schedule but also to hold the con- 
tinuous interest of the audience. 

In presenting the main speaker, the chairman should 
create a desire on the part of the audience to hear the 
speaker. Tell enough about the speaker to identify him to 
the audience. Indicate why he is competent to discuss the 
subject. Make the audience eager to hear him on this subject 
at this time. Don’t overdo it. Be as brief as possible. Be 
warm. Be interested. Conclude your introduction of the 
speaker by pronouncing his name loudly and distinctly. 

When the speaker has finished, the chairman should allow 
time for applause. Then, an expression of appreciation to 
the speaker should be made. This can be simple or more 
elaborate, depending on the quality of the talk and the 
reactions of the audience. 


After the Meeting 


The speaker should continue to receive the courtesies of 
his hosts until he leaves their city. His check should be given 
him as the dinner ends. And here is the final tip. After he has 
gone, a letter of appreciation should be sent him together 
with any newspaper stories that may have appeared in the 
local press. These tips to the presiding officer, it is hoped, 
will be useful to bankers who are called on to preside over 
meetings of all kinds every year. 
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Favorite Ways of Computing Interest 


J. R. DUNKERLEY 


Mr. DUNKERLEY, secretary of the Savings Division, 
American Bankers Association, reports on a survey of meth- 
ods of computing interest rates. The study was made by the 
Division’s Committee on Interest Computation. 


deposit throughout an interest period the amount of 

interest at 1 percent would not vary, regardless of the 
method of computing it. The variation in the amount of 
interest payable depends upon the method of determining 
the balance on which interest should be paid. In accounts 
with activity there are over 100 different ways of determin- 
ing the balance. 

Although there would be a decided public relations ad- 
vantage if all banks in the country were to adopt the same 
method, it is felt that there are good reasons for the choice 
of a particular method depending on the banking habits of 
the depositors. Although the Savings Division of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association has been making periodic surveys 
for many years, it has never proposed one method for adop- 
tion by all banks, even though it recognizes the advantages 
which would result from such action. The Division feels that 
by publicizing the methods in use we shall eventually find 
the method which is fair both to the depositor and the bank. 

When the last survey was made in 1939, it was found that 
83 percent of the banks of the country were using one of the 
seven methods most popular at that time. In the survey just 
completed, 86 percent are using one of the seven methods 
most popular now. The real significance lies in the fact that 


[ is easily appreciated that if a certain sum of money is on 


the fourth and seventh most used methods were not in- 
cluded among the popular methods in 1939. Methods No. 
3, 4 and 7 all use the basic principal of computing on a 
minimum balance (i.e., Method No. 3, monthly; Method 
No. 4, semi-annually; Method No. 7, quarterly). 

Today the most popular method is the same as in 1939, 
except that it is now used by 37 percent of the banks as 
compared to 26 percent in 1939. Methods No. 2 and No. 3 
have changed their respective positions. It may well be that 
Method No. 4, which was practically unknown in 1939, 
may eventually rank as No. 1. 

An examination of the methods now in current use will 
reveal that most of them penalize the overactive or in-and- 
out saver. Indirectly this benefits the true saver, in that 
these methods reduce to a minimum the number of accounts 
on which a bank takes a loss and leaves more money to be 
distributed to the real savers. 

Inasmuch as it is statistically impossible to take an aver- 
age of averages, we have endeavored to show the relative 
cost of each of these methods by selecting a group of banks 
using each method and indicating the median. It is the belief 
of the committee that this gives a reliable estimate of the 
effective cost to the bank of each method except Method 
No. 4. Since 1 percent has been used in each case, it will be 
necessary for a bank paying another rate to make the 
necessary adjustment. In other words, the effective rate 
under Method No. 1 is 0.86 percent. If a bank using Method 
No. 1 has an announced rate of 2 percent, its effective rate 
would be two times 0.86 percent or 1.72 percent. 


METHODS OF 


COMPUTING 


INTEREST 


SCHEDULE | 


Showing by geographical sections percentage of banks using the 10 basic methods 


No. OF 
STATES * 


PERCENTAGE USING EACH METHOD 


6 7 ALL 
OTHERS 


New ENGLAND................. 
SOUTHERN......... 

East CENTRAL. . . 

WEsT CENTRAL 

PacIFIC 


TotaL NUMBER OF 
Banks REPORTING 
PERCENTAGE OF ALL 
16.18 
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7.76 7.30 
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a; PacirFic—Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, Arizona. 
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On all methods other than No. 4 the costs did not vary 
greatly among banks using the same one. However, with 
Method No. 4, although the average cost is indicated as 
0.61 percent, the costs experience ranged all the way from 
0.38 percent to 0.96 percent. This method in a bank with 
little activity would result in interest costs almost as high 
as any other method, but in a bank with excessive activity 
it would reduce the cost below that of any other method. 
This method which pays interest on the minimum balance 
for the six months’ interest period involves the least amount 
of work in computation. 


Foitowmne is a brief description of the 10 methods which 
are most popular at the present time, together with the 
percentage of banks using each. Assuming that each bank is 
paying 1 percent interest, we have also indicated the actual 
rate paid on the average deposits which, naturally, is lower 
because of the penalties imposed on overactivity. 


(1) Used by 36.57 percent of banks. 
Effective rate 0.86 percent (median). 


Interest commences first of the month following a deposit, 
and on amounts withdrawn ceases at the beginning of the 
semi-annual period in which withdrawn, withdrawals being 
charged against the beginning balance of the period or first 
deposits. 

Used by 16.18 percent of banks. 

Effective rate 0.90 percent (median). 


Same as No. 1, except that withdrawals are charged 
against the most recent deposits of the current interest pe- 
riod, if any. 

Used by 10.29 percent of banks. 

Effective rate 0.92 percent (median). 

Interest is computed on lowest monthly balance. Interest 
commences first of the month following a deposit, and, on 
amounts withdrawn, ceases on the first of the month in which 
withdrawn. 

Used by 7.76 percent of banks. 
Effective rate 0.61 percent (median). 


(2 


(3) 


(4) 
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Showing by amount of savings deposits the 10 most widely used basic methods of interest computation 


(S) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8 


(9) 


(10) 


AMOUNT OF SAVINGS DEPOSITS AS OF JANUARY 1947 


Interest is computed on lowest balance for six mon, 


interest period. Interest commences at the beginning of y, be 
semi-annual period. Funds must be on deposit for full sx a 
months. pays 
Used by 7.30 percent of banks. Is 00 
Effective rate 0.86 percent (median). ) fant 
Interest commences at the beginning of the next quar 4 T 
following a deposit, and on amounts withdrawn cegy,— ™Y 
at the beginning of the quarter in which withdrawn, with, 
drawals being charged to most recent deposits of quarter) — 
period, if any. 

Used by 5.61 percent of banks. 

Effective rate 0.87 percent (median). 

Interest commences at the beginning of the next quarter {0). 

lowing a deposit, and on amounts withdrawn ceases at th 
beginning of the semi-annual period in which withdrayy, 
withdrawals being charged against most recent deposits oj 

period, if any. 

Used by 2.81 percent of banks. PEF 
Effective rate 0.87 percent (median). UsI 
Interest is computed on lowest balance for quarterly interes am 
period. ME 
Used by 2.53 percent of banks. ME 
Effective rate 0.89 percent (median). ME 
Interest commences at the beginning of the next quarter ME 
following a deposit, and on amounts withdrawn ceag; MI 
at the beginning of the quarter in which withdrawn, with — ™ 
drawals being charged against the beginning balance of th MI 
quarter or first deposits. Ml 
Used by 1.50 percent of banks. -- 


Effective rate 0.89 percent (median). 


Interest commences first of the month following deposit, and 
on amounts withdrawn ceases at beginning of quarter in 
which withdrawn, withdrawals being charged against 
most recent deposits of the quarterly period, if any. 
Used by 0.56 percent of banks. 

Effective rate 1 percent. 


Interest commences on day of deposit and ceases on day of 


withdrawal. (In most cases—notice of withdrawal is re- 
quired.) 


PERCENTAGE OF Ss ss Ss Ss ss Ss < 2 
2 ss ss 82 82 25 Ss 8s 
METHOp No. 1 1.79 2.30 6.91 10.74 16.88 24.55 13.55 9.97 5.63 77 26 66.65 36.57 
METHOD No. 2 ..58 2.31 5.20 5.20 10.40 27.75 15.61 10.40 9.25 8.09 1.16 4.05 16.18 
MeEtHop No. 3 2.73 3.64 10.00 8.18 11.82 28.17 10.00 10.91 1.82 1.82 10.91 10.29 
Metuop No. 4...........:...2.41 2.41 7.23 6.02 20.48 22.90 19.28 7.23 7.23 1.20 .... 3.61 7.1% 
MetuHop No. 5................... 1.28 6.41 12.82 16.68 26.93 6.41 7.69 8.97 7.69 2.56 2.56 7.9 
METHOD No. 6 1.67 3.33 11.67 21.66 11.67 16.67 5.00 8.33 5.00 8.33 6.67 5.6 
METHOp No. 7 ... 10.00 3.33 16.67 40.00 6.67 3.33 10.00 3.33 6.67 2.8 
METHOD No. 9..............18.75 6.25 6.235 6.53 12.50 1.0 
ALL OTHERS 2.11 1.05 7.37 9.47 12.63 21.05 15.79 9.47 10.53 3.16 2.11 5.26 8.8 
TotaL NUMBER OF BANKS 18 24 73 94 165 264 145 95 76 32 14 69 = 1,069 
PERCENTAGE OF ALL 
BANKS REPORTING 1.68 2.25 6.83 8.79 15.43 24.71 13.56 8.89 7.11 2.99 1.31 6.45 100 
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In previous surveys of the Savings Division great em- counts, the actual over-all cost of interest does not vary as 
phasis was placed on variations in the amount of interest | much as was formerly believed, with the exception of 
payable on similar accounts. Insofar as any single account Method No. 4. 

) js concerned, the variation between two methods can be It would seem to the committee, therefore, that as among 
fantastic. methods which result in approximately the same cost to the 

This recent survey demonstrates that although there bank, it would be preferable to choose the one which in- 

| may be great variation with respect to individual ac- volves the least amount of work in computation. 


SCHEDULE III 


Showing by population of cities the 10 most widely used basic methods of interest computation 


SIZE OF CITY OR TOWN 


PERCENTAGE OF BANKS 
UsING 


10,001- 
20,000 


501- 


MetHop No. 
MetHop No. 
MetHop No 
MetHop No. 
Metuop No 
Metuop No. 
Metuop No. 
MetHop No. 
MetHop No. 
Metuop No. 
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sit, and 
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against 


PERCENTAGE OF ALL BANKS 
REPORTING. JF. 13.84 13.47 


SCHEDULE IV 


Showing various interest rates paid by banks using the 10 most widely used methods of computing interest 


SpLit RATES 
No 
limitation Limitation 
on amt. on amt. No 
3% deposited deposited answer 


PERCENTAGE OF 
Banks UsING 


MetHop No. 
MetHop No. 
MetHop No. 
MetHop No. 
MetuHop No. 
Metuop No. 
MetHop No. 
METHOD No. 8 
MetHop No. 
MetHop No. 
ALL OTHERS 


8.18 10.74 4.09 
3.47 6.36 3.47 
9.09 2.73 10.00 
4.82 7.24 6.02 
14.10 1.28 3.85 
11.67 8.33 .67 
13.33 3.33 6.67 
14.81 11.11 41 
12.50 .50 
.67 
11.23 


ToTaL NUMBER OF 
76 


PERCENTAGE OF ALL 
Banks REPORTING .. 
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The New RFC 


ONGRESS may have clipped the wings of the Reconstruc- 

C tion Finance Corporation even if it did not put that 

agency on the perch for the duration of good times, in 

one of its most important actions in the field of banking and 
credit near the close of the session. 

That Congress only “may have” clipped RFC’s wings is 
a doubt that is raised intentionally. There is no disputing 
the fact, however, that Congress plucked scores of powers. 
Ever since it was first set up in 1932, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation has from time to time, by both Con- 
gressional enactment and executive order of the President, 
been given additional lending authorities. These filled a big 
thick book. They are now junked. 

These additional grants of power were usually made for 
the purpose of permitting the RFC to play its part in solving 
this or that problem. Frequently these grants were accom- 
panied by a blanket increase in the lending powers of the 
RFC “by such amounts as may be necessary”’ to deal with 
the situation the agency was supposed to tackle. 

Because of these late indefinite grants of RFC capacity 
to obligate the government, it has been impossible to do 
more than guess the aggregate lending power of the agency. 
That is why it would be as accurate to say that RFC could 
lend $22 billion as that it could lend only $14 billion, or some- 
thing in between. Thus, for example, the decreased power 
of the RFC to buy into the capital of banks set no limit on 
the sums which might have been used for that purpose, but 
again authorized such amounts as might be necessary. 

There is no more of ‘‘such amounts as may be necessary.” 
Now the RFC is given a definite limit on its outstandings. 
The limit is $2 billion. The agency also is reduced to a few 
simple lending powers. 

Furthermore, Congress did away with RFC’s role as an 
assistant treasury of the U. S. When Congress or the Ad- 
ministration sought to avoid the sometimes embarrassing 
procedure of appropriation bills, they often allocated the 
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money out of RFC. In this way the Rural Electrification Ad. 
ministration, for example, and the Farmers’ Home Adminis. 
tration got their tens of millions to pass around. 

While Congress reduced RFC’s outstandings to $2 billion, 
there was a little Congressional sleight-of-hand in connection 
therewith. Since the RFC extension is a new act, its ceiling 
of $2 billion on outstandings does not apply to existing loans 
on the books, of around $8 billion. These must be liqui- 
dated. The $2 billion is a compartment of new money, and 
thus a sure drawing account for RFC for loans which might 
be made hereafter—should RFC be able to use it. 


Still Has Wide Authority 


While removing some pages from that fat book full of laws 
and executive orders granting RFC its powers, however, 
Congress still vested the agency with the broad authority 
to make loans to businesses and financial institutions. This 
is rated as a broad sphere of operations. 

The basic restraint upon the extension of credit by the 
RFC is the same as under the old laws. RFC may extend 
credit only where “the financial assistance applied for is not 
otherwise available on reasonable terms.” The government 
lending agency may be expected to administer this condition 
the same as it did the identical restraint under the old law 
It will first refer applicants to appropriate private sources of 
credit before entertaining applications for accommodation 
itself, and it will ascertain that such credit is not otherwise 
available “on reasonable terms.” 

This generous continuance of RFC with powers to make 
loans to business and financial institutions was not expected. 
Until near the end of the session, the fate of the agency 
seemed to hang in precarious balance. 


Rep. Wolcott’s Influence 


Probably the decisive influence in giving the RFC its 
relatively favorable law was the chairman of the House 
Banking Committee, Rep. Jesse P. Wolcott of Michigan. 
Rep. Wolcott rates as an adroit parliamentarian and nego 
tiator. Only in the course of hearings did it develop that 
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Mr, Wolcott entertained a more favorable opinion of the 
management and usefulness of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation than many other members. In a large degree 
the final outcome reflects, it is said, very closely the thinking 
of the House Banking committee chairman, in the curtail- 
ments it put upon RFC’s authority as well as in the powers 
retained. 

One of the curtailments was the RFC secondary market 
for Veterans Administration guaranteed home loans. This 


secondary market was authorized last year by Congress and 
| got under way in September 1946. In government and build- 


ing circles in Washington, it was anticipated that the closing 
off of this source of sale of GI-guaranteed mortgages would 


‘tend somewhat to restrict the extension of such credit to 
‘veterans, even with the guarantee. The government con- 
" tends that the decrease in home mortgage lending will be 


particularly severe in small communities whose local banks 
would initially make the mortgages and then sell them to the 


RFC. 


It is planned by the Senate Banking Committee to make 


‘a thorough study of the operations of the Reconstruction 
' Finance Corporation. This study is expected to provide 
‘recommendations as to what form, if any, a re-extended 
RFC should take. The study will be the work of a special 


staff operating under the direction of a banking subcommit- 
tee. The staff is scheduled to report next January, the sub- 


‘committee next March. 


Just as Chairman Wolcott of the House Banking Com- 


| mittee was credited with being the main architect of the 
' limited RFC extension, his colleagues also acknowledged 
‘him as being the main force in avoiding congressional ap- 
proval of the Reserve Board guarantee plan, which was 
favorably reported by the Senate Banking Committee. Even 
‘though this plan failed of enactment in 1947, there is no 
guarantee that it again will fail in 1948. 


_ Land Bank Loans Side-tracked 


For 1947, at least, another venture into government credit 
or government-sponsored credit was side-tracked. The Farm 
Credit Administration failed to convince either the Senate 


| or the House committees on agriculture that the federal land 
banks should be empowered to take over the function of 
making Land Bank Commissioner’s loans and such lending 
‘authority expired June 30. This proposal would have per- 


mitted the land banks to raise to 75 percent from 65 percent 


of collateral the ratio of loans they could have made on farm 
teal estate. 


Congress also accepted the advice of the private banking 


| World in failing to enact the Taft-Ellender-Wagner omnibus 
housing bill. Besides liberalizing urban and rural real estate 
» Mortgage terms, this bill proposed that the Federal Treasury 
) subsidize a huge public housing program. 


Prospects for the Next Session 


Congress will have two interesting prospects for the 


banking and business world in 1948. 


One of these is the credit investigation under way in the 


| House Banking Committee, the first of its kind. It would 
| beaimed at studying the whole problem of monetary man- 


agement in the light of the huge public debt and the limita- 


| tions which the management of that debt dictate. It would 


also be directed at drawing a complete, critical picture of 


; the operations of government lending agencies. 


Even though the Commodity Credit Corporation, the 
Farm Credit Administration subsidiaries, and the World 
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Bank and Monetary Fund, are subjects outside the jurrsdic- 
tion of the House Banking and Currency committee, it is 
proposed that the committee will study all of them. Where 
the committee lacks jurisdiction, it will submit advisory 
reports on proposed legislation, if such action appears 
needed. 

Yet the House committee credit study so far has been dis- 
appointing. The study lagged because informed leaders in 
credit and banking problems outside the Government did 
not take advantage of the opportunity. The study cannot 
produce much unless technically informed persons will come 
forth and express their views and impart information. Con- 
gressmen cannot be trained technical students of credit 
management. BANKING is authorized to say that the House 
Banking Committee will welcome aid from responsible 
private students of credit, particularly those with experience 
in the field. The best aid which can be given is the practical 
background and critical analysis of some of the banking 
world’s leaders. 

The other prospect ahead is for tax revision in 1948. 
Budgetary considerations, particularly if there is enacted a 
new and large foreign aid program, will circumscribe severely 
the amount of relief which can be afforded. Political con- 
siderations also will limit the relief. For example, the Ad- 
ministration may be expected to oppose, generally, any tax 
relief for persons in responsible positions of business leader- 
ship, and agree to only such relief as goes to large segments 
of voters. 

Nevertheless, it is possible to relate the objectives in tax 
policy of the congressional majority. These include: nation- 
wide separate income tax returns for husband and wife, 
corporation tax relief, elimination in taxation upon indi- 
viduals of the dividends received from already-taxed cor- 
poration income, increased excise taxes with a possiblity of a 
general manufacturers’ excise tax, lower estate and gift 
taxes, taxation of undistributed income of cooperatives, 
taxation of income property of tax-exempt foundations, 
labor unions, etc., and an overall limit of 50 percent upon the 
rate of tax upon any individual’s income. 
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Building Small Business Reserves 


ROBERT M. HANES 


Mr. HANES wrote, in BANKING, for June, on the Treasury’s 
Bond-a-M onth Plan under the title, “An Opportunity and a 
Responsibility.” This month’s article elaborates on one of the 
points which the author mentioned in the June issue. Mr. 
Hanes is chairman of the American Bankers Association’s 
Small Business Credit Commission and president of the Wa- 
chovia Bank & Trust Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. He is a 
former A.B.A. president. 


T LEAST 90 percent of the commercial banks of the nation 

A are now offering the new Bond-a-Month Plan to their 

depositors for the regular, automatic buying of United 
States Savings Bonds. The number is increasing daily. 

I welcome this news from the Treasury Department for 
reasons which I explained in a talk at the recent National 
Savings Bonds Conference in Washington, when the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury asked the banks to adopt the Bond-a- 
Month Plan. [See June BANKING, page 54.—Ed.] It is not 
necessary to repeat those reasons here, for the response of 
the banks shows that bankers everywhere appreciate the 
wisdom of helping to spread the national debt by offering 
the plan. 

However, I have been asked to expand one reason I listed: 
that the Bond-a-Month Plan can be most useful in building 
up reserves that will make small business enterprises better 
credit risks and fortify them against a price recession. 

During and since the war there has been a general tend- 
ency for smaller enterprises to plow all profits back into in- 
ventory or into plant expansion. For four or five years the 
manufacturer of consumer goods and the merchant have 
been unable to get enough of anything and could sell any- 
thing they could offer. This produced what has been aptly 
called ‘‘the pleasant illusion of being able to operate with- 
out credit or reserves, that is wonderful while it lasts.” 


W: ARE still in a seller’s market in some lines, mainly of 
heavy goods and household equipment, but the day of the 
buyer’s market is coming quickly. A survey recently com- 
pleted by the National Retail Dry Goods Association re- 
vealed that 95.6 percent of the 345 stores surveyed through- 
out the country had found “increasing consumer resistance.” 
A total of 65.9 percent found ‘‘general resistance to all lines 
of merchandise,” while 34.1 percent described it as “selec- 
tive’’; 76.3 percent noted resistance to both price and 
quality. “Most of the consumer reaction has to do with 
goods which are plentiful,”’ the report notes. 

I think the time has come when the plow-back policy 
must be modified. The risks of being caught with a topheavy 
inventory are building up fast, as any banker knows. 

It was Theodore Roosevelt, I believe, who said: “‘ Nine- 
tenths of wisdom consists in being wise in time.” The small 
business operator must make provision as fast as possible 
against the day when reserves and credit will be needed, 
perhaps acutely. Then he can clear his inventory, take his 
losses and go ahead. 

The inevitable price adjustment can be healthy for busi- 
ness if it is kept from going too far. More people have more 
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Doin the 
“BOND-A-MONTH” PLAN 


F you pay $18.75 for U. S. Savings 
Bonds every month for ten years, 
you'll collect $25 a month for the 
next ten years, commencing 1957. 
Ask us now how we can help you 
make this plan work automatically. 
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“VEY MATTERS YOUR MONE* 


MATTERS - AINOW YNOA- SYILLVW 


Reduced reproduction of an advertisement 

being issued to subscribing banks by the 

Advertising Department of the American 
Bankers Association 


liquid assets today than ever in our history, even thoug 


to co 


relati 


one-third or more of our consumers have none. I believ & 


this stored-up buying power will help cushion the recession 


before it repeats the plunge of 1921, so disastrous to smal § 
business, provided small business operators are prepared t & 


weather it. The vicious circle of inflated prices (plus unsold 
postwar goods of inferior quality) producing buyer t 
sistance, shrinking sales, cancelled orders and unemploy- 
ment can be controlled only by wisdom applied in time. Thi 


can best be done by the bankers of each community in talls F 


with their customers, and the new Bond-a-Month Plan gives 
us the entering wedge for such advice. 

Individual business operators can buy Series E Bonds w 
to $5,000 maturity value of any one year’s issue for eat! 


person in the family, or the partnership. The Series F Bon! ; 
is the best adapted to the needs of most small corporations; F 


the limit on these and G Bonds, $100,000 a year, will provid 
reserve enough for any but a big business. 

A small store now averaging $1,000 a month in profits, 
after setting aside a reserve for taxes, could invest $200! 
month in E Bonds and build up an operating reserve “ 
$2,400 in a year that would grow into $3,200 if held 10 yeas 
to maturity, and there would still be enough for a good living 
for the proprietor. Put into inventory, that sum could le 
wiped out by losses in a year or less when the downturn cailt, 
whereas in bonds the dollars would only be worth more # 
wholesale prices fell. Savings Bonds are riskless and Tiquit 

A Treasury official tells me of a banker he met in Miss* 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 
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When Terms Enter the Competitive Arena 


A. ANTON FRIEDRICH 


The author, a regular contributor to BANKING, is professor 
of economics at New York University and a member of The 


- Graduate School of Banking faculty. He is also co-author of 
several books on economics, and contributor on economic sub- 
| jects to the Encyclopedia of Social Sciences. 


ER a regime of free action in consumer credit, com- 
| | petitive forces would have much wider scope and 
competitive pressures would be sharper. In addition 


' to competition on the basis of rates, services, and public 


relations, the amount of the down payment and the loan 
period would enter the competitive arena. It is precisely in 
regard to these two matters that instalment sales credit is 


' most vulnerable to competitive pressures and is most liable 


to loose practice. 
The down payment and the loan period determine the 


_ factors which are uppermost in the minds of many consumers 


when considering the advisability of buying on an instalment 


| basis. The down payment constitutes the immediate sacrifice 
_ aconsumer must make to acquire possession of the new arti- 
' cle. It determines the extent to which he will have to draw 
_ down his saving to impress his neighbors with the latest 
- model car. It is the measure of what he must do without now 
' toacquire the articles whose newness and promised pleasures 
- fill his soul with desire. The smaller the down payment, the 


more willing the consumer is to buy and borrow, even if it 
may mean some difficulties later on—so long as the diffi- 
culties are later on. 

The size of the monthly payment rivals the down payment 


) in its effect upon consumer willingness to buy and borrow. 


It is the monthly payment which determines the extent to 


which he must currently economize to retain possession of 
» his purchase. The smaller it is, the less he has to go without 
» other things. Moreover it is the payments due in the months 
» immediately ahead rather than the most distant months 
| which weigh most heavily in the consumer calculations. 


The financially astute and responsible consumer will of 


) course keep other factors in mind. The lower the down and 
» monthly payments, the greater is the total debt and the 


longer it must be carried, the larger is the total of interest 


, Payments, and the higher is the over-all price. The more a 
| consumer recognizes all the factors involved in an instalment 
| loan and gives them their proper weight, the less likely he is 
| ‘osuccumb to the allure of easy credit terms. 


The responsible lender, also, will shy away from too easy 


| ctedit terms. He will keep in mind that long term contracts 
| 4fe subject to the risk of changing economic conditions, 
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changing prices, changing conditions of employment and 
income. Who will dare to predict now what the economic 
conditions will be in the first six months of 1950? He will also 
remember the prewar experience with down payments 
which are too low. Low down payments make it easy to 
acquire volume. They also bear the fruit of slow collections, 
high delinquency ratios, and repossessions. The lower the 
down payment, the longer the time to pay, the greater the 
temptation for consumers to pay higher prices than they can 
afford, to buy more than they can pay for, and to borrow 
more than they can carry. 

Even if it be granted that a majority of consumer credit 
lenders will seek to maintain sound credit practices, there 
will be a minority of instalment sellers and lenders who will 
compete for volume on the basis of easy credit terms. And 
the competitive pressure of this minority will be difficult to 
resist. There is a kind of Gresham’s law with respect to trade 
practices as with money. Just as bad money drives out good 
money, so may bad trade practices drive out the good. 

Now I do not wish to be regarded in the image of a prophet 
of ancient Israel emerging from the wilderness with the cry 
of alarm. On the other hand, I do not think it wise to bury 
one’s head ostrich-like in the sand and refuse to see what 
may lie ahead. There are dangers which lie ahead, particu- 
larly if present inflationary tendencies persist. The short-run 
gains of greater volume will offer increasing temptation. 
Under a regime of freedom, there would be greater need for 
vigilance in maintaining the principles and objectives of 
sound consumer credit. 


Furniture Dealers Will Need Credit 


Regardless of how well financed furniture dealers may find 
themselves at present, they are going to be scratching for 
money within the very near future, Lehman Plummer, vice- 
president of the Central National Bank & Trust Company 
of Des Moines, Iowa, and member of the Consumer Credit 
Committee of the American Bankers Association, told the 
National Retail Furniture Association at its international 
home furnishings market, held in Chicago in July. 

“Tn spite of the fact that financing has not been a problem 
for most of you, and that you have been able to make satis- 
factory financing arrangements or have had the capital to 
carry the paper yourselves, please don’t push this problem 
into the background and say to yourself that your first big 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 83) 
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Direct vs. Indirec 


all other ways of building volume in the automobile 

financing field. And some banks with equal vigor main- 
tain that the way to do more financing of more automobiles 
is through the dealer. Many banks, of course, are right in 
the middle of the road. They do both. 

Two banks each in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and Cleve- 
land, Ohio, operate on opposite sides of the same street, one 
using the direct loan plan for building up automobile financ- 
ing volume, the other soliciting the dealer for his automobile 
paper. All four banks have explained their particular prefer- 
ences, which should provide a reasonably complete appraisal 
of the two views. Three of these banks are among the hun- 
dred largest in the United States; the fourth is slightly over 
the border into the second hundred. 


Gu banks pin their faith on the direct loan plan against 


W: BELIEVE the dealer should handle the financing,” says 
the National City Bank of Cleveland in bold, black letters 
on the front of an eight-page folder explaining to dealers why 
this is the policy of the bank’s consumer credit department. 
“We believe that dealer-financing of new and used cars is 
the most practical plan for us, most satisfactory for the 
dealer, and saves the car buyer time and trouble. We see no 
reason why financing habits, established since the early days 
of automobiles, should be drastically changed in order to 
provide low-cost bank credit for your customers,’’ National 
City tells its dealers. “‘ This is a policy adopted originally by 
The National City Bank . . . a policy we have continually 
hammered home to your customers and ours. We have in- 
vested thousands of advertising dollars in urging car buyers 
to ‘Ask your dealer about National City financing.’” That 
National City means what it says is amply supported by the 
samples of its advertising reproduced in the folder. 


Tae Cleveland Trust Company, on the same street, does 
not solicit dealer financing. I. I. Sperling, assistant vice- 
president, explains it this way: 

“Tn September of 1946, our bank determined to broaden 
the scope of its automobile financing to take advantage of its 
branch set-up and provide for our customers and others a low 
cost direct loan plan for the purchase of automobiles. Pre- 
vious to that time we had operated exclusively on an in- 
direct plan, i. e., buying paper created by automobile dealers 
and competing with other banks and finance companies for 
this business by the payment of reserves. 

“We found that many of our customers who came in to 
see us about credit approvals were diverted to other finance 
plans by dealers to whom we sent them, because of larger 
reserves that were offered due to a highly competitive situa- 
tion existing in Cleveland, and that obviously through no 
fault of ours, customers of the bank were unable to get Cleve- 
land Trust financing when it was requested and wanted. 

“In view of the very definite changes that have occurred 
in financing both as to size of transactions and sales practices 
which seem to be cropping up, it seemed advisable to offer 
a new low cost direct loan plan in Cleveland. Our experience 
has far exceeded our original expectations and we have 
learned definitely that the public, if permitted a preference, 
would rather do business with a bank than through any 
finance plan a dealer might offer. 
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“In spite of the handicaps that would naturally occur fro, 
such a step as we took, we have been able to maintain, 
position where we are financing today approximately {4 
percent of all new cars financed in this area. This is cop, 
parable to our experience under the indirect plan in the pr. 
war era. This is undoubtedly due to the several natu 
which we have; one, 50 banking offices staffed with personn¢ 
thoroughly acquainted with the procedures involved jy 
personal loan lending; two, our ability to offer a convenien: 
from the standpoint of the borrower that has no equal 
this area; three, the establishment of a new low rate {iy 
financing which has had its effect on the entire financing 
rate structure in the Cleveland area as it is possible now {yy 
any automobile buyer who demands it to obtain a low rate: 
four, over 700,000 depositors—a wonderful prospect lis & 
when cars are available; and five, quick service in passing q 
applications. 

“While before the war only about 25 percent of our auto. 
mobile business was in new cars, this is now running better 
than 50 percent. We have, for the first time, absolute contr 
of credits and selection of risks (and they are double the siz 
in dollars) without having to take into consideration the 
possibility of losing a dealer’s business for failing to negotiate 
borderline risks which under today’s competitive condition 
have to be taken without recourse. 

“Banks are fortunate in that the public seems to havea 
greater regard for the obligation incurred and the necessity 
for promptness in paying monthly payments. It is one o 
the basic reasons for low losses in instalment credit which 
have been enjoyed by banks. That relationship permits 
banks to advance funds for the purchase of a car with the 
borrower’s promise that he will send the title in as soon as 
he gets it. Funds are advanced against a trust receipt so that 
the buyer goes into the car purchase with cash. The pos 
sibility of diverting the prospect to other financing arrange- 
ments is virtually eliminated. In several thousand transac- 
tions already handled by us we have had no abuse of this 
special consideration given the auto buyer. The answer is 
that we are making a loan to buy a car, not financing a cat 
which happens to have a buyer. 

“This is definitely quality business—and the public i 
more and more interested, it seems to us, in doing busines 
the bank way.” 


Tue two Pittsburgh banks, located on opposite street corners, 
are not quite so opposed in viewpoint. However, each feels 
that one method of financing automobiles has advantages 
over the other, and each has faith in a different method. 

Farmers Deposit National Bank characterizes itself as 
“Johnny Come Lately” in the instalment loan field, with 
its personal credit service in operation for only slightly ovet 
a year and a half. 

“We like and subscribe to the direct-to-consumer method 
of financing, because in our judgment, it is the only methol 
which permits giving a customer all of the favorable features 
of bank financing. It permits an attractive rate or discoutt 
because the proceeds of a time sales loan under this methol 
does not have to be shared with someone else. It also gives 
the bank exclusive control over its credits, policies, and pre 
cedure. It permits a bank to operate a one rate shop. 
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“Jt was only after long and careful deliberation that the 
directors and officers decided that this (personal credit) 
service was necessary to round out the bank’s facilities to its 
community of customers,” says the bank. “ Before reaching 
this decision, all phases of instalment lending, and all media 
for acquiring business were carefully surveyed and studied. 
Since rounding out the bank’s services to its customers was 


the primary consideration and objective, it was the con- 


© sensus that the direct-to-consumer method was the best 
} approach. Shortly after entering the field, a number of prom- 


inent insurance agents approached the bank with the sug- 


} gestion that it broaden its scope and coverage of the auto- 
© mobile market by extending to agents generally the services 
and facilities of the Bank and Agent Auto Plan. 


“Since this plan did not in any way conflict with the basic 


» principles of direct-to-consumer financing, it was made a 


part of our service. Subsequent developments proved that 


| this was a wise decision as, thus far, the greater portion of 
} our penetration into the automobile time sales market has 


been accomplished under the Bank and Agent Auto Plan, and 


) it is our considered opinion that following the direct-to- 

consumer method exclusively is a tough row to hoe, particu- 
' larly when a bank is starting from scratch. As time goes by, 
» however, and we build up a good file of satisfied customers, 
» the direct method of acquiring business should become more 
productive. 


“Tt is rather difficult to forecast the ultimate productivity 


' of the direct-to-consumer approach, because it seems as 
' though Mr. John Q. Public has been thoroughly educated 
‘ and indoctrinated with the idea that some intermediary 
» should handle all the details involved in arranging the time 
) purchases of an automobile, appliances, etc. Perhaps this is 
» due to the fact that the time sales finance company’s domina- 
> tion of the instalment field for the past 20 years or more has 
"firmly established the custom of looking to the seller to 


arrange for the financing and insuring of the products sold. 
“Working under the Bank and Agent Auto Plan, we have 


| the advantage of having insurance agents act as intermediary 
' and these agents promote the advantages accruing from the 
» use of the plan. These agents are our bird dogs, so to speak. 
» They do all the promotional and leg work necessary to flush 
» out the prospective buyers of a new or used car, and bring 
| them within our zone of influence and range. We provide the 
| promotional ammunition without cost to the agents. They, 


in turn, send these promotional pieces out with statements, 


) personalized letters, and in some instances they are used as 
handouts. 


“Once a prospect is developed by an insurance agent, we 


) take over. The procedure is for the agent to bring the cus- 
» tomer to the bank. An interviewer takes the application, 
| Processes it for investigation and approval. Some agents like 


to be advised by phone of our decision, and others prefer 
that we advise the customer direct either by mail or tele- 
phone. In the present market a large percentage of the loans 


) ate approved far in advance of the delivery date and, in 


| Many instances, we have had applications held in abeyance 
for six months or more. 


“It is our considered opinion that the Bank and Agent 
Auto Plan will one day generate an important volume of 


) dutomobile business, but this day will not come until the 
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production and distribution of automobiles returns to nor- 
malcy, and the present high loss ratio experienced by auto- 
mobile insurance underwriters is reduced to the point where 
this type of insurance will again produce a profit. One of the 
bigger and more difficult problems currently confronting us 
is the ‘iron curtain’ of resistance dealers everywhere have 
built up against any type of financing which takes away 
from them the plus income in the form of reserves, acquisi- 
tion bonuses, etc., they have been receiving throughout the 
years from time sales finance companies.” 


Says the Peoples First National Bank & Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh: “At the present time we are engaged in both a 
direct and indirect automobile financing operation. In other 
words, we promote and handle direct loans to our many cus- 
tomers for the purchase of new and used cars and we also 
work through reputable dealers and discount their instal- 
ment paper for similar sales. Despite the unusual com- 
petitive situations which exist today in all sections of the 
country and particularly in Pittsburgh, we have been suc- 
cessful in securing a reasonable share of the available financ- 
ing business and we have every intention to continue both the 
direct and indirect methods. 

“We believe, however, that the indirect or dealer method 
has advantages over the direct-to-purchaser plan. In the 
first place, we have come to the conclusion that the dealer 
method will eventually provide a substantially greater 
volume of such financing primarily because sales of this 
nature are closed at the point of sale and not at some distant 
point. In other words, when active selling efforts are resumed 
in the automotive field we believe that the purchaser will be 
easily persuaded to sign his contract upon making his de- 
cision to buy the car and that the dealer will emphasize the 
simplicity of completing the transaction then and there. 

“Secondly, we believe that the dealer method gives us a 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 83) 
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CONSUMER CREDIT 


Keep Operations Simple 


Mr. Brown its assistant cashier of The American National 
Bank of Nashville, Tennessee. 


credit service for their communities, bankers have 

seen the picture in different ways, some optimistically, 
and others over a mountain of detail work which they did 
not care to do for the profit involved. 

The organization of a finance service can be very simple 
or complicated in personnel and detail involved, depending 
on the volume of business and the manner in which it is 
serviced. A bank soliciting retail paper from dealers will 
need a more diversified personnel than one which does busi- 
ness only on a direct-to-consumer basis. 

When The American National Bank, Nashville, Tennessee, 
began its present consumer credit operations, the bank em- 
ployed an experienced automobile finance man, who worked 
with one of our younger officers in getting the department or- 
ganized. Together they gathered in all instalment loans from 
the branches and the main office and began servicing them 
from a central location. The branches continued making in- 
stalment loans and feeding them into this department, as 
did all lending officers. 

Other experienced finance men were added from time to 
time as the volume grew and they were assigned to soliciting 
certain types of retail paper from dealers. Today, two men 
are calling on automobile dealers, two others on electrical 
appliance dealers and dealers using FHA Title I loans for 
the sale of their products or labor. All of these men are 
trained in their respective fields of operation. Another man, 
a former aviator, is assigned to develop business with air- 
plane dealers. The volume in airplane financing has been 
small up to now but we have gained some valuable experience 


\ banks have become interested in providing a consumer 


Y TIO 


(Ge 


“She looks 
plenty, er, 
solvent to 


me, Chief” 


IVAN E. BROW) 


that will be helpful when there is a profitable volume. Th 


same man has also given some thought to motor boat finane. [ Ban! 
ing, and, although we have had no retail paper as yet, y, § bank 
have floor planned some boats for our dealers. nate 

When returning servicemen began applying for loans yp. §) n0w 
der the GI Bill of Rights, a returned veteran, an officer ¢ BF inst: 
the bank, was assigned to this phase of our program. To dat: B to ¢ 
this volume has been only a million and a quarter, but we BP pres 
feel the bank has been of real service in this respect. » (For 

Other returning servicemen, on leave from the bank dy. B  “ 
ing the war, were placed in charge of different phases of th J te™ 
operation, two on collections and checking inventories o) J shot 
floor plan, one on office management, and, as volume grows § o 
other personnel will be added and trained in their respectiye Fro 
work. sold 

All of our men so far have had previous experience in bank. J 10 
ing or financing and each is learning from the other the way; J "0 
of a finance business. The same is true of our clerical help, J °™ 


There are at least two girls that know each job and all ar 
working together in the most efficient manner. 

The system and equipment used in different operations 
will vary as will the personnel. We carried a $500,000 out- 
standing on a single card system and it was very satisfac. 
tory. After getting into a larger outstanding, more expensive 
equipment was installed, carrying the visible card in a sliding 
tray. Postings are made without removing the card. Fora 
smaller number of accounts, we believe a card or ledger sheet 
on which payments are posted by a bookkeeping machine is 
efficient enough and is not too expensive for even a small 
bank to install. Expensive equipment is not necessary unless 
outstandings climb to a million or more. 

One of our biggest problems has been to overcome the lack 
of faith in a bank program on the part of the borrowing pub- 
lic and the dealer selling on time. Business with a bank has 
been long regarded by the average person as only for the rich, 
and it’s true that the wealthier person has been the bank’ 
best customer. 

Not so long ago many merchants selling on retail contracts 
had them thrown back by the banks. They now hesitate to 
depend on the bank for servicing their paper. We have hai 
to demonstrate our service by taking ‘‘marginal” paper 
along with the good, and getting checks for the proceeds 
back to the dealers the same day the contracts were signed 
by the purchasers. 

Prompt service on approving credits, discounting the con- 
tracts, and an efficient collection service are winning the 
dealer over on retail credits to the same bank where previ- 
ously he only deposited his funds, maintained a safe deposi 
box, and borrowed his commercial loans. The businessmat 
prefers to do all his business at the same place, making for 
efficiency in his operation. 

Competition between the banks and finance companies 
benefits and elevates the standards of both. With the credit 
and banking needs of all levels of society well served, Amet'- 
can banking should become more essential to the masses an 
thereby eliminate the necessity of control or competition by 
government agencies. We are learning that service has é 
broader meaning than we have ever known before. 
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| Sound Terms for Consumer Credit 


tension of consumer instalment credit has been set by 
the Committee on Consumer Credit of the American 


: | STANDARD of what it considers sound terms for the ex- 


» Bankers Association, as a suggested guide for the country’s 


banks, if and when government regulation should be elimi- 
nated. The terms, compiled “‘in view of economic conditions 
) now existing,’ cover consumer durable goods financed on an 


> instalment basis and personal instalment loans, according 
» to Carl M. Flora, chairman of the Committee and vice- 
») president, First Wisconsin National Bank of Milwaukee. 
» (For terms, see below on this page.) 


“Our Committee recognizes the necessity of keeping the 


: terms on instalment credit on a sound basis. Excessive debt 
» should not be made attractive and merchandised. The days 


‘of a dollar down and a dollar a week should not return. 
' From an economic standpoint merchandise is not actually 


sold unless it is paid for and retained by the buyer. 


To encourage people to buy goods that they cannot afford 
) would be wasteful and destructive to the American econ- 
omy.” 
_ “However,” Mr. Flora pointed out, “it should be clearly 
' understood that the extension of consumer credit is a highly 
’ flexible and personal matter. The soundest extension of this 
) credit depends upon a number of factors: the character of 


> the borrower, his income, his obligations, the stability of his 
> employment, local business or agricultural conditions, his 


‘ownership of liquid savings—to mention a few. Therefore, 

/ any terms suggested by our Committee would be only for 

' general guidance of the banks because the terms of each in- 

| dividual joan should be tailor-made to fit the circumstances 
of the individual borrower. . . . 


Our Committee is keenly aware that [bank] leadership 
' carries an obligation and that, in urging the elimination 
of governmental control of consumer credit, banking assumes 


the responsibility for extending this credit in a constructive 
manner. 


“In banking we recognize that the social significance of 
consumer credit transcends all other factors in importance,” 

) Mr. Flora stated. “While this type of credit is beneficial if 
| properly used, it is unusually susceptible to abuse; if exploited 


the social results would be unfortunate. 


“Our Committee realizes that within the next few years 


» there may be pressure to extend this credit on a more liberal 
» basis than ever before. Bankers know that credit creates 


) debt and that when an individual becomes indebted to the 


) point that his budget is not manageable, the extension of 


) credit has been harmful instead of beneficial. 
“One of the major jobs in our economy in the next few 
» Years will be to distribute a large volume of consumer goods. 


: Manufacturers need a market for their output to sustain 
» their production and employment. Consumer credit has 
) ‘teated mass markets and made possible mass distribution 
) ofdurable goods. It is evident that this credit will necessarily 


; my a leading role in maintaining our economy on a high 
level. 


“However, as bankers we understand what this credit does 
| and does not do from an economic standpoint. Through the 
: enforced savings of instalment payments it channels the pur- 
| chasing power of millions of American families into worth- 
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while purchases of durable goods. Many of these families 
would never have acquired these goods if they had been forced 
to save the entire amount in advance, as the normal expenses 
of living would have absorbed most of their incomes. By 
buying durable goods prudently out of current income mil- 
lions of Americans have enjoyed home ownership, auto- 
mobile transportation and labor saving devices. Consumer 
credit has enabled these families to enjoy a higher standard 
of living than they could have otherwise achieved. In addi- 
tion, the mass production of durable goods made possible 
by instalment credit has resulted in substantially lower 
prices which has permitted many more families to buy these 
goods than if they had been manufactured in small volume 
for only the cash buyers. 


However, we clearly recognize that instalment credit 
does not create new wealth. It simply permits buying 
out of future income. It is not a magic cure-all or panacea 
for all the problems of distribution and unemployment. Any 
extension of consumer credit is definitely limited by the 
earning power of the individual and how much debt the 
individual can safely assume. 

‘*Banking accepts its responsibility to business and in- 
dustry to provide an adequate flow of consumer credit to 
enable merchants and dealers all over the country to sell 
the maximum volume of goods that can be properly and 
profitably absorbed in their communities. Banking realizes 
its duty to its many millions of customers to provide them 
with the necessary instalment credit they need whether for 
the purchase of durable goods or for any other useful purpose. 

“Our Committee,” Mr. Flora said, “has carried out a 
nationwide program for the past five years to assist the banks 
of the country to develop new techniques to meet more ef- 
ficiently the credit needs of individuals and small business in 
the postwar period. From the activity reported by the banks 
of the nation on instalment credit, we believe that banks 
will continue to meet adequately the credit needs of the 
American people, and at the same time exert their influence 
to keep this credit on a sound basis in their communities.” 


Suggested Terms for Instalment Financing 
(Articles Costing $2,500 or Less) 


Minimum 
Down Maximum 
Class of Business Payment Terms 
(1) Automobiles 
(a) New Cars 33 24 Months 
(b) Used Cars—1946 and later ‘ % 18 
(c) Used Cars—1940-41-42 15 
(2) New Household Appliances (Minimum monthly payment—$7.50 
Minimum down payment—$15.00) 
(a) Refrigerator, Gasand Electric Ranges, 
Washing Machines, and Ironers... . 20% 36 Months 
(b) Radios, Phonograph Combinations, 
and Other Appliances 25% 18 
(c) Television Sets 25% plus 18 
installation cost 


*Based on sound retail value as stated in standard used car guides. 
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Trends in Bank Employee Pensions 


W. B. DUNCKEL 


The Bankers Trust Company of New York, of which Mr. 
DUNCKEL is vice-president in charge of the pension division, 
is a leader in the pension trust field. 


business has adopted any form of retirement system for 

its employees, Bankers Trust Company recently under- 
took a survey of pension practices in banks throughout the 
nation, the results of which were published in July. 

The study was made with the cooperation of nearly 700 
banks which supplied data for use in the study. 

In the belief that best results, with enough detail in analy- 
sis, would be obtained by drawing an arbitrary line some- 
where among the 14,000 banks, it was decided to limit the 
survey to those with deposits of $22.5 million and over; it 
was found that such a line would include employee groups 
ranging from 35 to 12,000 and would actually cover approx- 
imately two-thirds of all bank employees in the United 
States. To this group have been added, for separate analysis, 
the plans of 10 state banking associations, comprising 454 
banks with 8,066 employees. With the exception that three 
state savings bank associations’ plans were included with 
the study of association plans, no mutual savings banks were 
studied in the detailed analysis of bank sponsored plans. 

This study was likewise conducted to discover the types 
of employee retirement systems in use. This phase of the 
work showed that actually there are 226 different plans in 
effect, not including the group plans undertaken by associ- 
ations, or the plan of the Federal Reserve banks, which has 
also been included in the analysis. 

Before taking up the discussion of the findings of the sur- 
vey, it is interesting to report that while banks were among 
the first employers to adopt employee retirement plans, the 
development was relatively slow from 1889 until 1942. Be- 
tween 1942 and 1947 we found that 177 new plans were put 
into effect from among our “study-group”’ of 688 banks. Of 
this total number of banks, which we queried for our analy- 
sis, only 112 had formal pension plans prior to 1942; 290 
banks had no formal plans; 31 banks had profit sharing plans 
designed to be used for retirement rather than incentive 
purposes; and we assumed that the 78 banks not replying 
to our survey had no plans. For the sake of the record let me 
point out that a breakdown of banks actually shows 700 
banks in the $22.5 million and upwards classification, but we 


T AN effort to determine the extent to which the banking 


Number Percent 
of of 
Year Adopted | Pla ns Total 

Prior to 1942 112 30%, 
1942 9 3 
1943 16 
1944 43 
1945 62 
1946 31 

Up to March 1947 16 


289 


found that there were 12 closely affiliated institutions in jj; 
group, so that we directed our questionnaire to only (i 
banks. A breakdown of the 289 banks with formal plans| b 
year of adoption is shown in the table below, left. 

Under the state associations we found that 169 bark 
came under pension plans during the 1942-1947 period, ; 
slightly more than one-third of the total banks so cover 
representing 25 percent of the total employees covered } 
these group plans. 

In presenting this study, which is available to bank offices 
and directors upon written request, we added a conveniey 
method of finding the approximate cost of a pension plx 
because of the widespread interest we found in the cost fy. 
tor among banks and bankers throughout the country. 

The study itself is a valid summary, we believe, of the ge. 
eral situation in all sections and districts, although the groy. 
ing number of bank-sponsored employee retirement systen: 
may make feasible a future study embracing a somewhy 
broader cross section including representation of individw 
institutions below the $22.5 million deposit mark. 

Having summarized the background against which th 
study was conducted, let us look at some of the finding 
which of necessity we will have to highlight in this revies 

It is interesting to find, for instance, that many bank 
which do not have a formal pension plan actually provid 
on a informal basis, for the support of retired employes 
and oddly enough these informal arrangements, withow 
advance promise or commitment by the bank to the en 
ployees, actually cost more than would the operation of: 
regularly established pension system. 

Also noteworthy, and something which in the admins 
tration of both bank and industrial retirement systems ve 
have found to be true, is the fact that plans are and mus 
be constantly revised. This fact emphasizes the importanee 
of a continuing study of the pension practices of any inst: 
tution in the light of changing conditions. For instance, we 
found that there was very little agreement on all major 
pension plan provisions, with the result that there are 2 
different plans in effect in the 289 banks listed as having 
formal plans. Of those plans adopted since 1942, 59 ar 
pension trusts, 28 are group contract plans, and 42 are ind: 
vidual insurance or annuity plans. The insured method was 
used to a greater extent among the.smaller banks tha 
among the larger, as will be seen from the table below. 


Group | Individwat | 
Annuity | Policies Total 


| 4 

14 - 15 

11 27 

18 32 

14 51 

59 } 129 


| Pension 
Trust 


*Including three group permanent plans 
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Revisions of previously established plans are an impor- 
tant and continuing development, and lead to the conviction 


© that there is no one “ ideal”’ method or system. Each method, 


each type, the inclusion or exclusion of various features 
possess distinct advantage or disadvantage for an individual 
institution. Care should be taken to select the method which 
pest suits the individual requirements—and individual aims 
_—of each bank. 

Our study includes a tabular analysis of the 226 formal 
plans, covering such things as numbers of employees, eligi- 
bility requirements, retirement ages, employee contribu- 
tions and benefits. This will enable bankers to study in de- 
tail the plans now in use in all parts of the country, and by 
banks of various sizes. For convenience, the list is broken 
down by deposit categories, ranging from institutions with 
deposits from $22.5 million to $50 million and ranging up- 
wards to banks with deposits in excess of $1 billion. 

There seems to be no pointed interest in pension plans 
centered in any particular category of banks. We found that 
32 percent of banks between $250 million and $1 billion 
established plans during the 1942-1947 period, while among 
the smaller institutions, in the $22.5-million to $50-million 


} group, 20 percent added retirement systems during the 
same period. 


T 
\; pip not treat profit sharing retirement plans as “for- 
mal” plans for the purposes of this study, since there is no 


actuarial feature to such plans, and there is not necessarily 


any rule governing assignment of profits to the retirement 


> account of individual employees. In the group studied only 
} 31 had such an arrangement, and these usually provided 
) that an account be maintained for each employee to which a 
) share of profits is assigned each year. Interest in this type of 
' retirement plan is fairly localized, with 10 percent located in 


Federal Reserve District 7, and the remainder divided sub- 
stantially among banks in District Nos. 5, 3 and 2. There 
were no such plans at all in three districts. 

Most banks without formal plans have some kind of in- 
formal retirement system, which is subject to some degree of 
discretion. There are 26 banks in this group, however, that 
have evolved a pattern which is more or less standard, while 
37 are guided by merit and need. In nearly all these informal 


' plans, pensions are based on final salary, while in most for- 


mal plans the pensions are figured on an average salary over a 
long period of years. The most common “ informal formulas” 
found in the survey are those that call for (a) 50 percent of 
final salary; (b) Social Security plus an amount to equal 50 
percent of final salary; and (c) 1 percent of final salary 
multiplied by years of service. As has been said, under such 
plans the actual annual cost is often greater than that re- 
quired to establish a formal plan for all employees, utilizing 
actuarial average costs. 

There is much interest among various bankers’ organiza- 
tions in group plans involving more than a single institution. 
As has been said, there are currently 10 state bankers associ- 
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ations, including three savings banks groups, which now 
conduct a group plan for member institutions. This is a 
fairly recent development, the first of such plans having been 
established 10 years ago in Illinois and New Jersey. In addi- 
tion to these 10, three other associations—Oregon, Maine, 
and Michigan—have undertaken pension plans, and al- 
though no information is currently available on the Oregon 
plan, Maine and Michigan are not group plans, but rather 
involve the use of individual policies, and the plans must be 
established by each bank. The studies of these two associa- 
tions, while facilitating the establishment of a plan by indi- 
vidual banks, still require that each bank employ a pension 
specialist and administer its own system. The other plans, 
by contrast, provide an association sponsored set-up which 
relieves the individual banks of the technical details of in- 
stalling and administering separate pension plans. The ad- 
vantages inherent in such a set-up, particularly for small 
banks, is obvious. The four largest association plans, em- 
bracing 4,275 of a total of 8,066 employees covered by all 
such plans, are administered by boards of trustees, a ma- 
jority of whom are elected by the participating banks. The 
two plans operative in New York State—i.e., the plan of the 
New York State Bankers Association and the Savings 
Banks Association of the State of New York—are funded by 
the pension trust method, and were voluntarily placed under 
the supervision of the State Insurance Department. 

While there are broadly accepted standards for eligibility, 
benefits, or other factors involved in a retirement system, 
very few plans agree on the details of such provisions. There 
is one thing that is fairly common to all plans, and that is a 
retirement age of 65, with some provision in many plans for 
earlier retirement. 


Au such variances, as well as an analysis of the common 
denominators that have been found, are covered in the 
tabular breakdown mentioned earlier. However, before tak- 
ing up what seems to be the most popular query regarding 
pensions—i.e., ““ How much do they cost?””—it might be well 
to touch briefly on some of the factors involved in pension 
plans and discuss the way in which they have been handled 
by various banks. 

As regards vesting of rights in the pension funds, there is 
a wide discrepancy among the 226 formal plans studied. 
Seven provide that rights vest immediately upon an em- 
ployee’s entry into the plan, while 48 never fully vest pen- 
sion rights until normal retirement age or until actual re- 
tirement—whether early or following normal age. The 171 
other plans provide for vesting under various conditions, 
but in general it can be said that vesting under pension 
trusts has been more restrictive than under insured plans, 
and that the larger banks are more restrictive as a group 
than the smaller banks. 

Prior to 1941, almost all bank pension plans required em- 
ployee contributions. Since 1942, however, the trend is 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 
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Che School of Banking 


Joseph N. Adams, Jr. 
R. DeWitt Adams 
Elmore R. Alexander 
Roger S. Ames 
‘Bernard L. Amiss 
Gerald Miller -Anderson— 
Harry F. Andrews 
Raymond S. Andrews 
Walter A. Applegate 
Carl H. Arnold 
John W. Arthur, Jr. 
William “Baggs 
H. N. ‘Bales 
Harry €. Barthel 
Halsey G. Bechtel, Jr. 
James Wilber ‘Bell 
John W. Bellamy, Jr. 
Warren Robertson “Bentley 
Walter John ‘Bergquist 
Edward Allen ‘Berndt 
Franklin Thomas ‘Bigelow 
Addison Baldwin “Bingham: 
Richard W. “Bloomfield 
Walter William “Bonge 
Fred (. Bowditch, Jr. 
Clement A. Bramley, Jr. 
William L. “Branch 
Howard John “Breeman— 
Albert Edward “Brown= 
Gardner Lombard “Brown= 
Charles (. “Burchard 
Edwin H. ‘Burkle 
Clarence W. ‘Butler 
(Clement Cambon, Jr. 


Rafael Carrion, Jr. 
Phil Clark Carroll 
Charles Francis Chamberlain; 
John M. Champe 
Lawrence Weeden (hamplin_ 
Thomas ‘Dwight Chatfield 
Leslie Gould Cheshire 
G. Russell (lark, 
Linden J. Clark, 
Warren Ingram (lark, 
Alton Paine Cole 
G. Frank (ole, Jr. 

J. William (oles 
G. Edward (Cooper 
Herbert R. Corey 
Wilmot R. Craig 
Robert L. Cudd 
John Joseph Cunliffe, 
Laurence Walter “Dalton 
Edgar Stanton “Dedrick , 
Charles “D. J. Dever 
Alfred Frederick “Dietrich 
John M. “Dunnick, 
Carl €. “Dunnington— 
Charles H. Eager 
George H. Emde 
George ‘B. Farquharson= 
Albert F. Fischer 
R. Murray Fitzsimmons 
Gordon -Alger Fleming 
Roland Fleming 
Stanley Fletcher 
C. Harry Forse 
“Donald Prescott Frail 
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Fr 
Norman G. Fricke 
Frank R. Gaetje 
James G. Gaffney © 
Joseph Anthony Gianganij 
George F. Gilbert, 
Paul T. Good 
Frederick “Bolles Grab 
Fred Woodside Green ©" 
Harold L. Gregg | 
Henry F. Grimm. Ha 
William (. Grima: N 
Theodore R. Habingreii, H 
John J. Harrington: E 
W. Wright Harri 
George Edward Harsu§ 
James F. Hatcliffe 
Carl Philip Hearthuy 
Frederick J. Hetrick 
Harvey (. Higgerson: 
Edmond (Colson Hitcheu 
Ernest W. Hodge 
Frank Holmes, Jr. 
William “Paul Hood 
Thomas +A. Hors 
August A. Horwath 
Lawrence O. Hotchkis 
Harry T. Hudson, Jr 
Carl W. Hummer 
Robert John Hunter © 
Austin W. Hutchino 
James Emmett Igo 
Harold A. Jacobs 
Charles B. Jenkins, J 
George M. Johnson. 
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g Howard J. Johnson_ 
; Joseph D. Jolly 


| Ora G. Jones, Jr. 


i Wiliam G. Kearns 
M. Eugene Keller 
David H. Kendig 
| Walter W. Kennedy 
' Harold N. Klein— 
Fred W. Klocke 
icholas William Knight. 
Urnold Walter Kolkebeck 
Albert Kreiling 
Raymond A. 
Adelbert N. Langendorff 
Wiliam Larsen— 
Earle Oliver Latham: 
John Leslie 
Harry A. Levine 
N. Milton Lewis 
Herman Lieneck , 
Everett J. Livesey 
(lare A. Lueckes 
Wiliam Lumsden— 
Robert Price McConnell 
(Charles W. McCoy 
‘Bernard H. McMahon 
Winston (. Macdonough 
win Robeson MacKethan_ 
ercer Charles Mac’Pherson_ 
Andrew P. Maloney 
Julius Willard Mangum. 
John Maples, Jr. 
Upton S. Martin= 
(larence Raymond Mead 
John A. Meszaros 
Melvin (. Miller 
Philip H. Milner 
Robert John Moore, Sr. 
Frederick H. Morris 
R. Hobart Morris 
Thomas €. Mottola. 


Homer ‘B. Moyer 
Emerson Carlyle 
“Duncan Hale Newell, Jr. 
Chauncey A. Niles 
Edwin €. Norman 
Curtis Joyce Norris 
Frederick (hapin Ober 
Frank O” Brion 
Philip Joseph Orsi 
GuStav Kvale OSterhus 
Randolph F. W. Oftman— 
Howard W. Oswald, Jr. 
Ambrose Owen— 
Laurance Louden “Parsons 
‘Bruce “Percy 
George Edward ‘Perkins 
Frank Morrison “Perley 
Luther €. Pflum- 
William K. ‘Phelan 
Fred ‘Piggott. 

L. Girard Pondrom. 
€. “Davison ‘Potter 
Frank ‘P. “Powers 
W. Harlan Pye 
Augustus Louis Raffetto 
William George Rainsford 
Ernest W. Redekew 
George A. Reid 
‘Paul K. Reiter 

Walter J. Riley I 
Noel T. Robinson— 
LeSter E. Rowe 
Irving Earl Sage 
‘Paul G. Sandhorst 
Albert J. Schmidt_ 
George H. Schmitz 
Warren Andrew Schneider 
Carl €. Schwendler 
Leslie J. Scott. 
Lloyd O. Selby 
Albert €. Shaw 
Philip Scofield Shoemaker 


Lowell W. Skilliter 
James Phillips Smith 
Kenneth W. Sparr 
George W. Spicer 
Edmund J. Sprankle 
‘Paul (. Stetzelberger 
I. Roger Stevens, Jr. 
Roland E. Stieringer 
Kenneth John Storms 
‘Paul M. Strait. 
Maurice H. Strothman, Jr. 
William Conover Stryker 
Robert S. Swaim- 


‘Bernard WinSton Taliaferro 


Harold “Douglas Terry 
Fred (. Terwilliger 
Eric Henry Thomas 
J. Kenneth Thomas 

Richard Henry Thompson 
Charles F. Tietjen= 

Charles €. Treman, Jr. 

Edward (. Tutwiler 
James ‘P. Tyson 
Thomas Viétor Varnedow 
Karl H. Velde 
Paul R. Vervoort- 
John Sheaffer Waggoner 
J. Ralph Wagner 
John Archer Wallace 
Louis V. Walsh 
Walter Coyne Warner 
Henry Chisholm Watt. 
J. Robert WebSter 

LaVerne J. Wetherbee 
- James G. Wing 

Thomas Ray Wirsing, Jr. 

Herbert -A. Wood 
Philip Woollcott. 
Eugene R Wuerfel 
Walter Wulff 
J. Warren Ziegler 
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In the cut at the left are, left to right, the graduating class’ Permanent Secretary Greene, Dr. Stonier, the class’ President 

Clark and the new member of the board of regents, Walter W. Kennedy. (See story below.) In the cut at the right 

is shown a panel in operation, consisting of, left to right, Associate Director Irwin, Ralph D. Griffin, vice-president, 

Mercantile-Commerce National Bank, St. Louis, and Frederick W. Hetzel, vice-president, The Trust Company of 

New Jersey, Jersey City. The student being examined is Charles W. McCoy, City National Bank & Trust Company, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Record-Breaking G. 5. B. Session 


HE 1947 resident session of The Graduate School of Bank- 
i res conducted by the American Bankers Association at 
Rutgers University, was a record-breaker. The enrolment, 
totaling 908 bank officers, the graduating class of 227 men and 
the freshman class of 424 all set new high marks. 
Here are other highlights cf the two weeks, June 15-27: 
A memorial seminar honored the late General Leonard P. 


Ayres of Cleveland, who had been an annual speaker at the 
School since its first vear, 1935. Director Harold Stonier an- 
nounced establishment of the Ayres Leadership Award, which 
will be conferred at appropriate times on a student or alumnus 
who makes ‘‘an outstanding contribution to banking and the 
national welfare.’’ The seminar speaker was Russell Weisman, 
chief editorial writer of the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


At another evening seminar J. B. Hinton, Director of Studies 
Institute of Bankers, London, addressed the students. 

The Richard W. Hill Award went to Gustav K. Osterhus 
chief trust examiner of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
This is presented annually to the oldest member of the graduat 
ing class as a testimonial to his diligent interest and belief ir 
adult education and in recognition of his inspiration to younger 
students. 

The Class of 1947 elected G. Russell Clark, assistant manager 
of the New York Clearing House Association, as its president, 
and Fred W. Greene, executive secretary of the North Carolina 
Bankers Association, as permanent secretary. 

The class also elected Walter WW. Kennedy, executive vice- 
president of the First National Bank, Montgomery, Alabama, 
to the School’s board of regents. 

Diplcmas were presented to the Class of 1947 on the evening 
of June 27 by Loring L. Gelbach, president of the Central 
National Bank, Cleveland, ‘who is chairman of the board ol 
regents. Director Stonier delivered the commencement address. 


Left, a step in the life of a diploma—the signing by Registrar 
Powers. Miss Mary Smith of the A.B.A.’s Wilmington office is 
holding the sheepskin in place. Below, a panel discussion under the 
chairmanship of Robert Taylor of the A.B.A. staff (in shirtsleeves 
and including (left to right) Students (all Class of °47) E. R. 
Alexander, I. E. Sage, E. A. Berndt and J. J. Harrington 
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H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


Mr. DicKHUTH is a financial writer on the staff of The 
New York Herald Tribune. 


markets showed mixed trends in July. The pessimism 

which has pervaded the financial district for so long was 
dissipated somewhat by a preponderance of inflationary con- 
siderations. There were two prime motivating factors. One 
was higher wages for coal miners achieved by John L. Lewis 
which conjured up a new series of price rises. This was ac- 
centuated by the increase in steel prices which followed al- 
most immediately. 

Secondly, the suggestions of Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall for a coordinated European rehabilitation plan left 
no doubt in anybody’s mind that somewhere within the scope 
of the blueprint which may emerge from the international 
discussions, the United States will be called upon for financial 
and economic assistance over and above the credits now on 
the books. 


i general economic situation affecting the investment 


Inflationary Implications 


While the desired result of stimulating production on the 


Continent is regarded as all to the good, the implication of 
further large scale credits by this country was held to have 
inflationary implications. A similar effect on the minds of 
financial men had passage of the new rent law permitting 


” 


“voluntary” increases of 15 percent as well as the steady 
deterioration of relations between the East and the West. 

Indeed, President Truman’s request to lower prices was 
almost forgotten in this chain of events, except for con- 
tinued propaganda along those lines by small business 
groups now feeling the brunt of buyers’ resistance or in- 
ability to cope with current prices. Sharp curtailment of 
replacement orders by retail establishments has taken place 
in many lines, much to chagrin of manufacturers and dis- 
tributors. This very uneven economic trend has been ap- 
praised with a good deal of caution by the markets. 


Government Bond Market 


The government bond market remained narrow. Some of 
the long term issues have been edging off in several instances 
near the lows for the year. The market as a whole was quiet 
and steady and unaffected by the congressional vicissitudes 
of income tax legislation. 

As expected in informed quarters, the Government's fiscal 
year ended on June 30 with a surplus. Even though many 
non-cash items were included in the compilations, the actual 
budget surplus was reported at $754,000,000. One of the 
reasons for the good showing and for the first balanced 
budget since the middle of Hoover Administration, was that 
tax receipts exceeded estimates by a considerable margin. 
In fact, they were $221,000,000 higher in the fiscal year 
ended June 30 last than in the preceding 12-month period. 
There are strong hopes in financial quarters for a continua- 
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tion of budgetary surpluses regardless of tax cuts, of the 
Marshall Plan and of the international situation. 


International Bank Debentures 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, somewhat overshadowed by other events, has mean- 
while solved its most pressing legal and operational diffi- 
culties with respect to its first $250,000,000 offering of 
debentures, split between 10-year maturities for banks and 
25-year obligations for institutional investors. The securities 
carry 214 and 3 percent interest, respectively. The securi- 
ties are listed on the New York Stock Exchange and regis- 
tered with the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

The definitive world bank debentures are bearer coupon 
bonds in denominations of $1,000, $10,000 and $100,000. 
Also fully registered bonds in denominations of $1,000, 
$10,000 and authorized multiples. 


Treasury Bills Unpegged 


The long advocated and much debated unpegging of 
Treasury bills is now a reality. The Federal Reserve Open 
Market Committee announced on July 2 it would leave 90- 
day bills issued after July 10 free to find their own rate level 
in the money market. This represents a departure from the 
last five years when the committee has held the rate on 
Treasury bills at three-eighths of 1 percent by its offer to re- 
purchase them at any time at that rate. 

The change did not affect bills issued prior to July 10. 
It was conceded from the outset that this move would lift 
rates to somewhat higher levels and there was a good deal 
of disappointment that the average bid of 0.594 for the first 
issue of unpegged bills was not higher. 

Since the Federal Reserve banks hold the lion’s share of all 
such outstanding obligations, they were consequently ac- 
cused of maintaining a continued artificially low rate. At 
first, therefore, the banks did not display a great deal of 
interest in unpegged bills and it is unlikely that they will 
unless the rate rises to about 0.75 percent. It was contended 
in banking quarters that an unpegged Treasury bill should 
sell at a premium over a certificate of the same length to 
maturity. 

There is good reason to believe that this development is 
part of the Treasury and Federal Reserve strategy; namely, 
to discourage commercial banks from bidding for any kind 
of Treasury securities and thus to stem any further moneti- 
zation of the debt. 

It is fairly obvious also that unpegging means the end of 
the former procedure of shifting bills in and out of the Re- 
serve System in adjustment of commercial bank reserve 
positions. 

Instead of using surplus funds for the purchase of 
securities, the banks may now leave them with the central 
banks or use federal funds for adjustment operations. 
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HERBERT BRATTER 


CHARLES PHELPS 


This “Dollar Shortage” 


WASHINGTON 
TOCKHOLDERS in international cable and wireless com- 
~ panies should receive handsome dividends this year, 
thanks to the constant use of the phrase “dollar short- 
age’’ in the news reports from abroad. Just who first hit upon 
this felicitous slogan, research has not disclosed. In an ordi- 
nary bank, of course, the phrase has a special meaning. But, 
the way the expression is being used by government leaders, 
columnists and editors here as well as abroad in connection 
with international economic relations, the implication is that 
not the bank but the bank’s customers are “ broke’’; and it 
is the bank’s duty to balance the customers’ accounts by 
enough loans and gifts to make up the difference and close 
the ‘‘gap.”’ 

“Dollar shortage’”’ means merely that the desire abroad 
for things the American dollar will buy in the United States 
far exceeds the supply of dollars available to make such pur- 
chases. The wants exceed the means to pay, by and large. 
Even this statement needs some qualification. France, for 
instance, one of the most anxious pursuers of the almighty 
dollar, has laid away quite a sizeable sockful of gold in the 
central bank which it simply does not want to use if it can 
borrow or beg; and this doesn’t take any account of the very 
considerable foreign assets which French citizens individually 
have and hold beyond their Government’s reach. Further- 
more, according to the recently published annual report of 
the Bank for International Settlements, it is estimated that 
at the beginning of 1947 private gold holdings in France 
reached the high figure of 3,000 tons, equivalent to about 
$3.4 billion, or nearly five times as much as the gold reserves 
of the Bank of France. 


Gold Holdings 


In an analysis of the dollar “crisis” the National City 
Bank of New York shows gold holdings outside the United 
States and the World Bank and Fund approximating $15 
billions, compared with only $10 billions in 1940; while at 
the same time foreigners held dollar balances of about $5 
billions in May. 
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As I write this, I have before me a large handful of Britis 
and American press clippings on the dollar shortage. | 
a central intelligence were planning a world campaign t 
convince the American public that it is this country’s r 
sponsibility to close the gap between foreign wants an 
foreign means it could hardly be more successful in getting 
space in the news columns. If one spoke of shortages of coa 
and raw materials, of railroads, factories and homes abroad 
it would mean what “dollar shortage’”’ means; but it woul 
not half so well point the finger in this direction. “ Dollar 
shortage” seems to imply that the only element that s 
missing is the one which the American Treasury can supply 

So one reads in the words of Britain’s Lord President 0 
the Council how the shortage of dollars is forcing in man 
countries a downward spiral in international trade. It hap 
pens that the United States for years now has been sus 
taining a large “favorable” balance of unrequited exports 
This is a wholly abnormal situation. If maintaining world 
trade means indefinite gifts and loans by this country, 
there will have to be some downward adjustment of the vol- 
ume. That, of course, will mean some contraction in employ- 
ment and production here in the affected industries; which 
explains why it is that in those circles the foreign clamor for 
dollars evokes the desired response from those who want to 


make and export the goods the foreign countries cannot pay 
for. 


Foreign Aid Means Butter and Eggs 


I happened to be in England when lend-lease was cut of 
in 1945. The typical British reaction was that of anger, asi: 
lustrated repeatedly since by the recriminations in the edi 
torial columns of The Economist of London. Everywhere it 
England the people knew what lend-lease meant to them 
They saw it three times a day on their tables in the form a 
meat and eggs. And they appreciated the lift it gave to thei 
wartime national budget; the relief to their already very bur 
densome personal taxes. In this country, recently, there have 
been signs of growing awareness of the meaning of foreign ail 
to the individual American. The other day, when there was 
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talk of Washington restaurants going back to meatless 
menus, a fellow member of the Press Club remarked: “‘ You 
know, I never quite realized before that these foreign loans 
are coming off our tables.” 

You see the same realization in former Under Secretary 
of the Treasury John W. Hanes’ analysis of the 194647 
budget results announced early in July. The $754,000,000 
surplus would have been $2,050,000,000 larger, had there 
been no British loan withdrawals. And on the surplus depends 
tax policy. Those abroad who have been talking of a “threat- 
ened dollar famine” may think they see this country’s duty 
clearly. Yet, while this Government has made clear in the 
pronouncements of the State Department, culminating in 
Secretary Marshall’s June 5 address at Harvard University 
inviting Europe to coordinate its recovery efforts, that we are 
ready to give even further help, it is implicit in press con- 
ference remarks of Secretary of the Treasury Snyder that the 
world is not being offered life membership on the congres- 
sional appropriation committees. Perhaps he was trying to 
suggest a new motto: “ No representation without taxation.” 


This Country is Fed Up 


The biggest factor in the foreign aid picture at this writing 
is the American-Government’s promise to do what it can for 
Europe, if Europe first does what it can for itself and devel- 
opsa continental plan. What the Marshall speech at Harvard 
signified was that this country is fed up with the chaotic 
situation resulting from the impossibility of reaching an 
understanding with Moscow and is prepared to confess, if 
necessary, that there are really two worlds and act accord- 
ingly. Europe then becomes two Europes, Eastern and 
Western, and an integral part of the Western part must be 
the three Western zones of Germany. 

Logically, therefore, since the economic unification of 
all four zones of Germany in accordance with Potsdam has 
proved thus far unattainable, with Germany continuing to 
be a drain on the United States and Britain, Western Ger- 
many must be reorganized de facto as a separate country. 
By the time this is published a new and higher level of in- 
dustry for Western Germany and a new currency indis- 


pensable to revival of the economy will have been announced. 
Doubtless it was in the light of this as yet undeclared de- 
cision that the World Bank management in June undertook 
to examine the possibilities of helping European revival by 
creating a Ruhr Authority to which the bank might lend. 
Certainly this decision prompted the dispatch to Germany of 
the secretaries of Commerce and Agriculture and a business 
advisor of the Commerce Department, James S. Knowlson 
of the Stewart-Warner Corporation. The decay of ruined 
Germany has been a drawback to its neighboring countries. 
On its revival and self-support depends in part the recovery 
of its western neighbors who normally trade with Germany 
or profit from the transit trade. In May The Economist 
wrote of “the way in which British policy is being driven to 
consider reluctantly and clumsily the closer economic asso- 
ciation of Western Europe around the west German nucleus.”’ 


A Pre-June 5 British View 


In this connection, it is interesting to recall that The Econ- 
omist anticipated Secretary Marshall’s proposal when it 
suggested that the wealth of the New World could be brought 
in “to redress the balance of payments of the Old” by a 
closer association of the countries of Western Europe. “ And 
if the difficulties in the way are simply the unreasonable re- 
calcitrance of the Europeans, let the United States use its 
great power to knock their heads together and impose agree- 
ment; there are plenty of Europeans who would welcome 
American dictation if it were for a good cause. But it does 
not behoove the Western Europeans simply to wait in atti- 
tudes of passive despair for their salvation to be thrust upon 
them. Those who remember the strenuous crises of the war 
will recall that President Roosevelt succeeded in launching 
lend-lease only after the Battle of Britain had been fought 
and won. The countries of Western Europe must similarly 
show, this time, that they have done all they can for them- 
selves, and they might conceivably do much good, if they 
were to tackle the job together.” 

In deference to those who think that not only other coun- 
tries’ needs from us but also our capacity to lend and give 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 111) 


A recent harvest scene in France. The day’s work of farmers all over Europe has more bearing than may be realized 
on tax bills in the United States 
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Harvesting lemongrass in the Everglades 


Muck Makes Millions 


HAROLD SEVERSON 


This article was written by Mr. SEVERSON while he was 
associate editor of the Southern Agriculturist. He is now on 
the staff of The Rotarian. 


F YOU want to bolster your faith in the American pioneer- 
ing spirit and the private enterprise system take a look 
at what is happening in the Florida Everglades. Here is 

proof that neither is dead, decadent or mesmerized. Re- 
claimed portions of the Everglades are teeming with pro- 
ductive agricultural activity, which has behind it the finan- 
cial ministrations of three thriving banks. 

In Florida they call it the “‘Glades”’ and claim there’s no 
other farming section in this country equal to it. Sometimes 
they modestly refer to it as the “Eighth Wonder of the 
World,” whereupon visiting Texans and Californians utter 
anguished cries and leap to the attack. It covers about four 
million acres down in the southern part of the state. It con- 
tains the second largest body of fresh water in the United 
States to provide wonderful fishing and devastating floods. 
It boasts some of the most fertile and productive soil in the 
entire world. Yet the greater portion of it still remains un- 
cultivated. 

A special kind of farming technique is required in this 
section. It’s a land where nearly every kind of plant grows 
like mad—yet the soil needs careful mineral treatment. A 
farmer’s main task is getting rid of excessive rainfall—yet 
sometimes the soil itself catches on fire and burns like a four- 
alarm blaze on thousands of acres. He even has to worry 
about the sun for it can cause the delicate organic soils to 
vanish through oxidation. ° 

Today the Everglades ranks as one of the major winter 
vegetable producing sections in the United States. Sev- 
eral thousand head of beef cattle are fattened each year 
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for market. Thousands of acres of sugar cane are grown 


and processed into sugar and molasses at the huge United 
States Sugar Corporation plant in the heart of the Ever- 
glades. Root starch is also manufactured by the same con- 
cern at its starch house, also located at Clewiston. Vege- 
tables by the hundreds of carloads and truckloads went 
roaring out of this section to help feed America’s fighting 
forces and her allies during the war. 

Yet only a quarter of a century ago, the Everglades wasa 
great sawgrass morass fringed by broad cypress swamps 
and savannas and intermingled with pine land, salt meadows 
and the mangrove thickets of the coast. A rise of two feet in 
water level could change hundreds of square miles into 
swamps and shallow lakes. It was a land that attracted peo 
ple wanting to fish, hunt and hide from the law. Farming 
was far removed from their minds. 

It was only after the Everglades Drainage District was 
created that this picture was changed. Terms of the Swamp 
and Overflowed Lands Act of 1850 compelled Florida to 
drain and develop this great area which contains Lake 
Okeechobee. In 1907 the Caloosahatchee River was opened 
up by the digging of a three-mile canal on the west side of 
the lake, running into the river which led to the west coast 
of Florida at Ft. Myers. 

This was only a start. Tremeadous sums of money have 
been poured into water conirol measures. Today the cultk 
vated areas of the Everglades are lined with large and 
small canals. Sub-drainage districts provide localized watet 
coatrol by means of embankments around their exterior 
boundaries to shut out extraneous waters. A system ob 
lateral ditches is also used. These are spaced at half-mil€ 
intervals and connect with a collecting canal leading to# 
central point. Here a pumping station is located. 
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Without the aid of these powerful pumps, it would be 
impossible for vegetable growers to compete with the flood- 
ing six-, eight- and ten-inch rains which cover the great 
flat expanse of the Everglades. The big pumping stations 
are needed to pump excess water out of the area or to pump 
water back in when the water table falls below its proper 
level. The farmer himself needs small, semi-portable pumps 
for controlling water within his farm. He also must construct 
field ditches to connect with the larger canals and “mole 
drains” on his farm. These “mole drains” are about six 
inches in diameter and are placed on 15-foot centers about 
three feet below the surface. They run from one field ditch 
to another. 

The muck soils of the Everglades have produced mil- 
lions of dollars worth of vegetables, sugar cane, sweet 
potatoes and cattle. These dollars have helped build the 
banks that have had a share in making this achievement 
possible. 

The oldest bank in Palm Beach County is the Bank of 
Pahokee at Pahokee, of which H. M. McIntosh is president. 
Its capital funds have grown from $15,000 in 1922 to a total 
of over $250,000. During its 25-year history, the Bank of 
Pahokee (pronounced ‘“‘Poky”’ by jealous neighbors) has 
seen a steady growth in the Everglades. 

“Over this entire period,” comments President McIntosh, 
“the bank has loaned many millions of dollars to farmers, 
ndividuals and corporations. Losses on loans have been 
very nominal and compare very favorably with other banks 
in all parts of the country. West Palm Beach County is on 
a very stable basis at the present time and its chief produc- 
tion is the growing of vegetables, sugar cane and cattle 
producing, plus the growing of ramie.” 

When the terrific hurricanes of 1926 and 1928 devastated 
the Everglades, most Floridians figured the little village of 
Belle Glade was doomed. The story of the frightful deluge 
which killed scores of people and practically destroyed Belle 
Glade is graphically told in an ariicle appearing in a recent 
issue of Reader’s Digest. Yet a visit to Belle Glade shows the 
village quickly regained its bearings and has progressed. 


Sugar cane grows tall in the Everglades 


Ilereford steers conditioned on improved pasture and molasses un- 
der the research cattle feeding project of U. S. Sugar 


Today Belle Glade has something of the appearance of a 
western boom town about it. It has more of the atmosphere 
of a Colorado mining town or a Texas cowtown than of a 
typical southern town. People get a hustle on. They grow 
big crops and tackle big problems almost daily so there is 
little tendency to work at a more leisurely pace. 

One of the directors of the Florida National Bank at 
Belle Glade is Mrs. Ruth S. Wedgworth. When her husband 
was killed by a huge ice-making machine that crashed down 
upon him, she took over the tremendous task of running 
their big vegetable farm, fertilizer plant, and packing plant. 
She succeeded and today, eight years after his death, is 
considered one of the “Glades” most astute growers and 
business persons. 

Like the Bank of Pahokee, the Belle Glade institution is 
taking a keen interest in the development and processing of 
ramie, a comparatively new industry for this section. Milton 
L. Campbell, its president, says that the bank takes a keen 
interest in the experiments and demonstrations conducted 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 119) 


Close-up of ramie field near Clewiston 
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One Bank's Farm Operating Service | 


F. R. WARDEN 


Mr. WARDEN, vice-president of the Central National Bank Soil building is the main objective in a definite cr : M 
and Trust Company, Des Moines, Iowa, tells in this article rotation program. Some farms are better suited for a three. 7 write 
how his bank operates its farm management department. or five-year crop rotation program. In these cases the fF jeld. 

proper program is set up to fit the farm. 

OMPLETE farm management service is now offered by Frequent calls are made at farms during the planting & 
( the Central National Bank and Trust Company of and growing seasons. We find that tenants respond willingly \ 

Des Moines, Iowa, through its trust department. to constructive suggestions, such as the number of bushels 
Loren W. Cartwright, who has been a professional farm or pounds of seed to be planted per acre, the number of J one 
manager for over 16 years, is in charge of this service. kernels to be planted in a hill of corn, seed preparation, Ir 

The farm management department was organized pri- planting depths, and replanting. We stress the importane J into 
marily for the purpose of servicing the farms in estates and _ of expert care to growing crops and close attention to tractor FP becc 
trusts for the bank’s trust department. However, we found _ speeds and equipment adjustment to maximum yields. We J) Am 
in a short time that investment and non-resident owners _ also check carefully the division of crops at harvest-time and ficti 
were desirous of this service, so we expanded in order to take _ work closely with local elevator managers and grain deales FB 
care of this agency business. in order to obtain the highest possible price. thei 

Farm management, of course, as the term implies, has to The farm tenant is required by his written lease to exercise | Bro 
do with the organization and operation of a farm for con- vigilance to prevent the spread of noxious weeds and to T 
tinuous maximum production and profit, while, at the same —_ work constantly towards their complete eradication. He is J inst 
time, conserving resources. Non-operating farm investors also required to cooperate in the application of the various JF run 
engage the services of a professional farm manager just as _ erosion prevention methods, such as contour farming, strip Fe“ 
they engage a lawyer or an accountant. cropping, grass waterways, hillside drainage, erosion barriers Nat 
U and terraces. A close contact is maintained by our bank with J pur 

pon acceptance of our farm management service by a __ the United States Soil Conservation Service districts. pin | 
customer, a trip is made to the farm by the field repre- wol 
sentative who has been assigned to direct the management Ove farm management department representatives have ride 
of the farm. He goes over the farm carefully, including the had many years of practical experience in the management pla 
buildings, and prepares for the owner a complete farm sur- _ of farms for others and are constantly on the alert to leam BF 
vey and check-in report. This includes: the latest developments in agriculture. Members of the J sim 

(1) A plat of soil types, location of fences, buildings and roads. staff regularly attend refresher courses offered by the J car 

(2) A plat showing the land use for the current year; also recommen- _—- various state agricultural colleges. Membership in various ] 

, dations for a long-time crop rotation program. .,,. farm management associations brings them closely in touch JB Ca 

(3) A schedule showing construction and size of the buildings, with other men active in the same field in other agricultural JF bo: 

valuation and condition. - 
communities. tw 

In a short time after the survey and check-in report is Farms placed under the management of the farm manage FB 0! 
made, a second trip is made to the farm by the same repre- ment department of our trust department are safeguarded J) Ca 
sentative to formulate present and future plans with the for their owners in the same manner as are estates ani #19 
tenant. Every effort is made to keep tenant goodwill. trusts, i. e.: (1)-Continuity of service; (2) experienced per 

The crop rotation program best suited for this farm is sonnel; (3) farm income deposits as trust funds; and (4 tio 
planned. If a four-year rotation program will serve this farm __ responsibility in accounting for funds. ch 
best, that program is planned and given to the tenant so The bank distributes to prospective customers a pictorial Fa 
that he may know what is expected. Our management service _ brochure, “ Your Farm,” which describes the advantages wi 
stresses a carried-out program, not just a talked out one. of the Central National’s farm management service. Bi 

Wi 

The soil type plat at left and the land use plat at right are taken from a Central National farm management agreement. Each represent: ag 
; a 640-acre section of a farm 
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Banking On Future Farmers 


ROBERT G. STRUBLE 


Mr. STRUBLE, who lives in Kennett Square, Pennsylvania, 


| writes on farm topics for national magazines in the agricultural 


field. 


4 HEN two town boys borrow $10 from an uncle to 
We 100 chickens and then stretch it into a $10,000 


loan from the local bank 10 years later it reminds 


> one of “Horatio Alger on the Farm.” 


In the meantime, if the boys have turned a worn out farm 
into one that grossed $28,000 last year, and in the process 
become Star Farmers—the outstanding farm boys in 


+ America—then one might classify the episode as pure 


fiction. 

But with the aid of the Coatesville, Pennsylvania, bank, 
their teachers of agriculture and their parents, the Carlin 
Brothers (Walt and Bill) did all that in real life. 

The story begins in 1938 when Walter D. Carlin, an 
insurance agent, moved his family from Coatesville to a 
run-down farm a few miles out of town. 

“Run down!” exclaimed Ellis Stern, president of the 
National Bank of Coatesville, who helped finance the 
purchase. ““That’s putting it mildly. There were huge holes 
in the house roof, the barn was falling down, the fences 
wouldn’t support a half-dozen crows, and the fields were 
riddled with gullies. No farmer would have bought such a 

lace.” 

: Being a businessman instead of a farmer, Carlin said 
simply, “The boys want to farm and this is the best we 
can afford.” 

But since Walter and Bill were only 12 and 14 then, Mr. 
Carlin planned to have tenants operate the farm until the 
boys got through school. That plan went haywire, however, 
two years later when two tenants gave up because they 
couldn’t make a living on the poor land. So in 1940 Walte1 
Carlin, Sr., was ready to sell out, take his loss, and go back 
to town. 

Then Walter, Jr., stepped up. He had two years of voca- 
tional agriculture to his credit and a couple of hundred 
chickens and six dairy calves as a result of his Future 
Farmers of America projects. Besides he had brother Bill, 
who was just starting to high school. Together as Carlin 
Brothers they wanted a chance to run the farm. They 
wanted to practice what they were learning in the vocational 
agriculture class at school. 

“Pay me rent by improving the land and the buildings,” 
said Carlin, Sr., in businesslike fashion. “Borrow money to 
buy your livestock and machinery. And if you think you can 
make this place pay on that basis, you can run it.” 

The boys said, “We'll try it.” 

Money for equipment was one of the first things needed. 
But before the boys got to the bank Mr. Stern was out to 
see them. He pointed out that while his bank might not be 
able to offer quite as low an interest rate as some other 
lending agencies, the boys had the benefit of his counsel in 
financial affairs. Moreover, there were some advantages to 
doing their banking locally where they expected to sell their 
products. This made sense to the boys. Besides they didn’t 
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think their credit rating was too high. So they jumped at the 
chance to borrow enough money for a tractor and attach- 
ments. 

“That loan looked like a terrific sum,”’ said Bill, “but we 
paid it off ahead of time. Then we borrowed more for 
fertilizer and lime because we realized that unless we in- 
creased soil fertility we couldn’t make the farm pay. In 
addition we started to farm on the contour to keep what 
little topsoil we had from washing away.” 

Walt pointed out that some neighboring farmers laughed 
up their sleeves at this “newfangled farming plan.” But 
yields began to go up. Barley increased from 20 to 35 then 
to 60 bushels per acre. Corn jumped from 25 to 55, to 80, 
and finally to 101 bushels an acre last year. The average 
American farmer gets 33 bushels per acre. 

Impressed by these yields, and the improved farming 
practices, Stern commented that the boys had also opened a 
soil savings account, and it paid a high rate of interest 
each year. 

During the time Walter and Bill were building up their 
farming program they were also building up a school record 
that was even more impressive. Aside from being on the 
honor roll and in numerous extracurricular activities, they 
were also outstanding in FFA work. Walter was state secre- 
tary and Bill state president and both were winners in the 
state project contest. 

Everything that the boys touched did not “turn to gold,” 
however. One corn crop was a complete failure and several 
high priced purebred sows failed to breed and were sold for 
pork. But by careful planning and good management, and 
by reinvesting their profits, the Carlin Brothers increased 
their net worth slowly but surely. 

Notes at the bank were always met on time. And when- 
ever the boys sold a crop of broilers (6,000), a complete 
analysis of expenses and receipts went to the Coatesville 
bank shortly after the broilers had gone to the cooperative 
sales room in the same town. 

“These cost accounts were shown to our directors,” Mr. 
Stern reported, “‘and those men, some of them farmers, 
scrutinized the records and made suggestions. We learned 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 93) 


Bill and Walt Carlin check the farm account book. W alter Carlin, Sr., 
signs notes for the boys because he relies upon the judgment of the 
bank’s officers to keep their borrowing down to where it is a safe risk. 
Repayment is the responsibility of Future Farmers Bill and Walt 
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News for Country Bankers 


Merchandising . . Bank Operations . . . Legislation . . . Better Farming 


This selection of news was compiled by 
Mary B. LEACH of BANKING’s editorial 


staff. 


How to Help Farm Youths 


ANKS often would like to expand 
B their activities in the farm 
youth field but do not know 
exactly how to go about it. Drawing 
upon the experience of many banks in 
this field, A. G. Brown, director of the 
Agricultural Commission of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, has compiled 
a few suggestions for bank presidents on 
how they can support farm youth activ- 
ities through the 4-H Clubs and Fu- 
ture Farmers of America, as follows: 

(1) Keep in touch with 4-H Club and 
Future Farmers of America leaders and 
get to know them better. Some form of 
recognition of these leaders once a year 
would give added impetus to their work. 
They need support and cooperation. 

(2) Give someone in your bank defi- 
nite responsibility of dealing with farm 
boys and girls. He or she should have 
the right personality for the job—should 
be sincerely interested and enthusiastic. 

(3) See that young people learn 
about your bank; who runs it; what it is; 
and what it does. Information should be 
conveyed by someone who is a good 
teacher, and teaches by plan. Although 
this can be done in school classes, it can 
best be done by visits to your bank. 

(4) Have a good knowledge of local 
agriculture so you can guide young peo- 
ple into the right kind of farming and 
the right kind of project for a long-range 
benefit. 

(5) Give awards for merit and be 
sure you get credit. To do this, make 
the awards yourself, or be present when 
they are made. Educational trips make 
good prizes. 

Lending money to boys and girls is a 
tangible way of showing interest in 
farm youths. Many banks do this with- 
out the endorsement of parents. Their 
feeling is that it puts these young people 
more “on their own” and builds faith 
and self-confidence. You also receive 
the goodwill of both the parents and the 
children. 

The seven-point farm youth financing 
plan of a Wisconsin bank is given by 
Mr. Brown to indicate the general prac- 
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First class at the Towa Bankers Association’s agricultural short course for bankers held x 
lowa State College, Ames 


tice of a great many banks operating in 
this field: 

(1) Loans for the full purchase price 
are made to Future Farmers or 4-H 
Club project members. 

(2) The notes are drawn for one year. 

(3) Each note is signed by the club 
member and his parent. 

(4) A chattel mortgage on the animal 
purchases is the security. 

(5) Arecommendation of the member 
is required from the project supervisor. 

(6) The supervisor visits the bor- 
rower periodically and reports to the 
bank. 

(7) The loan officer visits the bor- 
rower once or twice a year. 

With reference to point two, Mr. 
Brown suggests that in most instances 
it might be preferable to tailor the note 
to suit the project, rather than to have 
all notes drawn for one year. He also 
suggests that some type of insurance 
should be developed to cover possible 
losses. 

The Agricultural Commission is as- 
sembling material for a manual on farm 
youth activities, which will include in- 
formation on financing. 


lowa’s Bankers’ Short Course 


Forty-eight students attended the 
two, two-week sessions of the special 
agricultural short course for bankers 
held this Summer at the Iowa State 
College in Ames, jointly sponsored by 
the college and the Iowa Bankers 
Association. 

This course is actually a four-week 
course, extending over two, two-week 
sessions in successive years. However, 
each year’s sessions are complete in 


themselves, so that students may at- 
tend for either one or two years. 

About one-fourth of the 1947 sessions 
was devoted to farm appraisals, in. 
cluding actual work in the field. Other 
subjects included soil management, 
particularly with reference to fertility, 
need and use of lime and fertilizer. 
rotations and conservation, manage. 
ment, and roughage-consuming live. 
stock. 

Next year’s curriculum will be fo 
cused on farm management, efficienc: 
in livestock production and agricultur 
engineering. Enrolment in each of the 
two sessions next year will be limitedt 
30. 

K. J. McDonald, president of the 
Iowa Trust & Savings Bank, Esther 
ville, is chairman of IBA’s agricultura 
committee, and Warren Garst, cashier 
Home State Bank, Jefferson, Iowa, i 
chairman of the special agriculturl 
short course committee. 


Kansas’s Publicity Scrapbook 

More than 40 pages of newspaper 
clippings in an 11% by 16-inch scrap- 
book tell the 1946-47 soil conservation 
story of the agricultural committee 0 
the Kansas Bankers Association. 

Seventy-five counties participated in 
the KBA program, 60 of which sent in 
newspaper clippings for the scrapbook. 
During the year 302 farmers were & 
lected for the association’s award for 
superior soil conservation practices 0 
their farms. 

Award winners were presented with 
certificates of merit at dinner meetings 
held throughout the state, at which ont 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 56) 
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S FOR THIS NEW ELECTRIC DISPLAY 

4 An excellent opportunity for substantial income! Men who 

» 2 have proper contacts with executives and officials of banks 

( can easily sell this, the very latest development in electric 

sinh displays. They are the kind of signs that give added refinement 

Other a to banking institutions...signs that say “service with dignity.” 
ie wet These displays are built with solid 
lizer » lucite plexiglass plastic letters, set in 


tie TO BANKING OFFICIALS 
tur AND EXECUTIVES 

By Among your clients or acquaint REAL ESTATE LOANS:: 
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‘CREDIT DEPT. - 


distinctive. An exceptional earning op- 
ens St portunity for aggressive men who are - PAYING 
interested in representing an established 


firm manufacturing a quality product. 
| Gs Exclusive territories available. C A S H E R 


DISPLAY CO., Jackson St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


News for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54) 


or more prominent soil conservation 
authority spoke. 

The KBA’s scrapbook proves again 
that newspaper editors will cooperate 
in informing their readers of intelli- 
gently planned programs in the public 
interest. 

Cotton Film 

Who Grow Cotton,” 16-mm., 

20-minute colored film produced by the 


Fie 


Here’s INCOME 


WHEN FIRE STRIKES 


United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, has been warmly applauded by 
members of the American Bankers 
Association’s Agricultural Commission. 

The film presents facts and problems 
about the South, cotton and the people 
who grow it. The characters are actual 
farm people. 


Bank Customer Provides 
4-H Trust Fund 


A $15,000 trust fund was established 
recently by A. R. Voss, a farmer of St. 
James, Minnesota, to support 4-H Club 
work in Watonwan County, according 
to Jake Brogger, president of the State 


Wp 


to Meet Obligations 


F stops income ... loss of income 


Ask your Broker 


or Agent for this 
folder 


stops payments. That’s when you may 
wish you had suggested Business Interrup- 
tion Insurance to your borrowers. You have 
a “right to feel secure” when this extra 
protection, properly applied by your 
Hometown Agent or Broker, stands behind 


the promise to pay. Especially so, if a name 


like “Fireman’s Fund” is on the policy. 


Fire Putamobele 


DEPENDABLE 
INSURANCE 
SINCE 1863 


HOME FIRE 


NSURANCE 


WESTERN NATIONAL 


COMPANY 


NSURANCE 


Marine Casually . Fidelity » Surety 


Frremans Funp Group 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 


& MARINE 


COMPANY 


FIREMAN’S FUND 


NOEMNITY COMPANY 


* WESTERN NATIONAL 


NDEMNITY COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA LOS ANGELES 
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| members, work together. 


| Mr. Brogger that the loans made have 


| principal is intact. 


Bank of Butterfield and chairman of th, 
agricultural committee of the Minn. § 
sota Bankers Association. Mr. Voge, 
benefaction did not end with the trig 
however. He also gave $500 to provics 
income during the current year. 

Mr. Brogger, the county agent anj } 
another farmer were appointed trustess | 
of the fund. 

Mr. Voss, now 88 years of age ani 
still very active, owns several thousanj } 
acres of land in Watonwan County an 
during his 25 years as a customer of the [ 
State Bank of Butterfield has taken, | 
keen interest in 4-H work, said Mr 
Brogger. He has learned from exper. 
ence that 44H members make gooi 
tenants, particularly where man and 
wife, both of whom have been 44 


He and Mrs. Voss called at the bank 
to outline the plan for creating a 44 
trust fund and asked for Mr. Brogger's 
opinion of the idea. In giving his un. 
qualified approval, Mr. Brogger told 
Mr. Voss: 

“That would be the finest thing you 
could do and I am sure such a tnust 
fund is entirely new. You will receive 
many smiles and much praise from the 
4-H Club members for many years to 
come if you create this trust.” 

Three years ago Mr. Voss not only | 
donated 240 acres of land to the village 
of Butterfield for a park, but he als ff 
planted 31,000 trees and evergreens on 
it. This past Spring he planted over 
30,000 trees on his own farm. 

A childless friend of Mr. Voss (Mr. 
Voss has four children), has shown in- 
terest in the Voss gift and it is Mr 
Brogger’s hope that he will at least 
equal it. Some years ago this gentle- 
man set up a $1,000 fund for +H 
members in Redwood County, Minne- 
sota, from which boys and girls could 
borrow to buy livestock. He reports to 


been paid in full and that the $1,000 


Agricultural Goodwill Tour 


An agricultural goodwill tour in the 
interest of soil conservation jointly 
sponsored by the Louisiana Bankers 
Association and the Soil Conservation 
Service of the U. S. Department o/ 
Agriculture covered four states between 
July 13 and 19. 

The special train made seven stops in 
Louisiana to pick up the goodwill tour- 
ists before heading for Texas, Okla 
homa, Kansas and Arkansas, where 
they followed a rigid itinerary. At their 
various stops the tourists were guests 0! 
state bankers associations, industrial 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 60) 
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KING 


A Cub in Size... 
but a BEAR for Work! 


and 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER PRESENTS 


“Fama Gb 


@ For all operations on farms of 40 crop 
acres or less—and truck gardens. 

@ For special operations on truck farms, 

@ For large farms that need an extra tractor. 


That’s the Farmall Cub, the first tractor in history that’s 
built right and priced right for a great new group of 
tractor owners. 

The Cub is the newest member of the famous FARMALL 
FAMILY. It brings the advantages of the FARMALL* Sys- 
TEM OF FARMING to the small, family farm. 


It’s a Cub in size, but “a BEAR for work.” You get big- 
Farmall quality and design, plus scaled-down, small- 
tractor economy. And there is a full line of matched, 


*Registered trade-mark. 


ONLY International Harvester 
builds FARMALL Tractors. 5 


quick-change, easy-to-control implements. 


The smooth-running 4-cylinder engine develops ap- 
proximately 914 h.p. on the belt. It uses considerably 
less than a gallon of gasoline an hour. There’s a com- 
fortable, roomy seat... ample crop clearance under the 
chassis ...and “Culti-Vision” to give a clear, unob- 
structed view of your work. 


More than 3,000,000 farmers working up to 40 acres 
of crop land form the Farmall Cub market. Here are 
countless opportunities for local financing. Get the full 
Cub story from the IH Dealer in your town. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


f. o. b. 
factory 


(Equipped as illustrated, slightly higher) 
Attachments and implements extra 


Heor James Melton on “Harvest of Stars” 
Every Sunday. NBC Network. 
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Your bank’s film records 
are highly confidential. From 


the moment they come in, therefore, 

Recordak handles them with the utmogt 

discretion and secrecy. No outsiders 

are allowed in the laboratory—no 
viewing equipment. And facsimiles or 
duplicate prints are made solely on your 
official authorization in writing. 


DENVER® 
@ SAN FRANCISCO KANSAS CITY@ 7 
ST. LOUIS 


@LOS ANGELES ATLANTA @ 


DALLAS @ 


laboratory — 


See why thousands of banks have such 
complete confidence in Recordak methods 
of handling—and processing—film records 


After this last inspection, your 
film is put back into your box 


... ready either to be mailed out to you 
immediately, or to be handed over to 
your special messenger. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


S 
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Besides being highly confidential, your film 
records are also extremely valuable. Accord- 
ingly, Recordak protects them against loss or misdirection 
by numbering your box . . . your film . . . and the accom- 
panying worksheet. This definitely associates your film with 
your box and with our records. Then when the worksheets 
are proved, every box and every film must be accounted 
for—and no guesswork about it! 


And no guess- 

ts work about the 
processing your film gets... ina 
Recordak laboratory. It’s precision 
work every step of the way. Devel- 
oping solutions are mixed just so— 
and kept just so—controlled from 
start to finish. Temperatures are 
maintained within strict tolerances. 
Timing is automatic, precise, held 
to the second. 


As an extra processing 

safeguard, exposed test 
strips of film are measured with a 
special instrument at regular intervals. 
This enables Recordak technicians to 
keep an accurate check on the entire 
developing process . . . to assure results 
which meet the highest Recordak 
standards of quality. 


5 > To safeguard you further, Recordak 
(inspects every inch of your film after it 
has been processed. This inspection provides a 

final check on processing quality. It also provides a 
check on the proper functioning of your Recordak 
equipment . . . and on the efficiency with which it 
being operated. 


FRECORDRK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56) 


concerns, farm and ranch owners, and 
government representatives. Here is the 
goodwill group’s schedule for Texas and 
Oklahoma: 

Arrived Dallas early morning, July 
14. Visited Koltex Farm, Dallas; Frank 
Hamm Farm, Lancaster, and continued 
by autos to Fort Worth for luncheon as 
guest of Swift & Company. Visited 
Swift plant; a ranch for range observa- 
tion of improvements, and wound up 
with church wagon feed at Ernest 
Allen Ranch. Left Fort Worth July 14 
at 10 P. M., and arrived Oklahoma City 
at 5:30 A. M., July 15, going directly by 
train to Guthrie Experimental Station 
for the morning, then to the Ball Farm 
at Yukon for a view of general conserva- 
tion practices, then back to Oklahoma 
City that night for dinner as guests of 
the Oklahoma Bankers Association. 
Left Oklahoma City at 11:30 July 15 
for Parsons, Kansas. 


HE Commodity Credit Corpora- 

| tion is offering to purchase the 

1947 wheat crop at 90 percent of 

the July 1, 1947, parity, in addition to 
its regular loan program. 

This purchase program enables banks 

to make wheat loans on their own forms, 

instead of using the more cumbersome 


non-recourse loans on CCC forms. 
Moreover, where the non-recourse loan 
guaranteed by CCC yields the banks 
only 114 percent interest per year, the 
bank, under this plan, may retain all 
the interest paid by the producer. 

The procedure to be followed by 
banks wishing to take advantage of this 
purchase program has been outlined by 
A. G. Brown, director of the Agricul- 
tural Commission of the American 
Bankers Association, as follows: 


Fisr, the bank should go to the local 
county committee (formerly AAA) and 
get full information about the wheat 
purchase and loan program. 

Secondly, banks should make their 
loans to wheat farmers in the normal 
way. This means that in those cases 
where security is necessary they will use 
chattel mortgages on farm-stored wheat, 
and warehouse receipts where the wheat 
is stored in eligible warehouses. 
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Arrangements for the tour were made 
by Allen Dezauche, of Opelousas, who 
is president of the Louisiana Bankers 
Association, and R. Irby Didier, LBA 
executive secretary. 


Farmers in Healthy Condition 


The United States farmer is today in 
the best financial condition he has ever 
known. He has, in the aggregate, more 
money in the bank and more cash in his 
pocket than ever before. His mortgage 
indebtedness reached an all-time low on 
January 1, 1946, and has increased only 
slightly. He has a reserve of more than 
$6 billion salted down in War Bonds 
and United States Savings Bonds, and 
$6 billion in bank deposits. 


J. R. Medlock With Rome Bank 


J. R. Medlock, agricultural repre- 
sentative of The First National Bank 
of Rome, Georgia, follows a diversified 
program in looking after the bank’s 
farm customers. Although he operates 
entirely at his own discretion, he gets 
around considerably. 

During the year, Mr. Medlock inter- 
views thousands of farmers at their 
homes, on the street, and in the bank. 


Bank Loans on 1947 Wheat 


Steps to be followed in wheat loans: 
(1) Make certain the producer has 
executed the purchase agreement on Pur- 
chase Form 1 before the bank makes the 
loan. This agreement must be executed 
with the county committee on behalf of 
the CCC before December 31, 1947. 
(2) Determine the CCC purchase price 
for 1947 wheat for each county in the area 
served by the bank. The CCC purchase 
price becomes the loan value for each 
bank to follow in making wheat loans. 
This price will vary according to the 
section of the country; it can be ob- 
tained from the local county committee. 
(3) Make sure that the wheat to be of- 


fered as security is eligible under the pur- 


chase agreement made between the 
producer and the CCC. The bank 
should determine the weight, grade, and 
other quality factors pertaining to all 
wheat stored on the farm or in eligible 
warehouses. In the case of wheat in 
eligible warehouses, the grade will have 
been established by the warehouse itself 
and indicated on the warehouse receipt. 

(4) Make certain that the producer has 
adequate insurance coverage, particularly 
in the case of farm-stored wheat. CCC 
will not purchase wheat that is damaged 
by weather, insects, or by other causes. 
The bank should examine the insurance 


In this way he keeps in touch with the, 
problems, whether they be financial , 
pertain to farm operations. 

A good deal of his time is spent , 
farmer meetings, including livesto 
sales. Two days of the week are spey 
at the bank to consult with farm cq: 
tomers and to meet with the bank’s Joy, 
committee when farm loans are unde 
consideration. 

Appointment of Clyde C. Medloc 
son of J. R. Medlock, as agricultyy 
representative of The First Nation 
Bank of Carterville, Georgia, was a). 
nounced in June BANKING, when it wa 
erroneously stated that Mr. Medloc 
Sr., was associated with National Ciy 
Bank of Rome. 


Youth Sugar Beet Contest 


Again this year the American \;. 
tional Bank of Idaho Falls, Idaho, 
sponsoring its boys’ and girls’ one-acr 
sugar beet contest. Boys and girls unde 
18 years of age and residing in Bannock 
Bingham, Bonneville, Jefferson an 
Madison counties are eligible for entry 

Rules of the contest include thes 
requirements: (1) Each contestant shal 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 74) 


policy to determine if the coverage is 
adequate, and further it should requir 
the producer to deposit it with the bank 
when he borrows. 

(5) The bank should see to it: 


(a) That the note or notes given by the 
producer mature on April 30, 1948, or earlier 
on demand. This means that the CCC may 
ask the producer to deliver his wheat before 
April 30 in order to expedite the movement 
of wheat to market in a more normal manner 


(b) That the producer exercises his option 
under the purchase agreement to sell his 
wheat to CCC if it is not sold in the open 
market. The producer must contact the 
county committee, if he wishes to sell his 
wheat to CCC, within the 30-day perio 
following maturity or call date of the loan 


(c) That the county committee is notifie! 
of any lien the bank may have on the pr 
ducer’s wheat. Where the bank has such alien 
the CCC will pay it from the proceeds of the 
wheat when it is sold. In case the procetts 
are not enough to pay the lien, then it be 
comes the bank’s responsibility to collect 
from the farmer. This is the main reason Wh} 
the bank should not make a full loan on the 
producer’s wheat. 


The CCC is committed to support the 
price of eligible 1947 wheat at |oat 
prices if the producer completes a pur 
chase agreement by December 31, 194’. 

“The CCC has indicated that it wil 
welcome the assistance of banks in finant- 
ing wheat for farmers,” said Mr. Brow?. 
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available. 


OPERATING OFFICES 


Royal Bidg., Albany 1, Ga. + Healey Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. - 60 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 

Rand Bidg., Buffalo 3,N.Y. + Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte 2,N.C. + 120 So. LaSalle St., 

Chicago 3, Ill. + Construction Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas + National Bank Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 

Lemcke Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. + 121 W. Forsyth St., Jacksonville 2, Fla. + First Natl. 

Bank Bidg., Memphis 3, Tenn. + 16 South Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. + Keystone Bidg., 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa. + 8th & Locust Sts., St. Paul 1, Minn. + 301 Spring St., Shreveport 69, La. 
Hills Bidg., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
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HEN 60 Connecticut and Rhode Island bankers 
W visies the submarine mother ship, Proteus, and a 
bi modern submarine docked at New London harbor, 
Connecticut, it was their only divergence from an intensive 
five-day extension course in real estate appraising held in 
June at the Fort Trumball branch of the University of 
Connecticut on the banks of the Thames River, New Lon- 
don. 

Sponsored jointly by the Savings Banks Association of 
Connecticut, the Banking Department of the State of 
Connecticut, and the School of Business Administration of 
the university, the session featured lectures by as outstand- 
ing a group of specialists and real estate experts as could be 
assembled in the eastern part of the country. William 
MacRossie, M.A.I., lecturer on real estate valuation for the 
American Institute of Real Estate Appraisers in courses at 
leading universities, acted as advisor to the savings banks 
association and the school of business. 

Two years ago, the savings bankers sponsored an appraisal 
school which was so successful that there was considerable 
demand to have it repeated. 

The program was designed to “help the banker build a 
foundation for a practical approach to the appraisal of 
residential property, give him training in assembling and 
analyzing field data, and give him practice in the tech- 
niques of valuation.” 

In addition to more than 20 classroom lectures covering 
all related phases of real estate appraisal, the student body 
was divided into five teams, each of which was assigned a 
specific house on which to make a thorough inspection and 
appraisal report. The reports were reviewed by local realtors 
and the faculty. 

Students were housed in barracks-type dormitories, used 
during wartime for maritime service training, and ate in the 
campus ‘‘Commons.” 


New England Bankers Go to School 


Howard B. Smith, director of the Department of Real 
Estate and Mortgage Finance, American Bankers Associa. 
tion, lectured on analysis and underwriting of home mor. 
gage loans. 

Other lecturers included: Roger S. Baldwin of Baldwin, 
Todd & Lefferts, New York, and chairman of the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment, Greenwich, Connecticut; 
Curt C. Mack, assistant commissioner in charge of mortgage 
underwriting for the FHA, and Washington member of the 
governing council, A.I.R.E.A.; Albert W. Lockyer, president 
and chief appraiser, Prince & Ripley, Inc., White Plains, 
New York; Homer Hoyt of Churchill-Fulmer Associates, 
New York, associate professor of land economics, M.LT,, 
and lecturer in real estate, Columbia University; Leon W. 
Ellwood, M.A.I., chief appraiser, New York Life Insurance 
Company; Myron L. Matthews, vice-president, general 
manager, and director of Dow Service Inc., New York; and 
Frank D. Hall, M.A.I., vice-president, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of America, and member, governing 
council, A.I.R.E.A. 


Are Bank Building Costs High? 


“The present trend in bank architecture . . . is char- 
acterized by straight, simple lines, with a minimum of 
ornamentation: no fluted columns, no intricately designed 
cornices, no gargoyles, or domes or sculptured friezes,* 
John J. McCann, of BANk1No’s staff, told the South Dakota 
Bankers Association recently. “‘Exteriorly, the building is 
simple and streamlined and functional. It is no longer good 
business to be awe-inspiring. By contrast with the architec- 
ture of the ’20’s, the modern bank is just as imposing a 
structure, but it is more efficient-looking, more inviting, 
better ventilated, better lighted — and it costs considerably 
less. There’s more bank for the money. . . . 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 64) 


At the savings bankers’ school of real estate 
appraisal: Left to right, William Mac Rossie; 
Howard B. Smith; Laurence J. Ackerman, 
dean of the University of Connecticut; Sey- 
mour R. Peck, president of the Savings 
Banks Association of Connecticut and 
president of the Bristol (Connecticut) Sav- 
ings Bank; Harold W. Roberts, executive 
secretary of the Savings Banks Association; 
and Donolson E. Horne, chairman of the 
association’s educational committee and 
vice-president of The Savings Bank of New 
London (Connecticut) 
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Harris 


Organize 


115 WEST 


o. 1882 


das N. W. Harris & 
MONROE STRE 


Trust and Savings Bank 


Incorpor 


ET, CHICAGO 


ated 1 907 


Statement of Condition 


June 30, 1947 


Resources 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks’ - 
U. S. Government Securities - 
State and Municipal Securities  - 
Other Bonds and Securities - . 
Loans and Discounts - - - 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock - 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and 


Letters of Credit - 


Accrued Interest and Other Resources 


Total - 


Liabilities 
Capital - $ 8,000,000.00 
Surplus - - - - 12,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits - - §,692,337.21 
General Contingency Reserve - - - 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, Etc. - - - 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit - - 
Demand Deposits - -  $416,278,490.95 
Time Deposits - - 


Total 


42,575,817.63 


$119,231,444.89 
165,587,504.21 
26,720,588.07 
13,639,073.69 
166,934,082.60 
600,000.00 


1,877,472.02 
2,219,343.83 
$496,809,509.31 


$ 25,692,337.21 


6,755,700.43 
3,629,691.07 
1,877,472.02 


$496,809,509.31 


United States Government Obligations and Other Securities carried 
at $31,672,777.68 are pledged to secure Public and Trust Deposits 


and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Directors 
JAMES M. BARKER 


Chairman, Allstate Insurance Company 
MARK A. BROWN 
Executive Vice-President 
THOMAS DREVER 
President, American Steel Foundries 
FRANK R. ELLIOTT 
Chicago 
HOWARD W. FENTON 
Chicago 


FRED G. GURLEY 
President, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Company 


ARTHUR B. HALL 
Hall @ Ellis 


ALBERT W. HARRIS 
Chicago 
STANLEY G. HARRIS 


Chairman of Executive Committee 


JOHN L. McCAFFREY 


President, International Harvester Ca 


F. B. MCCONNELL 
President, Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


JOHN McKINLAY 
Chicago 
FRANK McNAIR 
Chicago 
A. H. MELLINGER 
Director, Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
CHARLES H. MORSE 
Director, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
GUY E. REED 
Vice-President 
PAUL S. RUSSELL 
President 
WILLIAM P. SIDLEY 
Sidley, Austin, Burgess & Harper 


HAROLD H. SWIFT 
Vice-Chairman of Board, Swift & Co. 
STUART J. TEMPLETON 
Wilson & Mcllvaine 
FRANK H. WOODS 
Chairman, 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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WE INVITE ACCOUNTS FROM BANKS, CORPORATIONS AND 


INDIVIDUALS - SEND US YOUR PACIFIC COAST BUSINESS 


RESOURCES 


Obligations of Other Federal Agencies... $4,864,583.36 
State, County and Municipal Bonds 12,022,490.71 
Other Bonds and Securities 542,290.98 
Ownership of California Trust Company 
Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures 
Earned Interest 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 
Other Resources 
TOTAL 


LIABILITIES 


163,631,535.00 
United States War Loan Deposit. 1,180,800.61 
Other Public Funds 


8,301,399.95 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes and Expenses............ 
Unearned Interest Collected. 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances... 
Undivided Profts............... 3,932,456.20 
TOTAL 


as of June 


30, 1947 


$ 93,003,169.64 
246,439,607.99* 


17,429,365.05* 
390,000.00 

1,475,324.66t 
88,366,654.74 
1,091,492.16 
1,467,248.92 
1,530,227.07 
218,270.31 
$451,411,360.54 


$430,916,305.47 
1,253,813.28 
682,299.28 
1,626,486.31 


16,932,456.20 
$451,411,360.54 


*$24,190,238.07 pledged, according to law, to secure Public Funds and Trust Deposits. 
California Trust Company —owned by California Bank and devoted exclusively to trust service— 
has Capital of $1,000,000.00, Surplus of $500,000.00 and Undivided Profits of $252,763.66. 


OFFICERS 
FRANK L. KING, President 


Senior Vice President 
ALLAN HANCOCK 


Vice Presidents 
F.S. HANSON H.E.HUDSON T.E.IVEY, JR. 


J.G. MAULHARDT H.J. MENDON 
F. HOWARD RUSS, JR. J. A. SHINE 


A. H. SMITH 


W.F.BRANDT ARTHUR T.BRETT C.C.DEPLEDGE W.WAYNE GLOVER 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM & FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Vice President and Counsel 
CHAS. E. DONNELLY 


F. M. MAGEE 
B. B. ODELL 
CLIFFORD TWETER 


Building 
for the Future 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62) 


“There are a lot of banks which hay 
told us that they hesitate to remodel ¢, 
build under present handicaps becayy 
(to quote them): ‘Costs are excessive. 
we'll wait until they are more reasgp. 
able.’ Well, that’s a thrifty and perhap, 
a wise viewpoint. 

“‘But there’s no assurance that 
will come down rapidly, especially no 
in the industrial or mercantile type o 
construction. .. . 

“But by what standards can we fairly 
gauge bank building costs? Is it , 
matter of timing the job to a cheap 
market and perhaps saving a few cents 
per cubic foot, or is it a matter of 
evaluating all the other factors and 
benefits of doing the job when it needs 
to be done? It seems reasonable that an 
institution which is seriously handi- 
capped by inadequate quarters now has 
more to lose than gain by postponing 
essential construction which impairs 
operating efficiency, customer con- 
venience, or employee goodwill—thes 
things are measurable assets, and they 
reflect quickly in profits and new 
business. 

“Actually, costs today are no greater 
—in fact, they are on the whole less— 
than in the last bank building boom of 
the ’20’s. I saw some interesting figures 
the other day in the June 1923 and 
June 1928 issues of the Architectural 
Forum—both special issues devoted to 


On this and the opposite page are before 
and after views of the new quarters of the 
American State Bank, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. The bank expected to lose some old 
customers when it changed its address from 
an outlying location to the city’s business 
center, but the loss so far has been negligible. 
Conversely, the new location and quarters 
have already resulted in a surprising amount 
of new business—far greater than antic- 
pated. A complete alteration was made on 
the basement, first and second floors of an 
eight-story building owned by the bank 
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bank construction. Specifications ona 
number of bank jobs of that period 
were published. Costs per cubic foot 
ranged between 73 cents and $1.18— 
the average hitting about 90 cents. The 
banks illustrated were a fair sampling of 
both large and small institutions. And, 
typical of the era, they were marble 
palaces of finance, with plenty of 
marble, granite, and bronze; plenty of 
decorative metal and stone work, 
gilded plaster ceilings, ornate (but 
impractical) custom-made light fix- 
tures, high counter grills and other 
familiar cost-eating items. 

“In comparison, today’s costs, which 
range between 80 cents and 90 cents, 
buy a more practical, better-designed 
building, incorporating air condition- 
ing, acoustically-treated ceilings, effi- 
cient lighting, better heating, and what’s 
more important perhaps, a more attrac- 
tive bank from the customers’ viewpoint. 

“T recall mentioning at the Kansas 
Bankers Clinic some months ago an 


illustration of one bank in the east | 
which did a very thorough moderniza- 


tion job of its main lobby for something 
like $900. 

“During that session one gentleman 
from Kansas arose and told me he had 
done the same type of job for $51.98. 
He explained that the $1.98 was for a 
Sears Roebuck hack saw. He told me 
that his marble high counter grills over 
the teller’s section cut like cheese with 
such a saw. The $50 bought oblong 
panels of black onyx glass which he 
placed along the counters, and he says 
his lobby was 100 percent improved. 
So costs are flexible, even under today’s 
conditions.” 


Home Planning 
Under Bank Guidance 


A home planning department has 


& Savings Bank, Estherville (Emmet 
County), Iowa, for the past few months, 
offering advice and instruction to 
prospective home builders and decora- 
tors without cost. Its services are 
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Get Your FREE Copy 
from your Massey-Harris dealer 
eee A Valuable Guide to the Most Valuable Crop 


Tz most valuable crop on the 
farm, both in dollars and feed- 
ing value — and often the poorest 
handled — is hay and forage. 
This booklet, written especially 


| for Massey-Harris by one of the 


country’s foremost animal nutri- 
been a regular feature of the Iowa Trust | iy 


tionists. It explains the relation- 
ship between good forage and ani- 


| mal and human health . . . how 


forage protects the soils . . . how 
they can be made more nutritious. 
In its eight enlightening chap- 
ters it covers proper management 
and fertilization of various forage 
po ... the right time for cutting 
processing . . . the proper cur- 
ing of hay . . . the preservation of 
corn and grass silages . . . how best 
to retain vitamin and mineral con- 
tent . . . the relative feeding value 
of different forages . . . the best 
use of forage in animal rations... 
plus a method of making hay and 
silage that telescopes the long, hot, 
hard job into one easy, time-sav- 
ing, labor-saving operation. 


It’s a booklet that you will want to read 
yourself . . . to pass on to your farmer 
friends. Wo-Ag teachers will use it as a 
text-book in their classes when covering 
the subjects of hay and silage. 

Ask your Massey-Harris dealer for a 
FREE copy. At the same time, he’ll tell 
you how you can get additional copies for 
distribution among your friends. It’s part 
of Massey-Harris’s contribution toward 
the advancement of American agriculture. 
If there is no Massey-Harris dealer near 
you, write to Dept. 170. 


THE MASSEY-HARRIS COMPANY 


General Offices: RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Since 1847 — 100 years ago — when 
Danie! Massey started making better farm 
tools for his neighbors, the Massey-Harris 
guiding principle has always been to 
““Make it Better."’ 
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Bankers at the Kentucky Bankers Association conference examine 
a section of BANKING’s bank building exhibit, prepared by John 
McCann of Bankine’s staff and displayed at numerous state 
bankers association meetings: Left to right, E. R. Gossett, cashier. 
Harrison Deposit Bank & Trust Co., Cynthiana, Kentucky; Salmon 
Brown, vice-president, Central Trust Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; C. M. 
Thompson, president, National Bank of Lancaster, Kentucky: 
Frank Routt, president, Anderson National Bank, Lawrenceburg. 
Kentucky; H. L. Lamkin, vice-president and cashier, Bank of 
Magnolia, Kentucky; Fred A. Dowd, vice-president, First National 
Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio: and R. B. Johnson, vice-president and 
trust officer, Pikeville (Ky.) National Bank & Trust Co., Kentucky. 
The exhibit consists of 34 (30” x 45’’) panels on which are mounted 
some 300 photographs of more than 100 bank construction jobs 
(new and remodelled quarters), all completed within the past five 
years. The exhibit shows both interior and exterior modernization 
jobs, building additions, face lifting, department layout, uses of 
new materials, etc. 


available to the public three afternoons a week when trained 
consultants are on hand. 

The opening of the new department was featured in a 
front-page story in the local newspaper. In the same issue, 
dealers whose products were displayed in the bank ran tie-in 
advertising, urging readers to see their displays at the bank. 
The bank itself advertised the opening in a half-page an- 
nouncement and listed all the cooperating dealers. 

The bank’s large balcony has been tastefully decorated, 
furnished with chairs and tables, and given over to the new 
department and its various services and displays. 

Prominently featured are detailed models of Better Homes 
and Gardens magazine’s “five-star” homes. The models, in 
color, are complete with glass windows, draperies, land- 
scaped grounds and trees, clotheslines and vegetable gardens. 
Each month, a new “home of the month” is furnished by 
the publication which includes in its service blueprints, lists 
of materials, specifications, and editorial assistance. 

The department’s services include a library of books on 
home and interior decorating and on specific subjects such 
as brick dwellings, garages, plumbing or fireplaces, a book 
of wall paper samples and solid paint colors, and numerous 
magazines. One set of home plans on display even includes 
suggested placement of furniture. Literature on home 
building, interior decorating, furnishing, heating and other 
subjects may be obtained without cost from the library of 
free literature. 

A section of the department is reserved for cooperating 
dealer displays featuring products relative to the home, 
shown for periods of three weeks. Samples of floor coverings, 
roofings, frame buildings, concrete hollow tile, brick, glass 
block, weatherstripping, and aluminum siding are shown as 
permanent exhibits. 

In charge of the new department are Mrs. K. J. Mc- 
Donald, wife of the bank’s president, Mrs. Leo E. Fitz- 
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gibbons, whose husband is a director and legal counsel 9 
the bank, and Mrs. Kenneth L. Kautz, wife of the Manager 
of the bank’s agricultural department. All three wome, 
have experience and training in home planning, building 
and decorating. Each, as a personal hobby, has made , 
study and collection of materials on home planning. 

In setting up the department, Iowa Trust named fiy, 
objectives: Create goodwill, give service to dealer customen, 
provide a source of home furnishings, appliance and p. 
modeling loans, educate the community to derive greate; 
benefits from the use of money, and encourage better home 
and higher living standards. 


Garden Apartment Bank Building 


The Bank for Savings, New York, will house one of jts 
branch offices in a new four-story garden apartment. The 
plot was formerly occupied by empty three- and four-story 
tenements. The new apartment house will have its entrance 
through a landscaped garden and terrace and will provide 
two and three room units for 45 families of veterans. 

DeCoursey Fales, president of the bank, has expressed 
the hope that the reconversion of this property to modem 
requirements might influence neighborhood owners to carry 
out alterations in the same style (early American archi- 
tecture), giving further impetus to solving the housing 
shortage and creating an attractive community of Colonial 
inspiration. 

A distinctive feature of the new apartment is the tower 
inspired by the governor’s residence at Colonial Williams- 
burg, Virginia. It will contain a beehive, used by the bank 
since 1819 as a symbol of thrift, and will have an electrically 
operated, illuminated clock to provide the community with 
correct time. 


Good Appraisals Now 
May Have Long-Term Grief 


“An appraiser may make a perfectly good appraisal o 
money-value of a property as of today—every time you send 
him out,” Raymond M. Foley, commissioner, Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, told the School of Banking of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. “But the portfolio of mortgages that 
results may have long-time grief wrapped up in it for you, 
for a majority of borrowers and even for the community—i 
the test of property-value appraisal becomes the paramount 
consideration. 

“‘On the other hand, the strong home-ownership motiva- 
tion built into a home mortgage transaction rightly fitted 
to the needs, abilities and probable prospects of a borrower, 
may offset a considerable degree of mistaken property 
appraisal.”’ 


Moratoria May Delay Foreclosure 


In troubled times acquisition of debentures under an 
FHA insured mortgage in foreclosure may be substantially 
delayed by intervention of moratoria, Frederic B. Besimer, 
a member of the law firm of Miller, Canfield, Paddock and 
Stone of Detroit, Michigan, warned bankers at the Central 
States School of Banking on the developments in the mort- 
gage law during the years 1933 to 1940. 

Despite the alleged temporary character of moratoria 
many of these acts form the basis of permanent changes 0 
our mortgage law by the disaster of economic depression. 

The pattern for moratorium legislation was deeply ctl 
into the mortgage law during those years, according to Mr. 
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ge 
} depression, more or less constantly as a 


: guide in attempting to chart the mort- 
) gage policy of our lending institutions, 
) in order to know what we might expect 


Besimer. For example, in New York a 
state moratorium still exists. It is neces- 
sary to reappraise changes in our mort- 
gage laws, Which arose with the emer- 
ncy caused by the so-called 1929 


in the days of a future depression. 

The Government has become so thor- 
oughly entrenched in the mortgage 
feld through the FHA and GI Bill of 
Rights that a great mass of our popula- 
tion today are no longer owners of real 
estate in fee simple, Mr. Besimer said. 
Homes that are owned subject to a 
mortgage varying in amount from 80 to 
100 percent of the appraised value of 
such property do not constitute eco- 
nomic tenure in fee simple absolute. It 
very nearly approaches a tenancy basis. 
Through 1946, loans totaling $2 billion 
had already been placed through the 
facilities of the Veterans Administration 
with federal guarantees running beyond 
$700 or $800 million. The program was 
just beginning and up to within the last 
two or three months it was reaching its 
full momentum. There are some indica- 
tions vaguely discernible here and there 
that all is not well with federal lending. 
There is also some hazy indication that 
all is not well in construction lending. 

Mr. Besimer stated that in his 
opinion the ultimate test of the prac- 
ticability of guarantee and insurance of 
mortgages by government has yet to be 
met, especially in view of the tremendous 
volume of real estate credits produced 
by the same at a time when our govern- 
ment is in the process of assuming other 
astounding financial commitments. 


Dioramas set on either side of the bank 

entrance of the new building of the 

Central National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Des Moines, lowa 
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The high cotton fiber content . . . 75% 
. . . of Stonewall Ledger, the care used in its manu- 
facture, give it strength and durability well beyond 
the average. Stonewall Ledger has excellent ruling, 
writing and erasing qualities, is ideal for bonds, deeds, 
journals, legal instruments and other forms subject to 
constant handling. 


These famous names identify the papers manufactured by the 
Neenah Paper Company. The name Neenah appears in each 
watermark to identify the genuine for your protection. 


OLD COUNCIL TREE BOND TUDOR LEDGER 
SUCCESS BOND STONEWALL LEDGER 
CHIEFTAIN BOND RESOLUTE LEDGER 
NEENAH BOND NEENAH LEDGER 


NEENAH THIN PAPERS NEENAH INDEX BRISTOL 


“NEENAH PAPER COMPANY ¢ NEENAH, WIS. 
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Cc. C. LEWIS 


This wartime story turned up recently, 
but let Mr. Lewis tell it himself. The 
writer is president of the Citizens National 
Bank of Point Pleasant, West Virginia. 


I 1942 our bank lent an employee of 
the West Virginia Ordnance Works 
$596 to complete the payment on an 
automobile, taking a note secured by a 
first mortgage on the car. This lien was 
recorded in Gallipolis, Ohio, where the 
deal was consummated and the man 
living. 

Default in payments was not brought 
to my attention until December, when I 
tried to locate the borrower and the car. 
This was not simple, and it was Febru- 
ary before I got started. 

My request for help from the F.B.I. 
was denied on the ground that there had 
been no violation of the National Motor 
Vehicle Theft Act. So I proceeded to 
trace the man, beginning at his board- 
ing house in Gallipolis. The landlord 
was not disposed to talk until he found 
that I was armed with warrants. He 
then came across with the borrower’s 
picture and Chicago home address. He 
also told me that the borrower had left 
shortly after getting possession of the 
car, but had later passed through on 
his way home from Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia. A letter from the Quartermaster 
School at Camp Lee, near Petersburg, 
corroborated this, saying the man had 
been discharged and sent to his home in 
Chicago, where he was later drafted. 

Before catching up with my quarry, 
the trail led me from Chicago to Fort 
Hayes, Ohio; thence to Camp Sutton, 


North Carolina; and finally to the big 
Army camp by Jackson, Mississippi. 
Shortly thereafter I got a telegram from 
him and later a letter from his com- 
manding officer saying the car was in 
the hands of a woman at Petersburg, 
Virginia. 

Informed by the F.B.I. that it was 
impossible to get a man out of the 
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How One Banker Hopped After a Skip 


clutches of the Army, I made plans to 
get the car. This involved lengthy cor- 
respondence with the woman, but finally 
she agreed to give peaceful possession. 
However, on the eve of my departure 
for Richmond on April 14 to get the car 
and drive it home, I got a letter from 
the woman telling me that the borrower 
had forestalled my action by reclaiming 
the car. Surmising that he was absent 
without leave, I asked one of our vice- 
presidents to write to the Mississippi 
Camp and went on to Richmond. 

On my return from the East, I found 
a telegram awaiting me advising that 
both car and culprit were in the hands 
of the military at Jackson. 

Arriving at Jackson, I called at the 
garage specializing in cars of the same 
make and was greeted by name by the 


proprietor. He had called my bank, 
after a woman who had stolen the car 
from camp had divulged the fact that 
we had a lien on it while trying to sell 
him the car. So he was expecting me. 

The next day he furnished a car and 
chauffeur to take me to camp, where I 
finally located the officer with whom I 
had corresponded. He was courteous, 
but in doubt as to my right summarily 
to take the car. However, after examin- 
ing the mortgage, he gave me permission 
to drive it away. But when I arrived at 
the gate I was stopped by the guard and 
told that I “could not take that stolen 
car out of camp.” He told me to park 
it and to go in to the guardhouse. I was 
interrogated at length and after show- 
ing my credentials and establishing my 
identity by telephone, I was allowed to 
depart. 

I thought this was the end of my trou- 
bles but I was mistaken. I had not 
driven many miles before I was over- 
taken by a big limousine filled with 
officers, who waved me down. I expected 
to fight my battle again, but soon 
found they wanted a car bargain. I 
promised them an interview the next 


day, after I had consulted an attorne, Fy 
on my right to sell without advertisin, f 
The meeting took place, but our ides 
on car values differed widely, g | 
determined to drive it home. 


Before leaving West Virginia I ob. 
tained a gas ration card in my name 
borrowed a set of dealer’s license plates: 
and, of course, I had my driver’s licens 
with me. When I attempted to have 
the dealer’s plates put on the car, the 
garage man demurred and suggested 
that I buy a Mississippi license. This] 
did, but instead of attending to it my. 
self, I permitted him to send a clerk 
after it. When I made my first stop 
thereafter for gas the salesman, as was 
his duty, compared the gas ration card 
with the car license. When I attempted 
to explain the discrepancy, I found 
that the new license was not in my name, 
but in that of the former car owner 
Why he did not call the police I can’ 
imagine. After that experience, I bought 
gas only from isolated and_ poverty 
stricken stations, and never again was 
the comparison made. 

Barring some tire trouble—no light 
matter when you are 70—the remainder 
of the trip was uneventful. Four days 
later I drove the car into my home town, 
where I shortly sold it for a price that 
paid the note, all expenses, and netted 
a small profit. 

The moral of this story as I see it's 
that we should not take losses, such 
as this one, lying down, but that we 
should go after the culprit even if it 
involves trouble and expense. There 
may be others on the side lines who, im- 
pressed by our alertness to right @ 
wrong, will not attempt a_ similar 
defalcation. 
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ROBERT L. GERRY 
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WILLIAM S. GRAY, JR. 
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Statement of Condition, June 30, 1947 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks . 


U. S. Government Securities . 


State and Municipal Securities 


Other Securities . . ... 


Loans and Bills Purchased 
Real Estate Mortgages . 
Banking Houses 

Interest Accrued 


Customers’ Liability on 
Acceptances Outstanding 


$ 386,393,239.86 
688,952,210.80 
48 ,030,972.67 
14,648,762.58 
497579,502.53 
55253,912.61 
12,224,009.00 
3,066,808.56 


1,946,426.07 


Total $1,568,086,844.68 


LIABILITIES 


Undivided Profits. ‘ 


Reserves: 
Taxes, Interest, 

Dividend: 
Payable July 


Acceptances 


1, 1947 . 


In Portfolio . 


Deposits. . . 


There are pledged to secure public 


U. S. Government Securities 


. $21,000,000.00 
« 80,000,000.00 
245155,236.79 25,155,236.79 
8,182,761.76 


I ,050,000.00 
5,389,225.40 

35441,355-04 1 947,870.36 

+ 1,431,759;975-77 


Total $1 ,568,086,844.68 


monies and to qualify for fiduciary powers 


$19,426,814.54 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Forged Checks 


NEW yYorkK case illustrates a general 
rule: While a depositor is under 


no duty to examine his canceled 
checks for forged endorsements, he is 
obliged to examine for forgery of his 
own signature. 

The case turned on the liability of a 
bank for payment of checks drawn by 
the trustee of a bankrupt estate and 
upon which the trustee had forged the 
required co-signature of the referee in 
bankruptcy. 

The canceled checks were called for 
by the referee upon two different oc- 
casions; a year and a half after the ac- 
count had been opened, and again two 
years later. On the first occasion no 
examination of the checks was made. 
On the second occasion an examination 
disclosed forgeries in both sets of checks. 

The Appellate Division of the Su- 
preme Court held that the statute of 
limitations barred recovery upon the 
first set, but not upon the second, 
which had been reported promptly 
upon discovery of the forgeries. 

However, the court ruled that by 
failing to examine the first set of checks, 
the referee had failed to “do those things 
which are dictated by ordinary business 
customs and that, had they been done, 
an early discovery of the forgeries might 
have been made, thereby preventing the 
later misappropriations.”’ 

It was held that the depositor in the 
case was the estate of the bankrupt, 
represented by the Bankruptcy Court, 
and that a return of the canceled checks 
to any officer of the court, “whether he 
be the referee or the trustee,’’ consti- 
tuted a return of the checks to the de- 
positor. Thus the negligence of the 
referee was held to preclude recovery 
from the bank on the second set of 
forged checks. 

In view of the general rule that a de- 
positor is under no obligation to call 
for canceled checks, it is interesting to 
speculate on the bank’s position had the 
referee not called for the first set of 
checks. 
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Similarly, it is interesting to reflect on 
the state of affairs that might have 
arisen if the dishonest trustee, rather 
than the referee, had called for the 
checks. Maryland Casualty Co. v. Central 
Trust Co., 67 N.Y.S. 2d 339. PATONn’s 
Dicest, Forged Paper, Ops. 1A:1, 8:2, 
8:4, 8:8, 8:11. See also previous deci- 
sions in this case; 39 N.Y.S. 2d 293, 
51 N.Y.S. 2d 65. 


Endorsement By Mark 


A Washington case illustrates the 
effect of the endorsement of a negotiable 
instrument by means of a mere rubber- 
stamped “8160.” 

The plaintiff in the case ordered a 
carload of second-hand furniture from 
the defendant in New York. Part of the 
purchase price was paid in cash. Defend- 
ant forwarded a draft for the balance 
to plaintiff’s bank in Washington. Plain- 
tiff paid the amount of the draft to the 
bank. 

The furniture arrived. An examina- 
tion showed it to be practically worth- 
less. Plaintiff thereupon garnisheed the 
money in the hands of the bank and 
commenced suit against defendant. 

A New York acceptance company 
intervened in the suit, claiming the 
money as holder in due course of the 
draft. At this point intervener’s en- 
dorsement, “‘8160,” stamped on the 
back of the draft, was noticed for the 
first time by both plaintiff and his 
bank. 

The Washington court held that the 
stamped figures, rather than constitut- 
ing an endorsement in writing suf- 
ficient to pass title as a holder in due 
course, were no endorsement at all. 

They were placed there, the court 
held, as part of a scheme to deceive 
plaintiff into thinking that the draft 
had not been assigned. Had plaintiff 
known of the assignment, he would 
have known that he had no recourse 
against an assignee in due course, and 
would naturally have examined the 
shipment of furniture before paying 
the draft. The entire transaction be- 
tween defendant and intervener was 


af 


~ 


wm) 


‘permeated with fraud.” Since 
did not constitute an endorsement, jy 
title passed to intervener except that ¢j 
defendant. The defense of fraud wa; 
available against defendant, and againg 
anyone chargeable with knowledge ¢j 
his fraud. Interveners not only had 
knowledge of the fraud, they partic. 
ipated in it. They were not innocent 
purchasers for value. 

Judgement, therefore, was for the 
plaintiff. Bowles v. Billik, 178 Pac. 
954, Paton’s DIGEST, pp. 1969, 216), 
2164. 


Chattel Mortgage 


A recent federal case presents a dis- 
cussion of liabilities of parties toa 
chattel mortgage. 

Defendant D secured a corn loan 
from Bank A, executing a note and 
mortgage payable to Bank A or the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, a fed- 
eral agency, which had contracted to 
repurchase corn loans made by Bank A. 
Bank A sold the note to Bank B. CCC 
bought the note from Bank B. De- 
fendant D sold the corn to one M, 
a warehouseman, without obtaining per- 
mission from anyone involved in the 
transactions. The corn was disposed of. 
It ceased to exist. M paid for the corm 
by check payable jointly to D and 
Bank A. Both parties endorsed the 
check. D deposited it in his account at 
Bank A. Bank A applied none of the 
proceeds of the check to its corn loan. 
CCC, never having received payment 
on the note which it had purchased, 
sued Bank A, D and M on the note. 

Each of these parties, naturally, of 
fered the defense that the other two 
were liable. D, however, was found to 
be financially irresponsible and the case 
resolved around the liabilities of Bank 
A and M. 

Following is the finding of the Federal 
District Court for Iowa. 

Notice of the chattel mortgage had 
been filed. It constituted constructive 
notice to all parties that the corn was 
subject to the mortgage. When the 
note was transferred, the transfer auto- 
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matically carried the securing mort- 


e with it, without necessity of any 
tt transfer. This transfer carried | . PRESCRIPTION 


with it any remedies available to the FOR SICK-LOOKING 


previous holder of the mortgage. M, by 
purchasing the corn without consent of ENDORSEMENTS~, 
the mortgagee, Bank A, was guilty of 
conversion. Bank B held the note at 
the time of the conversion, and there- 
fore had a common law conversion | 
action against M. | 
Iowa, in common with most states, | 
) has abrogated the old common law | 
rule that an action for conversion is | 
not assignable. Thus, when Bank B 
assigned the note to ©CC, the action | 
for conversion went with it. But the | 
| Government, by suing Bank A, laid | 
‘ & claim to the proceeds of the unautho- | 
edge o rized sale to M. It thus ratified the | 
ly hai sale. M, therefore, could not now be 
a held liable for conversion. | 
P Bank A, on the other hand, was still | 
chargeable with a common law duty of | 
an assignor. When it received the pro- | 
ceeds of the unauthorized sale it exer- | 
cised dominion over a note which it 
had assigned, and-was bound to act as 
trustee of the proceeds for the benefit | 
of the assignee. Bank A did not so act 
when it allowed D to take the proceeds 
of the sale and was, therefore, liable for 
conversion. 
It is interesting to note that Bank A | 
apparently acted without knowledge | 
that the corn covered by the note in | 
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URE cure for messy, illegible checks like the one 
reproduced above is Endorsograph. This all- 


wy question had been sold. The evidence | purpose check-endorsing machine gives you positioned 
nk A. indicated that it believed the check | endorsements—clear, sharp, easy to read. It’s fast, too, 
ccc represented the proceeds of the sale of yet there is no skipping of checks or double printing. 
D another quantity of corn covered by | ; : , 

. De- Endorsograph is the only machine of its type that 
e M, can be used for straight endorsing or cancelling; in 
a conjunction with listing or posting machines; or in 
od of. = combination with check microfilming. Learn how it 
corn can make your endorsements legible . . . and cut costs 
| 4 by speeding up your handling of checks. Call your CC 
a specialist for a demonstration. 
f the 
tis SEND FOR THIS FOLDER 
est For further information concerning the 

many exclusive advantages of the En- 
dorsograph, write for Endorsograph 
eC. 4 folder. Address Dept. B-87. 
of- 
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DEPOSITS) = Sales ond Service Offices in Principal Cities 


MMERCIAL 
4 INTROLS ENDORSOGRAPH DIVISION 


eral CORPORATION Rochester 2, New York 
Commercial Controls Canada Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontarig 
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Member F.D.1.C. 


The Birthplace of the Atomic Age 


T the Hanford Project in central Washington, 
the Atomic Age was born. 


This new source of nuclear energy is closely 


adjacent to the tremendous hydro-electric power 
developments of Grand Coulee, Bonneville, and 
many other potential power sources of the extensive 
Columbia River basin. 


In the intensified industrial era the world is 
entering, these concentrations of power will be 
especially important. 


The Seattle-First National Bank, with banking 
offices covering the entire State of Washington, is 
closely in touch with the industrial developments 
and opportunities in this region. If you are looking 
toward the Pacific Northwest and wish to have a 
part in its promising future, we will gladly consult 
with you and help you with your plans. 


A quarterly publication of this Bank, 
giving a careful review and digest of 
business and industrial conditions in 
the Pacific Northwest, will be mailed to 
you regularly upon request. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Main Office — Seattle 
Spokane and Eastern Division — Spokane 


“I don’t care about salary. What kind of, 
retirement plan do you have?” 


another mortgage with D. U. §.4 
Fleming, 69 F. Supp. 252, Patoy’s 


| Dicest, Chattel Mortgages, §6. 


Trust Receipts 


That the Uniform Trust Receipts 
Act allows an entruster to repossess 


| trusteed chattels only as a pledge, not 
as legal owner, is emphasized ina 
| recent decision of the Pennsylvanis 


Supreme Court. 
Briefly, the facts in the case wer 
these: A finance company, entruster in 


| a trust receipt transaction, had, upon 
| default, repossessed an automobile from 
| defendant, the trustee in the trans 

action. Defendant, in possession of the 


certificate of title to the car, refused to 
surrender it in accordance with the 
motor vehicle law of the state. Plaintiff 
obtained a court order directing him to 


| surrender it, “‘so that the finance con- 
| pany might deal with the car as it saw 


fit.”” Defendant appealed. 

In sending the case back to a lower 
court for rehearing, the Supreme Court 
pointed out that, though in default, the 
defendant still had an interest in the 
automobile; surrender of the certificate 
of title, under an order allowing the 
finance company to deal with the caras 
legal owner, would deprive defendant 
that interest. 

The lower court was directed to order 
defendant to surrender title, but with 
out prejudice of his rights, and to order 
plaintiff to furnish surety that it would 
then carry out its statutory obligations 
as pledgee.—A utomobile Banking Corp. 
v. Weicht, 51 Atl. 2d 409, Parton's 
Dicest, Supp. Trust Receipts. Op. 69 
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THE DETROIT BANK 


4 | and SAV NGS 4 N ING 


MAIN ‘FICE, G 
N OFFICE, GRISWOLD at STATE 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


31 B 
ranch Offices Throughout the City 


Condensed Statement of Condition, June 30, 1947 


RESOURCES 
_ $ 90,814,802.45 


anks 
31 6.709,425.51 


ment Obligations 
$83,599,361.66 
118,616.42) 
2.909,059.25 
ithin 5 years 
Corporate and Other Securities (includ 
Deposit Company Stock $100,000) 
(Due within 5 years $8,972,352-32) 
Real Estate Mortgages and Loans - 32.751,262.93 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock - 356,100.00 
Bank Properties and Equipment 2,440,603.33 
(Main Office and Thirty-One Branch Offices) 
1.667,064.30 


Accrued Interest and Prepaid Expense 
Customers Liability 0" Acceptances an 125,512.95 
173,552.67 


LI ABILITIES 


Commercial Deposits: 
Individuals, Corporations and Others - ° $211,756,977-99 
2,018,899-93 


U.S. Government 
Other Public 11,351,547.41 225,127,425.33 
Savings Deposits - 268,581,597.88 
Total Deposits - * 493,709,023.21 
Unearned Interest 478,609.17 
Accrued Dividends, Expenses and Other 

Liabilities ‘ 1,180,194.53 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 125,512.95 
Preferred Stock (168,500 Shares) 3,370,000.00 
Common Stock (175,000 Shares) 3,500,000.00 
Surplus - °° 5,000,000.00 
Preferred Stock Retirement Provision 2.028,288.00 
Undivided welts * 1,205,481.49 

2,653,453.90 17,757,223.39 


Reserve for Contingencies 


ing Detroit Savings Safe 


12,1 19,223.32 


d Credits 


United States Government Securities in the foregoing statement with a par value of 
$8,200,000.00 pledged to blic and other deposits where required by law, 
ichigan amounting to $4,372,656.22. 


including deposits of the * 


Jant of 


© 


order 
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order 
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zations 


of Fe 
ederal Deposit Insurance € 
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COLOMBIA 


Presents Extensive Opportunities 


Colombia, among the leading countries of South America in 
trade with the United States, will offer increasing opportunity 
for travel and export and import trade in the years ahead. 


Increasing numbers of forward-looking banks and business 
organizations in the United States are establishing correspondent 
relations in Latin America, notably with Colombia. Many of them 
are taking advantage of the exceptional and complete banking 
facilities provided by this 34-year old institution. 


With 25 offices in all commercially important parts of the 
country, trade information is quickly gathered and forwarded to 
ar Special departments for handling collections and letters of 
credit. 


Inquiries cordially invited. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices—Bancoquia 
Capital paid-up: $8,184,937.—Pesos Colombian 
Reserves: $8,853,662.—Pesos Colombian 
General Manager: Antonio Derka 


Head Office: MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


BRANCHES: Anserma (V), Armenia, Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla, 
BOGOTA, Bucaramanga, Cali, Cartagena, Cartago, Cucuta, Girardot, 
Magangue, Manizales, Monteria, Neiva, Pasto, Pereira, Puerto 
Berrio, San Gil, San Marcos, Santa Marta, Sincelejo, Tulua, Vélez. 


New York Representative—Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


Passbooks are Passports 


TO YOUR BANK 
An Intimate, 


Personalized 
Correspondent 
Bank Service 


Based on a Policy 
of Cooperation 
—Not Competition 


William Exline Inc., has 
specialized in passbook and 
fine quality bank printing for 
nearly half a century. Let 


us help you provide your 
customers with better banking. 


Manufacturers of 
e Savings Passbooks 
e Loan Passbooks 
e Commercial Passbooks 
Pocket Check Cases 
e Personalized Check Covers 
e Deposit Slips 
 Passbook Envelopes 
e Statement Sheets 
e Machine Posting Passb 
e Bill Straps 
e Coin Wrappers 
e Pen Ruled Forms 


William 
LINE Iuc. 


1274 Ontario Street, Cleveland 15, Ohie 


Under the direction of officials 
with years of service in this field, 
assuring a knowledge of require- 
ments and valuable assistance. 


ooks 


Main Office: 37 Broad Street 


Member: New York Clearing House 
Association, Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


grow at least one acre of beets, thin an 


weed them without any help and weigh “Al 
them in at the Utah-Idaho Sugar Com. of at 
pany, as prize beets; and (2) each con. ft 
testant shall keep an accurate record of [eu ' 
all labor, costs and expenses on blanks tails a 
furnished by the bank to show the 
actual net profits of his or her oper. a 
tions, which must be filed with the ; 
bank before December 1. of the 
Prizes offered by the bank include: rn 
$50 for the contestant growing the peri 
highest tonnage in the district; $25 for pct 
the highest tonnage in the county, and one 
$15 for second highest, except in the rg 
county which receives first prize when 
it will be awarded to the second and re 
‘third highest in the county. The sugar sa 
company also offers a $25 prize. ys 
The American National Bank is pe 
quite active in the annual 4-H and Fu- te 
ture Farmers Livestock show. 
Home-Community Canning assis 
Homemakers are importuned to join ss 
this Summer and Fall in an intensive ing s 
home and community food preservation ont 
program. It is pointed out by the De Fy 
partment of Agriculture that the surest = 
way of insuring a year-round supply of _ 
nutritious and appetizing fruits and yr 
vegetables is to preserve and can food “7 
when it is plentiful. la 
In addition to activity in the home, Be 
housewives are urged by the Depatt- 
ment to take part in community and a 
club projects which have as their goal és 
food for local school lunches and forchar- “a 
itable and welfare institutions. When ad 
canning centers are not available, the j 


Department suggests that county home 
demonstration agents or other qualified 
persons be called in to supervise work. 


Farm Appraisal Course 


The fourth Farm Appraisal Case 
Study Course, sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Real Estate Appraisers 
of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards in cooperation with the 
Ohio State University’s College of 
Agriculture, will be given at Columbus, 
Ohio, August 22 and 23. 

The course is open to mature inde 
viduals whose academic training @ 
practical experience is equivalent @ 
graduation from an accredited four 
year high school. 

Inquiries should be addressed t0 
Institute at 22 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago 3. 
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Farm Auction Service 
In 1940 Crandall Marvin, president 


‘of the Merchants National Bank and 


Trust Company of Syracuse, New York, 
started a farm auction service as a con- 
venience to the bank’s farm customers. 

“After carefully surveying the needs 
of our farmers, said President Marvin, 
“it was found that there was at least one 
time when they are burdened with de- 
tails about which they know little—that 
is when they are planning and holding 
auctions.” 

Edward Keane, agricultural manager 
of the bank, consults with farm custom- 
ers on many details of the auction, in- 
cluding the compilation of merchandise 
to be sold, date of the auction and the 
choice of an auctioneer. After these pre- 
liminary arrangements are completed, 
the bank prepares advertisements an- 
nouncing the sale in the Syracuse and 
county newspapers. It also sends an- 
nouncements to its list of purchasers at 
other auctions and to other selected 
farmers in the county, and puts up 
posters throughout the territory. 

In advance of the auction, the bank 
assists with other details, such as ar- 
ranging for conveniently located park- 
ing space, time schedule of auction, and 
conditioning and displaying of machin- 
ery and cattle. After being thoroughly 
cleaned, the machinery is arranged so 
that buyers can move from piece to 
piece to bid on each as it is offered for 
sale. 

Whenever possible, the cattle are dis- 
played in a tent. Customers sit on raised 
benches around the sides where they 
can see the cattle and the auctioneer. 
Each animal is hip-tagged. Animals are 
released to purchasers only upon pre- 
sentation of receipts from the auction 
bookkeeper. 

Mr. Keane and three assistants arrive 
at the scene early on auction day. After 


Auctioneer asking for bids at a farm auction in which Merchants National Bank and Trust 
Company, Syracuse, had a part 


checking all details, an office is set up, 
usually in the barn, where a bookkeeper 
and cashier are available throughout the 
sale. The other assistant works with the 
auctioneer to see that goodsare available 
and prepares a sales record of items 
sold and sends it to the bookkeeper. 

During the auction, Mr. Keane 
mingles with the crowd and makes 
credit arrangements for those desiring 
this service. His wide acquaintance 
with the farmers makes it possible for 
him to act quickly on loan applications. 

This service has made many friends 
for the bank and has developed for it 
a great deal of other business. 

The bank receives a commission of 5 
percent for its part in the auction, from 
which it pays the auctioneer and its 
own expenses. In addition, the farmers 
pay for their advertising. 


N. Y. Service Charge Plan 


Elliott V. Bell, New York Superin- 
tendent of Banks, got his wish when 
the New York State Bankers Associa- 
tion published its booklet, “Service 
Charges—a Challenge to Bank Manage- 
ment.” 

Mr. Bell told New York bankers at 
their 1946 state convention that a sur- 


Speakers’ table at meeting of the Michigan Bankers Association’s agricultural committee at 
the Michigan State College of Agriculture in Lansing. Left to right, State Banking Commis- 
sioner E, William Nelson; Fred Marin, former MBA president and president of Bank of 
Lansing; Professor Herman Wyngarden; S. J. Linck, chairman, MBA’s agricultural com- 
mittee and executive vice-president, First State Bank, Ravenna; A. G. Brown, director, 
Agricultural Commission, American Bankers Association; and Fred B. Post, president MBA 
and president, State Savings Bank, Ionia. Twenty-two county key bankers and 10 MBA 
agricultural committee members attended the meeting 


vey of service charges in effect in 272 
banks under his supervision revealed 
that there is “a well-nigh infinite 
variety of service charges’’ and sug- 
gested that bankers take another look 
at their schedules. 

The formula suggested by the New 
York bankers differs only slightly from 
the one recommended by the Country 
Bank Operations Commission of the 
American Bankers Association in its 
manual, “Checking Account Service 
Charges for Country Banks,” published 
in 1946. 

The New York association does not 
recommend that its plan be adopted by 
banks that now “analyze all accounts 
by means of complete and detailed 
analysis formulas acceptable to de- 
positors,” or by banks which may have 
adopted the formula recommended by 
the Country Bank Operations Com- 
mission. 

A condensed version of the A.B.A. 
manual, which was based upon a na- 
tional survey of bank service charges, 
was published earlier this year. It is 
limited to an illustration and a descrip- 
tion of the plan. 

The New York formula is: 

(1) A maintenance rate to be de- 
termined by each bank itself which will 
reimburse the bank for account main- 
tenance, monthly statement, supplies, 
and so forth, plus 

(2) A single “average item rate,” to 
be determined by each bank itself, for 
each ledger entry (debit and credit), 
except service charge debits, and for 
each entry on each deposit slip, except 
“on us” checks deposited, less 

(3) An earnings credit, to be deter- 
mined by each bank itself, of a certain 
number of cents for each $100, or $50, 
of the balance which remains on de- 
posit throughout the month; that is, 
the minimum balance, eguals 

(4) The service charge. 

A feature of this booklet is suggested 
copy for a folder, pamphlet, or booklet, 
explaining service charges. 
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ABW Convention 
HE 25th annual convention of the 
Association of Bank Women will be 
held at the Claridge Hotel, in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, September 26-28, it 
has been announced by Miss Willa 
Riley, president of the association and 
assistant vice-president of The Florida 
National Bank, Jacksonville, Florida. 
Miss Riley also announced the appoint- 
ment of Mrs. Nancye Blackwell Staub 
to act as general chairman of the 
convention. 
Mrs. Staub is assistant secretary and 
assistant trust officer of the Morristown 
Trust Company, Morristown, New Jer- 


(A 


sey, and former editor of The Woman 
Banker, official publication of the 
association. 

Other chairmen appointed to serve 
with Mrs. Staub are: Program: Miss 
M. Irene West, vice-president, the 
National Bank of Far Rockaway, Long 
Island, New York; Arrangements & 
Entertainment: Mrs. Mary C. Roebling, 
chairman of the board, Trenton (N. J.) 
Trust Company; Hogpitality: Mrs. Mable 
S. Blanton, assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Bound Brook, New Jersey; 
Registration: Miss Rebecca R. Haines, 
audit department, Provident Trust 
Company of Philadelphia, Pa.; Treas- 


urer: Mrs. MildredgL. Staunch, seer. 
tary and assistant treasurer, Seacoag 
Trust Company, Asbury Park, Ney 
Jersey ; Radio Representative: Miss Mary 
K. Hoyt, assistant secretary-treasuter, 
Montclair (N. J.) Trust Company; and 
Publicity: Miss Kathryn Bell, assistant 
cashier, Barnett National Bank, Jack 
sonville, Florida. 


NABAC 1948 Conventions 


The National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers announce 
its complete schedule of conventions for 
: (CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 


NEW STATE ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS 


(Others appeared in July) 


Left to right, RHODE ISLAND, A. Livingston Kelley, president, Providence Institution for Savings; FLORIDA, A. A. 
MceKethan, president, Hernando State Bank, Brooksville; ARKANSAS, Thomas W. Stone, vice-president, Arkansas 
National Bank, Hot Springs; WISCONSIN, Roy A. Gruber, president, West Allis State Bank 


Left to right, MINNESOTA, John Carlander, president, State Bank of Faribault; IOWA, W. Harold Brenton, president, 
Brenton State Bank, Dallas Center; OHIO, Charles W. McBride, cashier, Farmers State Bank, West Salem; NORTH 
DAKOTA, F. A. Foley, vice-president, Rolette County Bank, Rolla 
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Left to right: LOUISIANA, Allen Dezauche, executive vice-president, St. Landry Bank and Trust Company, Opelousas; GEORGIA, 
John J. Cornell, president, Savannah Bank & Trust Company; CALIFORNIA, William A. Marcus, vice-president, American Trust 
Company, San Francisco; INDIANA, Robert D. Mathias, president, Old National Bank in Evansville 


Left to right: DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Richard A. Norris, executive vice-president and cashier, Lincoln National Bank, Washington; 
MICHIGAN, Fred B. Post, president, State Savings Bank, Ionia; NEW YORK, William A. Kielmann, president, Peoples National Bank of 
Lynbrook; MASSACHUSETTS, William D. Ireland, president, Worcester County Trust Company, Worcester 


Left to right: COLORADO, Carl G. Breeze, cashier, Bank of Kremmling; NEW HAMPSHIRE, Clinton W. Eastman, treasurer, The 
Littleton Savings Bank; CONNECTICUT, Milton H. Glover, vice-president, Hartford National Bank and Trust Company; SOUTH 
CAROLINA, I. P. McWhite, president, Palmetto Bank and Trust Company, Lake City 


Left to right: KANSAS, E. W. Stilwell, president, Commercial*National Bank, Kansas City; NORTH CAROLINA, Warren S."Johnson, 
president, Peoples Savings Bank & Trust Company, Wilmington; MARYLAND, T. Howard Duckett, president, Prince Georges 
Bank & Trust Company, Hyattsville; VIRGINIA, Warren M. Goddard, vice-president, State-Planters Bank & Trust Company, Richmond 
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Left, meeting of the Association of Bank Women held jointly by 
the Middle Atlantic and New England divisions in Washington, 
D. C. Among those in the picture are Miss Willa A. Riley, ABW 
president and assistant vice-president, Florida National Bank, 
Miss Winifred Burwell, assistant trust officer, 
National Metropolitan Bank, Washington, D. C.; Miss Augusta M. 


Jacksonville; 


the year 1948. The Pittsburgh Confer- 
ence will lead off as host to the Thir- 
teenth Eastern Regional Conference on 
April 21-24. Headquarters hotel will be 
the William Penn. Dallas, Texas, will 
entertain the Eleventh Mid-Continent 
Regional meeting on May 5-8, with 
headquarters at the Baker Hotel. 

The Third Western Regional Con- 
ference will be held at the Biltmore 
Hotel in Los Angeles, May 12-14. 
Atlanta, Georgia, will be the site of the 
Twenty-Fourth Annual National Con- 
vention. The Biltmore Hotel has been 
selected as headquarters and the dates 
are October 10-13, 1948. 


Meeting in Mexico 
To the Editor of BANKING: 


The Thirteenth Annual Convention 
of the Mexican Bankers Association was 
held at Acapulco, famed Pacific seaside 
resort, at the Acapulco Sports Club, 
with 300 delegates attending. 

The keynote address was delivered 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, Lic. 
Ramon Beteta, who gave an exposition 
of Mexico’s financial status and the 
problems of the day. Presiding officer 
was the president of the association, Lic. 
Carlos Novoa, director general of the 
Banco de Mexico. 

For the first time in many years there 
was a decided atmosphere of under- 
standing between the ‘Treasury and 
private banking, with an undercurrent 
of optimism in spite of present defla- 
tionary tendencies and a declining gov- 
ernment reserve. 

Secretary Beteta touched on many 
topics. He assured his hearers that the 
exchange rate would not be changed. He 
mildly chided those merchants who hold 
up prices, thus encouraging the black 
market, and asked for freer credit. 
Otherwise, he said, funds badly needed 
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Falvey, assistant to the president and vice-president, Chelsey 
(Mass.) Trust Company. The last two named are regional vic. 
presidents of the ABW. The speaker, shown at the table near the 
center, was Senator Leverett Saltonstall of Massachusetts. 

a-session of the Mexican Bankers Association meeting describel 
below. Finance Secretary Beteta discussed many problems this yea 


for agriculture and industry will be 
lacking. 

Among many topics discussed were 
the reorganization and vitalization of 
the Bolsa de Valores (stock exchange); 
an official plea for private banks as 
well as the public to buy more govern- 
ment securities; the organization of 
agricultural cooperatives; investment of 
more funds in agriculture now that the 
Jaw in reference to private farm prop- 
erty has been amplified, and discussions 


tending toward the clarification of ce. 
tain laws and regulations. 

Many important United States banks 
were represented among the 40 fg. 
eign bankers attending. There wer 
the usual official and private entertain. 
ments in delightful weather, whe 
bathing, deep sea fishing and wate 
sports predominated. 

Joun VAvAsouR 
Director, 
Mexican News Digest 


FLORIDA FACULTY 


Florida bankers’ short course, fifth of a series, recently was concluded at the University 
of Florida. The group shown here includes members of the faculty of the Florida Banken 
Association education committee and association officials. From left to right, Walter J. 
Matherly, dean of the college of business administration, University of Florida; George R. 
Amy, secretary, Country Bank Operations Commission, American Bankers Association; 
Frank W. Sherman, president, American National Bank of Jacksonville, and chairman of the 
committee; Lewis Gordon, vice-president, Citizens and Southern National Bank of Atlanta; 
V. H. Northeutt, executive vice-president, First National Bank of Tampa; A. A. McKethan, 
president, Hernando State Bank, president of the Florida Bankers Association; Dr. A. P. 
Black, professor of chemistry, University of Florida; J. W. Speas, vice-president and: trust 
officer, First National Bank of Atlanta; Godfrey Smith, vice-president, Capital City 
National Bank, Tallahassee; C. C. McCracken, personnel consultant, First National of 
Leesburg: G. Manuel Turner, general extension division, University of Florida, in charge 
of the short course; Floyd M. Call, Orlando, executive secretary, Florida Bankers Association 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1947 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . . . . . . . « $1,113,745,115.62 
U. S. Government Obligations. . . . . . . 2,168,562,691.23 
State and Municipal Securities. . . . . 2 90,286,043.16 
Other Securities . . 167,465,578.51 
Loans, Discounts and «  1,203,007,457.14 
Accrued Interest Receivable ....... 10,326,383.08 
Mortgages . . . 11,238,282.40 
Customers’ Liability... « «© « 7,128,284.71 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank. . ... . 7,950,000.00 
Other Assets .. 2,718,654.85 


$4, 814, 277,130.25 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Funds: 


Capital Stock. . $111,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits  52,316,584.36 
$ 317,316,584.36 
Dividend Payable August 1,1947 ... . 2,960,000.00 
Reserve for Contingencies . . . . . + « « 16,448,721.84 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. . . . 12,291,312.47 


Acceptances Outstanding . « $ 10,936,699.47 


Less Amount in Portfolio. . 3,192,082.49 7,744,616.98 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 
and Foreign Bills . . ... . 1,361,007.39 


Other Liabilities . 11,07 3,665.86 
$4,814,277,130.25 


United States Government and gther securities carried at $312,669,070.00 are pledged to 
secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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BANKING NEWS 


Asks Banks to Act As 
GI Bond Paying Agents 


Bailey Urges Them to 
Aid in Treasury Plan 


The American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, through its president, 
C. W. Bailey, has urged all 
banks to qualify as paying 
agents for the Armed Forces 
Leave Bonds. j 

In a letter to the banks Mr. 
Bailey reported that a simple 
plan, similar to that for re- 
demption of U. S. Savings 
Bonds, had been developed. 
The service he said, would help 
the Treasury and would afford 
the banks an opportunity to 
improve their relations with 
veterans. Here is the letter: 

“Legislation has now been 
passed permitting Armed 
Forces Leave Bonds to be 
cashed any time after Sept. 2, 
1947. At. present there are 
approximately $814 million of 
the bonds outstanding with a 
total value of $1,800,000,000; 
they average $214. 

“In order to make these 
bonds cashable without incon- 
venience or delay, the U. S. 
Treasury Department is invit- 
ing all incorporated banks and 
trust companies to act as pay- 
ing agents. 

“The A.B.A. Special Com- 
mittee on Savings Bond Re- 
demption has cooperated with 
the Treasury in developing a 
simple plan of operation that 
would be satisfactory both to 
the banks and to the Treasury. 
The procedure will be similar 
to that for the redemption of 
U. S. Savings Bonds. Full in- 
formation about the plan will 
come to you from the Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. Publicity and advertising 
should comply with Treasury 
regulations. 

“Reimbursement to banks 
for cashing these bonds will-be 
made by the Treasury on a per 
item basis comparable to the 
Savings Bond _ redemption 
schedule. 

“The American Bankers As- 
sociation urges all banks to 
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This picture was taken while Claude E. Bennett, chairman of the 
A.B.A. Subcommittee on FDIC Study, was testifying before the 
House Banking and Currency Committee on S. 1070, the FDIC 
Bill. Mr. Bennett, who is president of the Tioga County Savings 
Bank and Trust Co. of Wellsboro, Pa., was accompanied by G. 
Francis Cocke, chairman of the Association’s Committee on Federal 
Legislation and president of the National Exchange Bank, Roanoke, 
Va., and by Evans Woollen, Jr., president of the Fletcher Trust 
Co., Indianapolis, and a member of the subcommittee. L to R, ABA 
General counsel D. J. Needham, Messrs. Bennett, Cocke and Woollen 


qualify as paying agents. This 
service will be helpful to the 
Treasury Department.and will 
give banks an opportunity to 
improve their relationships with 


veterans. It is in the interest of | 


banking that the job be well 
done. 

‘Please let me also suggest 
that you urge veterans to hold 
their bonds until maturity un- 
less some personal emergency 
requires such action. These 214 
per cent bonds are an excellent 
investment.” 


Third of Bank Checks 
Now Bear Route Symbol 


More than a third of all bank 
checks clearing through the 
Federal Reserve banks now 
bear the check routing symbol 
introduced jointly by the 
A.B.A. Bank Management 
Commission and the Federal 
Reserve System, says E. V. 
Krick, Commission chairman 
and senior vice-president, 
American Trust Co., San 
Francisco. 


G.S.B. Sets Up Ayres Leadership Award 


Through the gifts of friends, 
“Ayres Leadership Award,” 
in honor of the late Brigadier 
General Leonard P. Ayres has 
been established by The Grad- 
uate School of Banking, ‘‘to be 
conferred at appropriate times 
upon a present or former 
student of the school who 
makes an outstanding contri- 
bution to banking and the na- 
tional welfare.”’ 

The award was announced 
by Dr. Harold Stonier, director 
of the school, at an Ayres me- 
morial seminar attended by the 
entire G.S.B. student body and 
faculty during the 1947 resi- 


dent session at Rutgers Uni- 
versity. Since the school was 
founded in 1935, General Ayres 
had delivered the annual eco- 
nomics lecture. 

Dr. Stonier said that the 
Ayres Leadership Award would 
not be an annual honor, but 
would be conferred ‘‘when in 
the judgment of the faculty” a 
student or alumnus is worthy 
of the honor. It will probably 
be made at the annual conven- 
tions of the A.B.A. 

General Ayres, executive 
vice-president of the Cleveland 
Trust Company, died Oct. 29, 
1946. 


St. Louis Banks Hosts 
to A.B.A. Delegate 


Ask Convention-Boung 
Bankers to Breakfas 


Delegates to the America, 
Bankers Association conyep. 
tion in Atlantic City on Sept 
28 to Oct. 1 who pass through 
St. Louis en route are invited 
to be the breakfast guests of 
the St. Louis Clearing Houg 
Association on Sept. 26. 

W. O. Crawford, assistant 
vice-president, Mississippi Val. 
ley Trust Company, is chair. 
man of the breakfast arrange. 
ments committee. Assisting 
him are: Robert R. Heslep, as 
sistant vice-president, Boat- 
men’s National Bank; Stuart 
H. Smith, vice-president, First 
National Bank; Carroll F. 
Burton, vice-president, United 
Bank and Trust Company; 
Elmer Von Doersten, vice- 
president, Tower Grove Bank 
and Trust Company; Edward 
E. Marshall, assistant vice- 
president, Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank and Trust Con- 
pany; Joseph F. Holland, 
vice-president, Manufacturers 
Bank and Trust Company, and 
R. R. Tillay, manager, St. 
Louis Clearing House Associa- 


| tion. 


New Ad Series 


Two mid-summer newspaper 
advertising series have been 
completed by the Advertising 
Department of the American 
Bankers Association, featuring 
18 ways to use a checking 
account and 18 reasons for 
banking by mail. 


Two new direct mail folders 
have been released by the de- 
partment: ‘Personal Money 
Management,” which gives 
suggested distribution of in- 
come after income taxes, and 
another which, by means of 
cartoons, illustrates the haz- 
ards facing valuables left in the 
home while the owners are on 
vacation. 


Situation cartoons, with 
copy, tell the entire story in the 
bank-by-mail newspaper series. 
The drawings are by Dick 
Ericson, whose humorous jibes 
brighten BANKING’s editorial 
pages. 
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New Members 


Fourteen banks in 14 
states joined the American 
Bankers Association dur- 


ing June, reports Max 
Stieg, chairman of the Or- 
ganization Committee and 
cashier, Dairyman’s State 
Bank, Clintonville, Wis. 


e 
ae Committees Named for 
Sept West Coast Trust Meet 
rough B. B. Brown, vice-president 
avited and trust officer of the Ameri- 
can Trust Company, San. Fran- 
cisco, has been named general 
: chairman for the 21st Regional 
— Trust Conference of the Pacific 
it Val Coast and Rocky Mountain 
chair rates, to be held by the 
bd American Bankers Association 
a fe at the St. Francis Hotel, San 
DP Francisco, on Oct. 22, 23, and 
Boat: 24. Local arrangements for the 
Stuart conference are in charge of the 
First Associated Trust Companies 
sp P of Central California. 
Jnited Chairman Brown has com- 
pany; pleted the organization of the 
4 conference committees. The 
Bank chairmen are: 
dward General committee, Mr. 
bys Brown; program, Harry M. 
Com- Bardt, vice-president and sen- 
Com- ior trust officer, Bank of 
land, America; hotel and_registra- 
turers tion, Robert V. Walsh, trust 
y, and officer, Crocker First National 
a Bank; publicity, Laurence H. 


Tharp, vice-president and trust 
officer, The Anglo California 
National Bank; entertainment, 
Jackson D. Baker, vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer, The 
San Francisco Bank; finance, 
C. Nelson Hackett, vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer, The 
Bank of California. 

The president of the Trust 
Division is Evans Woollen, 
Jr., president, Fletcher Trust 
Company, Indianapolis. 
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State Associations 


Iowa, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines 
Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville 
Nebraska, Paxton Hotel, Omaha 
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72.8% of U. S. Banking Offices Accept 
Savings Deposits, A.B.A. Survey Shows 

A survey by the Savings Division of the American Bankers 
Association shows that 13,765, or 72.8 percent, of the 18,895 
banking offices in the nation accept savings accounts. 

While savings banking is traditional along the Atlantic sea- 
board, the East North Central states, including Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, lead the country with 83.2 
percent of all banking offices accepting such accounts. 

Wyoming, with 98.1 percent, has the highest mark for any 
state, while Arizona has the lowest average, 14.8 percent. In 
Florida, 97.8 percent of the banks offer this service, the highest 
percentage on the Atlantic coast; on the Pacific coast Washington 


leads with 93. percent. 


Smith Leaves A.B.A. 


Committee Seeks Data 


Staff for Bank Post 


Howard B. Smith has re- 
signed the directorship of the 
Real Estate Finance Depart- 
ment of the American Bankers 
Association to become treas- 
urer of the Middletown (Conn.) 
Savings Bank. He will be the 
operating head of the bank. 

Mr. Smith joined the A.B.A. 
staff early in 1945 as assistant 
director of research in mort- 
gage and real estate finance 
and succeeded Dr. Ernest M. 
Fisher, now of Columbia Uni- 
versity, to the directorship on 
Dec. 1, 1946. 

Before coming to the Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Smith was mort- 
gage analyst of the Worcester 
County Institution for Savings 
at Worcester, Mass., with 
which he was associated for 20 
years. He has been active in 
the affairs of the American In- 
stitute of Banking and taught 
its course in ‘‘The Fundamen- 
tals of Banking” in Worcester 
Chapter of the Institute for 
several years. He is an alumnus 
of The Graduate School of 
Banking, Class of 1943. For the 
past two years he has been a 
member of the faculty of the 
Graduate School. 

Mr. Smith will assume his 
duties with the Middletown 
Savings Bank about Sept. 1. 


on Employee Trusts 


Up-to-date information on 
employee trusts is being sought 
by a committee of the Trust 
Division of the 
Bankers Association. 

A questionnaire has been 
sent to all Division members 
asking how existing pension or 
employee trusts are funded, 
what major difficulties are 
encountered in administering 
them, and what changes, if 


American 


Plan Savings-Morigage 
Conference in Augusta 


Plans are being developed 
for the savings and mortgage 
conference for southern bank- 
ers, to be held in Augusta, 
Ga., Nov. 20 and 21. 

The Georgia Bankers Associ- 
ation and the Augusta banks 
invited the A.B.A. Savings Di- 
vision to conduct the two-day 
meeting. Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, North and South Caro- 
lina and Tennessee are the 
states in the conference area. 

The headline over the con- 
ference announcement in 
“Banking News” for July 
erroneously stated that the 
meeting was scheduled for 
Atlanta. The place is Augusta. 


any, are needed in federal tax 
laws relating to employee 
trusts. 

The study is being made by 
the Committee on Employees’ 
Trusts. 


Mrs. E. Kay Madden of the Seattle First National Bank, left, new 

chairman of the National Women’s Committee, American Institute of 

Banking, receives the gavel from her predecessor, Miss Alice I. Jones 
of the Third National Bank & Trust Co., Scranton, Pa. 


CALENDAR 


American Bankers Association 


Annual Convention, Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Pacific Coast & Rocky Mountain States Trust Con- 
ference, San Francisco 

Mid-Continent Conference, Chicago 

Savings and Mortgage Conference, Augusta, Ga. 


Other Organizations 


Savings Banks Association of Massachusetts, New 
Ocean House, Swampscott, Massachusetts 


Sept. 14-17 


Savings Banks Association of Maine, Poland Spring 


House, Poland Spring, Maine 


Sept. 
Sept. 


15-22 
23-27 


U. S. Savings & Loan League, San Francisco 
National Association of Supervisors of State Banks, 


Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C 


. 26-28 
lantic City, N. J 


2-4 


Association of Bank Women, Claridge Hotel, At- 


Mortgage Bankers Association, Hotel Statler, Cleve- 
land 


New York State Safe Deposit Association, Waldorf- 


Astoria Hotel, N. 


Financial Advertisers Association, Waldorf-Astoria, 


New York 


National Association of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers, Baltimore, Maryland 
Western Secretaries’ Conference, Salt Lake City 
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THE INDIANA NATIONAL BANK 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


OFFICERS 


ARTHUR V. BROWN 
Chairman of the Board 


RUSSELL L. WHITE 
President 


WILLIAM P. FLYNN 


Vice-Presidents 


CLARENCE T. BRADY 
C. MERLE BROCKWAY 
Lupwic G. BuRCK 
Harry R. FULLER 
James M. GIVENS 


RosBERT B. MALLOCH 
MOTHERSHEAD 
RussELL F. PETERSEN 
RussELL J. RYAN 

Epw. C. W. WiscHMEBIER 


Assistant Vice-Presidents 


Byron D. Bowers 
FRANK W. DuRGAN 
Joun W. KELLER 


Cart C. 
RALPH R. MEYERS 
HENRY A. PFARRER 


J. KURT MAHRDT 
Cashier 
Assistant Cashiers 


GerorGE C. BADE 
LEON J. BOERSIG 
JouN R. FLETCHER 
HuGu R. Gray 
L. HERETH 


THOMAS F. KILLILA 


MELVIN G. POPPENSEAKER 


LesTER H. RAHN 
Russet M. RICHWINE 
Harry H. WINTRODE 


Auditor 
Cuaries H. GAUDING 


DIRECTORS 


Roy E. ADAMS 
Chairman of the Board, 


Cornetius O. ALIG 
Treasurer 
The Union Trust Co. 
of Indianapolis 


Frep G. APPEL 
Chairman of the Board, 
Gregory & Appel, Inc. 


A. ATKINS 
Vice-President, 
E.C. Atkins& 


R. BAXTER 


resident, 
The Keyless Lock Co. 


C. HARVEY BRADLEY 


President, 
W. J. Holliday & Co. 


ARTHUR V. BROWN 
Chairman of the Board 


M. BRowN 
Presi 
The Union Trust Co. 
of Indianapolis 


Railroadmen's Federal 
Savings & Loan Assn. 


BRODEHURST ELsEY 
President-Treasurer, 
Indianapolis Glove Co. 


EpGar H. Evans 
Honorary Chairman 
of the Board, 
Acme-Evans Co. 


P. Flynn 
Executive Vice-Pres. 


A. HUGHES 
President, 
Indiana Bell 
Telephone Company 


HERMAN C.KRANNERT 
President-Treasurer, 
Inland Container Corp. 


W. I. LoNGsworTH 
President, 
Lilly Varnish Co. 


JOHN J. MADDEN 
President, 


Jobn J. Madden 
Manufacturing Co. 


JOsEPH IRWIN MILLER 
Pri 
Commins Engine Com- 
bany, Inc. 
Columbus, Ind. 


Witson MOTHERSHEA D 
Vice-President 
Perry E. O’NBAL 


Belt Railroad and 
Stock Yards Co. 


SAMUEL B. SUTPHIN 
President, 
Beveridge Paper Co. 


Crype E, WHITEHILL 
President. 
Banner- Whitebill, Inc. 


L. WHITE 
Presi 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


JUNE 30, 1947 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and on Deposit with Federal Reserve and 


Other Banks $ Snail $218,702,993.43 


U. S. Government Securities 132,906,795.03 
Other Bonds and Securities 16,653,246.41 
360,000.00 


41,080,494.45 
Bank Buildings 


Accrued Interest Receivable 
Other Resources 


$277,838,212.15 


LIABILITIES 


Capital $ 4,000,000.00 
Surplus conan $ 17,249,302.27 
Undivided Profits 5,249,302.27 
Accrued Interest, Taxes and Other Expenses 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1947 
Deposits (Including U. S. Government 

Deposits $2,222,544.82) 259,666, 788.46 
Unearned Discount 52,635.10 
Other Liabilities 13,176.42 


$277,838,212.15 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Direct vs Indirect 
Auto Financing 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


less expensive procedure in that the 
interviewing and the preparation of the 
necessary papers have been completed 
when the transaction is received by us 
for discounting. As opposed to this, the 
direct method requires the time of an 
interviewer, the preparation of papers, 
the filing of papers and other time con- 
suming operations, all of which add to 
our expenses. 

“Third, despite the need for approval 
of certain borderline credit risks when 


accepting paper from dealers, all such | 


transactions are usually on a recourse 
or repurchase basis with the dealer and 
this, in our opinion, gives us added pro- 
tection which is not available in direct 
lending. The advantages of having a 
reputable dealer dispose of the car upon 
repossession are not so evident in to- 
day’s market, but they will be of im- 
portance when we enter what can be 
considered a normal market. 

“Finally, we believe that this dis- 
counting relationship with the dealer 
gives the bank an opportunity to per- 
form more services for the dealer who, 
as you know, is recognized in each 
community as one of its leading mer- 
chants. By floor planning his wholesale 
purchases, making capital loans, or fi- 
nancing his purchases of real estate, 
we can, in addition te performing a 
service for his customer, give him an 
all-around banking service which he 
needs.” 


When Terms Enter 
the Competitive 
Arena 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 


problem is buying and merchandising, 
and that financing is a secondary prob- 
lem. Regardless of how easily you may 
have handled this phase of the business 
in the past, and regardless of how well 
financed you may be at the present 
time, I want to make the flat statement 
that most of you, large or small, are 
going to be scratching for money within 
the very near future; and you better 
start looking around to make arrange- 
ments for either additional capital or 
new or increased borrowing limits, or 
arrange for the discounting of your time 
sales paper. I know that many of you 


August 1947 


will sit back and say that this situation 
does not apply to you because you are 
amply financed, have plenty of cash on 
hand or available credit, and, therefore, 
why bother with this worry when you 
have so many other worries on your 
merchandising problems. 

“Prior to the war a great many of 
you ran furniture stores that sold only 
furniture, just the same as drug stores 
used to sell only drugs. However, with 
the advent of the war and the conver- 
sion of a great many factories to war 
work, you found yourselves with a 
dwindling supply of merchandise. What 
happened? Your furniture store of to- 
day probably includes a jewelry depart- 


ment; a sporting goods department; 
perhaps ladies’ ready-to-wear; perhaps 
a shoe department; perhaps a larger 
houseware department including the 
sale of power lawn-mowers, motor 
scooters, etc.; perhaps a dozen other de- 
partments that are too numerous to 
mention. The chances are that you are 
not going to eliminate any of these de- 
partments, now that furniture is be- 
coming more readily available. Conse- 
quently, you are going to carry an in- 
ventory consisting of a great many more 
articles than you ever carried before; 
and with the increased cost of this in- 
ventory, you are going to find that your 


dollars and cents investment is much 


Olympian 


CHICAGO—PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


EW BEAUTY, new facilities, new luxury and economy 
N features are yours on the diesel-powered OLYMPIAN 
Hiawatuas. These silent and smooth-riding Speedliners offer 
a full range of accommodations. 


Touralux sleeping cars have longer, higher and wider lower 
berths; all berths with individual air conditioning; excep- 
tionally spacious lounging rooms. You get comfort and pri- 


vacy at economy prices. 


The handsome dining car has unusual angle seating. The 
gay and informal Tip Top Grill, also open to all passengers, 
is a full car with snack section and cocktail room. 


Coaches are of an improved Hiawatha type with indi- 
vidual reclining chairs. There is a coach-Touralux car reserved 
exclusively for women and children. 


Drawing rooms, compartments, bedrooms and berths avail- 
able in standard Pullmans with observation-lounge. 


F. N. Hicks, Passenger Traffic Manager 
The Milwaukee Road 
710 Union Station, Chicago 6, Ill. 


THE MILWAUKEE Roap 


The friendly Railroad of the friendly West 
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larger than you ever experienced in pre- 
war days. 

“Still another factor that will deter- 
mine your need for additional capital or 
credit facilities comes from your financ- 
ing operations. A good share of you 
probably carry your own time sales 
paper or have financing connections 
whereby you put up this paper as col- 
lateral for loans to handle this end of 
your business. I want to say to you that 
regardless of how much financing vol- 
ume you had in the past, your peak 
amount of outstandings in the very near 
future will exceed anything you had in 
the past. 

“The reason I say this is because the 
selling price of your present merchan- 


dise is so much higher than it was prior 
to the war, the amount you will have to 
carry back will be proportionately that 
much larger so that even if you don’t 
sell any more units of furniture from 
now on, you will still tie up approxi- 
mately twice as much money in your 
financing operation as you did in the 
past.” 


FHA Lenders Cooperate 

The “Title I Lenders Committee, 
Los Angeles District” is a group of 
representatives of the major FHA lend- 
ers in the Los Angeles area which meets 
informally but regularly. Realizing the 
need for closer cooperation among them- 
selves in solving problems in operation 


tke FIFTH THIRD [JNION TRUST ce. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Statement as of June 30, 1947 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 
United States Bonds 


*Loans and Discounts 

Federal Reserve Stock 

Banking Premises Occupied 

Customers’ Liability Under Acceptances 
Other Resources 


LIABILITIES 


Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
Total Capital Funds 
General Reserve 
Reserve for Dividends Payable 
Reserve for Taxes 
Reserve for Interest, etc 
Liability Under Acceptances 


DEPOSITS: 


**Commercial, Bank and Savings 
U. S. Government... 


*In addition to this item as shown we have unused Loan Commitments outstanding in the amount of 


$6,500,056.18. 


**T his includes $2,749,241.72. of trust moneys on deposit in the Banking Department, which, under the 
provisions of the banking law, Section 710-165 of the State of Obio, is a preferred claim against the assets 


of the bank. 


DIRECTORS 


CHARLES F. BARRETT 


irst 
POWEL CROSLEY, JR. 
President, Crosley Motors, Inc. 
EDWARD W. EDWARDS 
Chairman of Board, The Edwards Mfg. Co. 
JOHN H. GOYERT 


Emeritus 
JOSEPH 8. GRAYDON 

Craydon, Head and Ritchey, Attorneys 
E. WEBSTER HARBISON 


ISTER 
Taft, Stettinius & 
LOUIS L. KAUFMA) 

Sec. and Treas., Wm. J. Herbert Realty Co. 


$ 55,050,404.51 
84,645,414.15 
19,134,811.46 
64,281,862.48 
360,000.00 
3,661,321.00 
50,295.00 
684,207.13 


$227,868,315.73 


$ 6,000,000.00 
6,000,000.00 
3,204,339.66 


$ 15,204,339.46 
3,568,965.38 
90,000.00 
848,176.29 
184,389.05 
50,295.00 


206,152,026.64 
1,451,637.95 
318,485.76 
$227,868,315.73 


RICHARD E. LeBLOND 
President, The R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co. 
WILLIAM H. MOONEY 
President, The American Oak Leather Co. 
E CHLER } 
Board, General Machinery Corp. 


President 
CARL J. SCHMIDLAPP 

Vice Pres., The Chase National Bank, N. Y. 
HAROLD T. 8I 

President, Printing Machinery Corp. 
LEONARD 8. 8M 
President, The National Marking Machine Co, 
ETHAN B. STANLEY 

. of Board, The Amer. Laundry Machinery Co. 

WILLIAM A. STARK 

Vice President and Trust Officer 
CLIFFORD R. WRIGHT 

Chairman Investment Committee The Union Central 

Life Insurance 


MAIN OFFICE: FOURTH & WALNUT STS. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION—MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


of the Title I program, the Committe, 
has three objectives: 

(1) To discuss and clarify Title | 
operating procedure in the interest g 
better and faster service to the public 

(2) To establish a more uniform pol 
icy of dealer control. 

(3) To achieve closer coordinatin 
with the aims and purposes of the Fei. 
eral Housing Administration. 

Results, according to E. M. Carve 
California Bank, have more than just 
fied the committee’s existence. In many 
instances, the FHA representative hy 
cooperated in contacting delinquent 
borrowers, with the result that ther 
loans have been made current and th 
need for filing claims eliminated. Th 
policy of the committee with respect ty 
dealers has promoted better dealer reh. 
tions and sounder Title I lending prac. 
tices. Inadvertent violations of regu. 
tions by dealers have been corrected 

‘and misunderstanding regarding pm 
cedure and eligibility have been clearej 
up. 


Earnings Ratios in Instal- 
ment Credit 


For a number of years, according tp 
Elmer E. Schmus, vice-president and 
cashier, The First National Bank o 
Chicago has maintained statistics and 
compiled ratios, obtained from the audit 
reports and supplemental information 
furnished in questionnaires by a number 
of its instalment sales finance company 
accounts, of ratios relating to earnings. 
As of December 31, 1935, these com- 
panies reflected an average net profit to 
average net worth of 1614 percent. This 
was gradually reduced as a result of 
lower rates to the consumer and higher 
taxes, so that at December 31, 1941, the 
average net profit declined to 11.03 per- 
cent and at December 31, 1942, stood 
at 8.46 percent. During this period the 
net profit to retail paper purchased was 
reduced from 2.95 percent on December 
31, 1935, to 1.96 percent on December 
31, 1941, and the net profit to total pur 
chases was reduced from 1.70 percent to 
1.11 percent in the same period. The 
high points in the percent of net profit 
to total purchases occurred on Decem- 
ber 31, 1938, when the net profit was 
1.95 percent, and on December 4I, 
1942, when it was 1.85 percent. Bothol 
these latter ratios, however, were higher 
because of the absorption of deferred 
income accumulated on the high volume 
of the preceding years and taken into 
income during the low volume periods 
of 1938 and 1942. These figures indicate 
both divisions are a volume busines, 
according to Mr. Schmus. 
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Brand Your Consumer 
Credit Service 


In connection with promotional ac- 
tivity, brand your consumer credit 
service the same as a manufacturer 
prands his different merchandise, C. F. 
Gilbert of Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration suggested to the thirteenth 
annual institute of the American In- 
dustrial Bankers Association. 

Branding, according to Mr. Gilbert, 


assists the public to distinguish between | 
the different banks financing consumer | 
credit. “If you can state a certain ex- | 


clusive something your type of service 
does or its plus value to the consumer, 
you create the needed incentive for 
public acceptance of your plan over 
others. Thus, you pave the way to 
quickly and easily secure dealer ac- 
counts. When dealers receive inquiries 


about your brand of financing and real- | 


ize it is the one brand that really has 


public acceptance, you will eliminate | 


much of the difficulty you may now be 
experiencing in signing them up. One 
bank advertises ‘ Bank credit is a source 
of pride and proof of character.’ An- 
other says, ‘We make 97.8 percent of 
all the loans applied for.’ Tie in your 
name on a slogan of this kind or similar 
wording. Once you convince the public 
yours is the only service they should 


use, they in turn will convince the | 
dealer.” 


Volume Up, Percentage 
Profits Down in Instalment 
Lending 


The consuming public borrowed an | 
average of $1,224,530 in 1946 from | 


member institutions of the American 
Industrial Bankers Association, accord- 
ing to Myron R. Bone, executive vice- 
president of the association. This figure 
is $553,764 above that for 1945 and 
$553,810 higher than the average of the 


last 11 years. Last year was the first | 


year in which the average volume ex- 


ceeded the million dollar mark since the | 


A.L.B.A.’s statistical studies were begun 
in 1936. 

The average loan made to the indi- 
vidual borrower also stood at a new 
high i in 1946, Mr. Bone said. This figure 
is $439 as compared with $357 in 1945 
and $256 for the 11-year average, a gain 
of $82 per loan over the 1945 average 
and $183 over the average for the 11- 
year span. 

Despite this gain in volume, however, 
net profits, while at a new high figure 
since 1937, were not as great, percent- 
age-wise, as they were in 1945. 
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CONDENSED 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the Close of Business June 30, 1947 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and with the Federal Reserve came - $57,957,865.09 
Due from Other Banks . -__7,372,564.23 
United States Government Secusisies. 
Other Bonds and Debentures 

Miscellaneous Ci ‘County Warrants 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 

Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures 


89 758.21 


Liability on Letters of Credit and ‘Acceptances. 


Customers’ 

Customers’ Liability Under Loan Commitment A ments 

Interest Accrued and Uncollected on Loans and writies . . - 

Interest Accrued and Uncollected on U. S. Government Securities. - 610,571.12 


Total. . + $286,723,647.91 
LIABILITIES 


sits: 

Time . 85,238,630.59 

Public Funds and United States War Loan 

Deposit Account . 16,685,800.79 $266,111,225.50 


Letters of Credit and 332,432.27 


Reserved for Dividends, Taxes 625,272.65 
Reserved for Interest . . 1,579.00 
om Paid In. 


$286,723,647.91 


FARMERS 
MERCHANTS 


4TH AT MAIN 


THE OLDEST BANK IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
+ MEMBER + FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION + 


. . . growth that measures the 
steadily increasing recognition 
of the need for Life Insurance 
on Consumer Credit...and the 
superior type of coverage and 
service Old Republic provides. 


Old Republic offers a complete line of group 
and optional insurance on Consumer Credit, 
written-on either a monthly-decreasing or 


level-term basis. Write for complete informa- 
tion on rates, commissions and coverage. 


OLD REPUBLIC 


CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


James H. Jarrell, President 
309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
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Cap, Gown and Hood 


PREPARING this month’s budget of 
Main Street news, BANKING found 
so many items about bankers who 

had received academic recognition at 
1947 commencements that a special 
story about them seemed to be in order. 
Undoubtedly we missed some—and 
we’re sorry—but here’s the roster as 
compiled from items brought to our 
attention. 


HERBERT V. PROCHNOW, vice-presi- 
dent of The First National Bank of 
Chicago, received the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy from Northwestern Uni- 
versity. The title of his thesis is “Term 
Loans in Practice and Their Place in 
Banking Theory.” Dr. PROcHNOW is 
director of the School of Banking for the 
Central States, conducted for a fort- 
night each Summer at the University of 
Wisconsin. 


New York University gave the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Laws to 
ALLAN SPROUL, president of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. 


I. F. FREIBERGER, chairman of the 
board of The Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, was awarded the honorary degree 
of Doctor of the Humanities from West- 
ern Reserve University. To mark the 


Cleveland Trust President George Gund 
presents the silver tray to Chairman Frei- 
berger 


N STREET 


occasion, his colleagues’at the bank— 
employees and fellow directors—pre- 
sented him with a silver tray. 


Joun P. Myers, president of the 
Plattsburg (New York) National Bank 
and Trust Company, has been elected 
vice-chancellor of the New York State 
Board of Regents which supervises the 


state’s educational system. Mr. MYERS’ 


is a former president of the New York 
State Bankers Association and of the 
Plattsburg board of education. 


A. D. THompson, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce in Hous- 
ton, received the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws from Southwestern 
University. From 1913 to 1917 Mr. 
THOMPSON was administrative assistant 
to the university’s president. 


Amherst College awarded an hon- 
orary Master of Arts degree to JAMES 
L. Forb, JR., vice-president of the First 
National Bank in St. Louis. 


Ursinus College, Collegeville, Penn- 
sylvania, has named a dormitory in 
honor of Mrs. RHEA DuRYEA JOHNSON, 
a statistician at the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia. Mrs. JoHNson, 
daughter of Charles Duryea, automo- 
bile pioneer, is the first woman to serve 
on the college’s board of directors. She 
was graduated in 1908. 


Vice-president H. R. TEMPLETON of 
The Cleveland Trust Company has been 
made a trustee of Hiram College. 


Women in Banking 


MarGarRET S. McC au- 
ditor of The City Bank-of Wash- 
ington, D. C., was elected chairman. of 
the Auditors’ Section of the District of 
Columbia Bankers Association. She is 
the first woman in the history of the 


National Association of Bank Auditor 
and Comptrollers to be elevated to this 
position. 

The New England Division of the 
Association of Bank Women recently 
held its summer meeting at Man. 
chester, Massachusetts. Miss Aucusm 
M. FALVEY, regional vice-president and 
a member of the staff of the National 
Shawmut Bank, Boston, presided. 

The new president of the Association 
of Chicago Bank Women is Miss Etiza- 
BETH KLEINDIENST of the personnel 
department, Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank. 


50 Year Club 


Kansas Bankers Association has 
formed the 50-Year Club for bankers 
whose period of active service in Kansas 
banking has been half a century or 
more. 

The club was organized, with 22 
members, at the recent 60th anni- 
versary meeting of the association. 
Twelve of the veterans were present, 
each receiving a membership certificate. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 88) 


National City Bank of New York won the 
Sabin Cup in the 28th annual bank clerks’ 
golf tournament sponsored by the Bankers 
Athletic League of New York City. Chase 
National was runner up. Below, the City 
team, J. J. Lawlor, Walter Brier, Peter 
Brennan, John Frassa and Hugh Brewer 
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Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


FIFTH AVE. OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


LONDON 


MAIN OFFICE 
140 Broadway 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER OFFICE 
40 Rockefeller Plaza 


PARIS 


BRUSSELS 


MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


Condensed Statement of Condition, June 30, 1947 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and Due from Banks and Bankers . 
U. S. Government Obligations ; 


Loans and Bills Purchased 
Public Securities 


Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank . 

Other Securities and Obligations 

Credits Granted on Acceptances. . : 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable . 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 


Bank Premises .... 


Other Real Estate 


Total 


Capital . > 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits . . 


Total Capital Funds . 


Deposits 


Total Deposits 
Acceptances 


Less: Own Acceptances Held for Investment 


RESOURCES 


86,086,185.88 
9,000,000.00 
10,536,043.20 
3,780,808.77 
10,966,484.77 

1,405,637.19 


$ 596,220,879.07 
1,406,053,590.09 
679,092,157.52 


121,775,159.81 
4,886,185.78 
135,002.72 

$2,808,162,974.99 


$ 100,000,000.00 
200,000,000.00 
58,124,196.08 


"$2,382,683,139.73 
35,022.921.66 
'$ 10,459,242.00 
6,678,433.23 


$ 358,124,196.08 


2,417,706,061.39 


$  3,780,808.77 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and Foreign Bills . 


Dividend Payable July 1, 1947 . 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches (and Net Difference in 


Balances between Various Offices Due to Different Statement Date of 


Foreign Branches) 


Accounts Payable, Reserve for Expenses, Taxes, ete. 
Total Liabilities . 
Securities carried at $95,316,723.33 ia the above Statement are 


law, and 
gian Branches as of 


public moneys as required b: 
the English, French, and 


J. LUTHER CLEVELAND 
Chairman of the Board 


GEORGE G. ALLEN Director, British- 
American Tobacco Company, Limited, 

and President, Duke Power Company 

WILLIAM B. BELL President, American 
Cyanamid Company 

F. W. CHARSKE Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Union Pacific Railroad Compariy 

J. LUTHER CLEVELAND Chairman of the Board 
W. PALEN CONWAY Chairman of the 
Executive Committee 
CHARLES P. COOPER Executive Vice-President, 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
WINTHROP M. CRANE, JR President, 
Crane & Co., Inc., Dalton, Mass. 

STUART M. CROCKER President, 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 


328,334.00 
3,000,000.00 


278,650.17 


for other pw: This 
une 26, 1947. 


W. PALEN CONWAY 
n of the Executive Committee 


DIRECTORS 
JOHN W. DAVIS of Davis Polk Wardwell 
Sunderland & Kiendl 
CHARLES E. DUNLAP President, 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Company 
GANO DUNN President, The J. G. 
White Engineering Corporation 
WALTER S. FRANKLIN Vice-President, 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company 

LEWIS GAWTRY 
JOHN A. HARTFORD President, The Great 
~ Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 
CORNELIUS F. KELLEY Chairman of the 
Board, Anaconda ini 


MORRIS W. KELLOGG 
Board, The 


Member Federal Deposit Insufance Corporation 


24,944,924,58 


32,332,717.52 
$2,808,162,974.99 


ledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, to secure 
tatement includes the saenuaene and liabilities of 


WILLIAM L. KLEITZ 
President 


WILLIAM L. KLEITZ President 
CHARLES S. MUNSON President, Air 
Reduction Company, Inc. 
WILLIAM C. POTTER Retired 
“GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT of Roosevelt & Son 
EUGENE W.STETSON Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Illinois Central Railroad Company 
ROBERT T. STEVENS Chairman of the Board, 
J. P. Stevens & Company, Inc. 

THOMAS J. WATSON 

International 


CHARLES E. WILSON 


ROBERT W. WOODRUFF 
Executive Committee, 
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M. H. Matort, president, Citizens 
Bank, Abilene, acknowledging the 
honor on behalf of the members, spoke 
in a reminiscent vein. He celebrated his 
61st anniversary as a banker on October 
20, 1946. 

Other members present were: W. A. 
BYERLEY, president, Humboldt ,Na- 
tional Bank, 51 years, March 13, 1947; 
A. D. JELLISON, president, Wilson State 
Bank, 52 years, March 1947; THomas 
H. Bowtws, president, Allen County 
State Bank, Iola, 52 years, January 
1947; J. A. KesLer, president, Kansas 
State Bank, Overbrook, 52 years, Jan- 
uary 10, 1947; J. D. Stewart, presi- 
dent, The St. John National Bank, 53 
years, June 12, 1947; B. A. FLack, 
president, The Dickinson County Bank, 
Enterprise, 53 years, June 2, 1947; 
O. J. Scott, assistant cashier, Patrons 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION AS OF JUNE 30, 1947 


Cooperative Bank, Olathe, 53 years, 
March 1, 1947; J. D. Josepu, president, 
Bank of Whitewater, 53 years, April 1, 
1947; F. A. VANIMAN, president, Peoples 
State Bank, McPherson, 56 years, 
November 1, 1946; Cuartes TESTARD, 
vice-president, First National Bank of 
Wichita, 60 years, March 1947; H. E. 
SUDERMAN, president, Midland Na- 
tional Bank, Newton, 60 years Novem- 
ber 1, 1946. 

Members not present: W. W. Pat- 
TERSON, president, City State Bank, 
Fort Scott, 50 years, November 1, 1946; 
CHARLES W. CAMPBELL, president, 
First National Bank, Norton, 51 years, 
May 1, 1947; Grorce W. 
cashier, Lawrence National Bank, 52 
years, November 1946; C. L. Cum- 
MINGS, vice-president, Farmers and 
Merchants State Bank, Effingham, 53 
years, April 1, 1947; O. B. Taytor, Jr., 
president, First National Bank, Leaven- 
worth, 57 years, October 1, 1946; 
DANIEL MEarRA, president, The State 
Bank of Axtell, 57 years, July 1, 1947; 


MBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM e MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


OFFICERS 


Ben R. Meyer 
ident 
H. F. Hahn 
Vice-President 
. C. Lipman 
J Vice-President 
A.L.Lathrop_. 
Vice-President 
P.E. Neuschaefer 
Vice-President 
Louis Siegel 
Vice-President 
J. W. Lewis 
Vice-President 
W.C. Neary Cashier 


W. J. Hunter 
Assistant Vice-President 
J. W. Luhring 
Assistant Vice-President 
R. R. Newmark 
Assistant Vice-President 
Rod Maclean 
Assistant Cashier 
C.H. Landis 
Assistant Cashier 
H.N. Herzikoff 
Assistant Cashier 
A. L. Somerindyke 
Assistant Casbier 
J. K. Allen 
Assistant Cashier 
R. F. Campbell 
Assistant Cashier 
Don R. Cameron 
Senior Trust Officer 
F. H. Kerns 
_ Trust Officer 
M. Morris 
Assistant Trust Officer 
W. Watson 
Comptroller 


Recoweced 


Cash on hand and due from Federal Reserveand Other Banks 

$ 53,188,749.12 
Union Bank Building and Customer Auto Park .... . . 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances 


$ 3,500,000.00 
3,500,000.00 
1,574,748.18 
Reserved:for Gontingen#ies . 
Reserved for Interest, Taxes, Dividends, etc. ........ 
Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Discount Collected — unearned 


31,646,387.43 


United States War Loan de- 


positsand other public funds 4,237,618.98 


United States Government obligations carried at $8,690,000.00 in the foregoing 
statement are pledged to secure public funds and for other purposes required by law 


% THE BANK OF PERSONAL SERVICE e WE HAVE NO BRANCHES® 


UNION BANK & TRUST CO 


$ 38,329,212.89 
53,398,753.12 


49,201,174.21 


887,728.88 
23,129.86 


$143,490,001.96 


$ 8,574,748.18 
607,443.82 
1,165,792.20 
1,005,131.37 
242,284.07 
210,634.88 


131,683,967.44 


$143,490,001.96 


J. M. McCastrn, vice-president and 
cashier, Bank of Kincaid, 58 
May 20, 1947; FRANK HAGEMAN, chajp 
man, The National Bank of i 
Salina, 59 years, May 5, 1947; Grog 
W. Lemon, president, First Nationg 
Bank in Pratt, 60 years, Decembe 
1946; DockIne, 
The First National Bank, Lawrence, § 
years, April 1, 1947. 


Reminiscence 


M. CurISTIE, now in his Sig 
year with The Citizens Nation) 
Bank and Trust Company of Engk. 
wood, New Jersey, was a New York 
Chapter delegate to the 1905 Minneap 
olis convention of the American Jy. 
stitute of Banking where he met Joszpy 
CHAPMAN, “father of the A.I.B. idea” 
After reading the article in June Bay. 
ING on the Institute’s origin Mr. Cur. 
TIE wrote to Mr. CHAPMAN recalling 
an incident at the convention. 

“T had with me,” he said, “ten $10 
travelers’ checks, the first of which] 
decided to cash at the Northwestem 
National [Mr. CuapMan’s bank]. Your 
alert teller rightfully refused to do this 
as it had not been signed by our cashier, 
Charles F. Park. Upon the teller’s sug- 
gestion, I explained my predicament to 
you and you very kindly authorized the 
teller to cash all the checks, requesting 
that I ask Mr. Park to sign them when 
they arrived at our bank. They did ar 


| rive in due course and I hereby thank 


you again for your help in the matter.” 


Arcuie D. Swirt, recently elected 
chairman of the board of the Central- 
Penn National Bank of Philadelphia, 
started with the bank as an assistant 
cashier in 1916 and had been president 
since 1929. He is chairman of the 
clearinghouse committee of the Phil- 
delphia Clearing House Association. 
The bank’s new president is C. A 
SIENKIEWICZ, formerly a vice-president 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Phils 
delphia and a member of that bank's 
staff for more than 27 years. 


Frank C. RATHJE, president of the 
Chicago City Bank and Trust Com 
pany, and immediate past president of 
the American Bankers Association, has 


Mr. Rathje Mr. Van Schaak 
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been installed as 62nd president of the 
Union League Club of Chicago. 


Henry C. VAN Scuaack, Denver 
real estate man and director in several 
jocal companies, is the new chairman of 
the board of The Denver National 
Bank, succeeding the late James B. 
GRANT. 


StanLEY W. CousLey, formerly sen- 
ior vice-president, has been elected 
president of Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Company, succeeding S. 
Morcan who is retiring. Mr. CousLey 
has spent his entire business career with 
the bank and has worked in all its de- 

ents. His only absence was during 
World War I when he served overseas 
as a first lieutenant with the 30th Divi- 
sion. He is a member of the Executive 
Council of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. 


Artuur T. Peterson has been 
named joint manager of the main Lon- 
don office of Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. He has been associated 
with the bank’s foreign organization for 
20 years, recently as joint manager of 
the Kingway office in London. 


Craic THORBURN has retired as 
cashier-comptroller of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Nevada, Reno. His bank- 
ing career in Nevada and California ex- 
tends over four decades, the last 13 years 
of which were spent with the Nevada 
institution. He has been succeeded by 
E. H. Frrz. 


The First National Bank of Danville, 
Virginia, recently celebrated its 75th 
birthday. 


Joun R. Cristie, junior vice-presi- 
dent and director of public relations and 
advertising for the Citizens National 
Trust & Savings Bank of Los Angeles, 
has been elected president of the Los 
Angeles Advertising Club. 


The Quarter Century Club of the 
Central National Bank of Cleveland has 
presented to the bank a portrait of 


Cortiss E. SULLIVAN, chairman of the 


board at the time of his death in 1939. 


Joseph Irwin has been 


elected president of the Irwin-Union | 


Trust Company of Columbus, Indiana, 
succeeding his father, the late Hucn T. 
Mitirr, who died May 26. The new 
president is the fourth member of his 
family to head the bank. He has been a 
director for more than eight years, has 
served as a vice-president, and is on the 
board of the Indiana National Bank. 


August 1947 


Mr. Prosswimmer Mr. West 


RICHARD H. West has been elected 
executive vice-president of Irving Trust 
Company, New York City, a new office. 
He has been with the bank since 1930. 


PauL E. PRosswimMeER has joined the 
staff of the Franklin Square National 


Bank of Franklin Square, New York, as 
executive vice-president. He was for- 
merly with the Jamaica (New York) 
National Bank. 


Georce A. Kinney, who has been 
American Bankers Association vice- 
president for Bermuda, retired June 30 
as trust officer of The Bank of Bermuda, 
Ltd., Hamilton after more than 10 
years of service. His successor at the 
bank is James V. Murpocu. 


FAYE ATKINSON, editor of The Corn- 
stalk, employee publication of the Corn 
Exchange National Bank and Trust 
Company, Philadelphia, received the 


The people 
behind the figures 


The figures on the statement tell you how strong 
Republic is but it is the people behind the figures 
that make your Dallas correspondent friendly. The 
extra interest in your problems, the quick action on 
your wishes, the PERSONAL attention to your finan- 
cial affairs...these are the things that make the 
Republic the strong, friendly bank for you. 


Statement of Condition June 30, 1947 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 


U. S. Government Securities . 
State, Municipal, and Other Securities 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 


Loans and Discounts 
Banking House . 
Furniture and Fixtures 


Real Estate for Bank Expansion 


$ 82,734,158.69 
52,639,436.80 
453,701.72 
600,000.00 
123,567,009.45 
2,205,128.43 
295,731.25 

285,595.10 


Customers Liability—Acceptances 


and Letters of Credit . 
TOTAL . 


LIABILITIES 


. $ 10,000,000.00 
10,000,000.00 


Capital 
lus 
ivided Profits 


heath for Dividend, "Payable July 1 1, 1947 


Reserve for Taxes, Etc. 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit 


DEPOSITS: 
Individual 
Banks . 


U. S. Government 
TOTAL . 


659,009.67 
$263,439,771.11 


$ 20,000,000.00 
2,577,520.21 
200,000.00 
1,788,387.70 
709,009.67 


$165,232,646.45 
72,207;735.79 


238,164,853.53 


724,471.29 
$263,439,771.11 


REPUBLIC 


NATIONAL BANK of DALLAS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Ralph G. Barnes Memorial Award of 
$250 for outstanding ability as a stu- 
dent of industrial journalism at the 
Charles Morris Price School of the Poor 
Richard Club. The award is donated by 
the Westbrook Publishing Company of 
Philadelphia. 


W. L. GraDEL, auditor of the North- 
western National Bank, St. Louis, has 
been elected chairman of the St. Louis 
Conference of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers. 


FREDERICK G. MuRBACH, vice-presi- 
dent, and Julius O. Sorg, assistant 
vice-president, The First National Bank 


of Chicago, retired on pension June 1. 


W. Harwoop GILMAN, vice-president 
of the Hopewell branch of State-Plant- 
ers Bank and Trust Company, Rich- 
mond, has retired. His successor is A. H. 
GRUNDY. 


The National City Bank of New 
York recently celebrated its 135th an- 
niversary. Established in 1812 as the 
City Bank of New York, it now has 46 
branches overseas, 66 branches in 
Greater New York and hundreds of 
correspondent affiliations in this coun- 
try and abroad. Its capital is $77,500,- 
000, its total resources nearly $5 billion. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the Close of Business June 30, 1947 
RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts 


U. S. Government Securities. ......... 
State, County and Municipal Securities. . 
Other Investment Securities............ 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


Overdrafts : 


Customers’ Drive-in Facility, Bank Vault 


Furniture and Fixtures 
Other Real Estate 


Customers Liability Account — 


Letters of Credit Issued 


$ 38,401,763.63 
72,322,781 .52 
10,994,739.35 
25,385.33 
300,000.00 
4,320.89 


337,996.28 
4.26 


163,987.50 
64,605,309.27 


$187,856,288.03 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 


5,000,000.00 
5,130,209.62 $ 15,130,209.62 


Reserve for Taxes, Employees’ Pension 
Account and Other Expenses 973,022.13 
Liability Account — Letters of Credit 
Guaranteed 163,987.50 


$187 856,288.03 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


& OF OKLAHOMA CITY 


The American delegation to th 
Eighth International Management Cop. 
ference, held at Stockholm July 34 
includes these representatives of the 
banking business: WILBERT Wag 
vice-president, The National City Ban} 
of New York; ARTHUR G. Boarpuay, 
assistant vice-president, Irving 
Trust Company, New York; Hays 
CHRISTIAN SONNE, president, Amsinck, 
Sonne and Company, New York; Rog. 
ERT J. FLoop, president, Flood & Com. 
pany, New York; Cart Conrap 
TIAN JENSEN, president, Gillespie § 
Company, New York; and Mrs. Ireyy 
V. CoLE, administrative assistant, Flood 
& Company. 


CoLoneL WILLIAM G. EDENs, long 
active in banking and American Bank. 
ers Association affairs, has been spend. 
ing some time recently in Cleveland, 
assisting President Whitney of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen in 
the preparation of a history of that 
organization. 


GEoRGE H. GREENWOOD, associated 
with The Pacific National Bank of 
Seattle since its organization in 1928, 
retired as chairman of the board on 
July 1. He will continue as a director. 
Mr. GREENWOOD is a former member of 
the Administrative Committee, Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, and is a 
member at large of the Executive 
Council. 


Tuomas C. BousHALL, president of 
The Bank of Virginia, Richmond, has 
been appointed by Governor William 
M. Tuck to serve on the Advisory 
Council on the Virginia Economy fora 


_ two-year term. 


Francis L. PELL, JR., formerly with 
the Corn Exchange Bank Trust Com- 
pany, New York, is now a vice-president 
of The Philadelphia National Bank. 


Joun B. Payne has been appointed 
director of research of the Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank and Trust Company of 
St. Louis. He was formerly advisor on 
management to the Policyholders’ Serv- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 92) 
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The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Statement of Condition June 30, 1947 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks, . -$ 465,604,783.45 
United States Obligations—Direct and fully Guaranteed, 

Unpledged, - $680,113,804.24 

Pledged—To Secure Public Deposits and 

Deposits Subject to Federal Court Order, 59,622,500.00 

To Secure Trust Deposits, . 47,915,000.00 

Under Trust Act of Illinois, . e 527,600.00 788,178,904.24 
Other Bonds and Securities, 100,209,986.22 
Loans and Discounts, . 670,182 ,365.29 
Real Estate (Bank Building), ‘ ; ‘ 2,945,780.67 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock, 3,750,000.00 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances, . 1,395,725.69 
Interest Earned, not Collected, . ‘ ‘ 4,952,157.22 
Other Assets, e ‘ ‘ 410,796.55 

$2,037,630,499.33 


LIABILITIES 


Other Undivided Profits, . ‘ : 3,695,913.47 


Discount Collected, but not Earned, . 1,025,589.20 

Dividends Declared, but Unpaid, 1,200,000.00 

Reserve for Taxes, etc., 6 6,999,399. 71 

Liability Account of Acceptances, ‘i 1,735,407.96 

Time Deposits, . - $ 364,925,148.09 

Demand Deposits, - 1,427,860,557.90 

Deposits of Public Funds, 105 ,182,238.96 1,897,967,944.95 

Liabilities other than those above stated, . é ‘. 6,244.04 
$2,037,630,499.33 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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CONVENIENT CITIES 


Hotel Admiral Semmes. 
Hotel Thomas Jefferson 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Hotel Wade Hampton. . . Columbia 


Hotel Stephen F. Austin 


Jack Tar Court Hotel. . . . Galveston 


Hotel Mountain Loke 


HOUTEI 


ice Bureau of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. 


RAVENEL H. GIGNILL1AT has resigned 
as vice-president of The Liberty Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of 
Savannah to become president of 
Southern Securities Corporation, or- 
ganized to act as underwriter and prin- 
cipal distributor for Oglethorpe Fund., 
Inc. Mr. GIGNILLIAT, former student of 
The Graduate School of Banking and 
past president of Savannah Chapter, 
A.L.B., has bought a controlling interest 
in Southern Securities. 


ARTHUR C. KNIGHT, vice-president, 
has been named head of the estates trust 
department of Central National Bank, 
Cleveland. 


Joun D. Barner, president of the 
Merchants National Bank and Trust 
Company of Meadville, Pennsylvania, 
has been elected a Class C director of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland. 


Etwoop M. Brooks, president of the 
Central Bank & Trust Company of 
Denver, has been reelected to the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
Committee on Federal Finance. 


James Waite, JR., former president 
of the National Bank of Athens, Geor- 
gia, has joined Frederic H. Rahr, Inc., 
color consultants, as a member of the 
firm. Mr. WHITE, prominent in southern 
textile circles, remains as a director of 
the bank. 


The July issues of Fortune and Pic 
contain articles on the Bank of Amer- 
ica. The title of the Fortune article is 
“World’s Biggest Bank” and of the Pic 
article “The Bank that Youth Built.” 


Francis T. WARD, a partner in Mor- 
gan Stanley & Company, New York 
investment banking firm, is temporarily 
associated with the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. 
He is serving in an advisory capacity 
to assist the bank in issuing and mar- 
keting its first flotation of debentures. 


The Union Bank & Trust Company 
of Los Angeles has a new choral group, 
the Union Bank Singers, which recently 
gave its first concert with bank officers 
and friends as guests. Later the chorus 
sang for patients at the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Brentwood Hospital in 
West Los Angeles. R. DENTON HEN- 
DRICKSON, commercial teller, is the 
musical director. 


Elections 


Mr. Wells 


Mr. Frank 


ELBERT L. FRANK, RICHARD H, 
WELLs, vice-presidents, Farmers De- 
posit National Bank, Pittsburgh. 


JosePH R. BRENNAN, vice-president, 
Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank, 
New York. 


James H. CLarKE, vice-president, 
American National Bank and Trust 
Company, Chicago. 


Wittrm A. Hues, Harorp A. 
Minicu, vice-presidents, Central Na- 
tional Bank of Cleveland. 


H. Curnton TEACLE, vice-president 
and cashier; H. KNEELAND PHELPs, 
Jr., vice-president and trust officer; 
ODELL ROGERS, vice-president, First 
National Bank of Shreveport, Lou- 
isiana. 


Vincent E. Furey, vice-president, 
Corn Exchange National Bank and 
Trust Company, Philadelphia. 


Harotp B. Aspiin, GERALD F. 
Dewnrrst, H. Hoey, Joxun 
S. WELLs, vice-presidents, National 
Bank of Detroit. 


Roy F. VAN AMRINGE, vice-president, 
Rosert B. Harvey, cashier, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Boston. 


A. Borers, vice-president, 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust 
Company, St. Louis. 


Joun D. Perry, vice-president, Citi- 
zens National Trust & Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles. 


Mr. Perry Mr. Borders 
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Banking on Future. 
Farmers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 


a lot about farm accounts from the 
Carlins. Moreover, the fact that the 
boys were looking at farming as a 
business proposition made a great 
impression on our directors.” 

In addition to the 121 acres on the 
home place, the boys farm an addi- 
tional 70 acres on the share. They plan 
to market 18,000 broilers this year, 
fatten 98 steers (which account for the 
$10,000 loan), put up a new barn, and 
—most important of all—finish paying 
Dad and Mother for the farm. They 
also intend to work 12 hours a day for 
a few more years. Bill was 21 in July. 

“As I look back over the picture,” 
Stern says, “I must admit that the 
early loans were made on faith and 
because I knew the family background. 
Some bankers might consider that a 
poor way of lending. But I doubt if any 
banker who recognized the sincerity, 
integrity and industriousness of the 
whole Carlin family could have resisted 
the opportunity to give them a start.” 

This banker’s farsightedness has 
helped make it possible to transform a 
farm from one that couldn’t pay the 
taxes in 1938 to one that had returned 
$100,000 to the community within 10 
years. 

“We never dreamed of this in 1938, 
but I guess that was when we ‘hitched 
our bank to a star,’” said Banker 
Stern in summing up the Carlin boys’ 
achievements. 


“By the way, have you acted on my loan 
application yet? Are you going to?” 
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Industrial CANADA 


Though rich in natural resources and one of the 
world’s largest suppliers of raw materials, about half 
of Canada’s total production is industrial. 

Special departments of this Bank are equipped 
to furnish information on suitable plant locations ... 
manufacturing and market trends . . . incorporation 
procedure . . . agency arrangements . . . indeed, on 
all phases of industrial Canada. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: Toronto 
More than 500 Branches Across Canada 


NEW YORK SEATTLE PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


prop’em. . 


TIP "EM... 


TURN ’EM UPSIDE DOWN 


STORAGE BOXES 


One of the many reasons why leading banks use Liberty Record Storage 
Boxes is because they’re absolutely spill-proof. This is a valuable feature 
particularly if your records are to be handled frequently and moved or 
stored in a separate building. 

All your records can be accommodated in the complete Liberty line. 
They’re easy to use—shipped knocked down—set up in seconds. They 
protect valuable records against dust and moisture. And, cost is 
unusually low—many are in use after 29 years. 

See your local stationer now or write us for 
sizes and prices. 


Specialists In Bank Record Storage Since 1918 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


720 SO. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO 5, Il 
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THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1947 


RESOURCES 


$ 79,603,695.80 
274,418,441.86 
Other Bonds and Securities. 105,999,242.11 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 
Bank Premises 
Customers’ Liability, Account Letters of Credit 


and Acceptances. 1,225,273.84 


Other ‘Resources 152,970.00 
143,606,347 .96 


$606,855 ,971.57 


LIABILITIES 


12,000,000.00 
5,469,791 .49 


12,720,802.79 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1947 135,000.00 


Letters of Credit and Acceptances Outstanding.. 1,227,273.84 
Other Liabilities 155,156.44 


$429,260,449.95 

140,022,025.07 
2,865,471.99 572,147,947.01 
$606,855 971.57 


United States Government securities carried in the above statement at 
$7,473,593.75 are pledged to secure public and other monies, as required 
by law; and United States Government and other securities carried at 
$517,309.17 are deposited with the State Authorities under the Trust Act. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Mortgage panel at the Kentucky Banker 
Association Conference. Left to right, William 
D. Meacham, assistant vice-president, First 
National Bank, St. Louis, Missouri; William 
Duffy, director, Bankers GI Loan Center, 
Indianapolis, Indiana; Howard B. Smith, 
director, Department of Real Estate Fp 
nance, American Bankers Association; Wij. 
liam B. Schiltges, first vice-president, 
Fletcher Trust Company, Indianapolis; and 
Judge Roscoe R. Dalton, director, FHA, 
Louisville, Kentucky , 


Survey Mortgage 


Lending Policy 


W; have arrived at a point in the 
development of the postwar econ- 


omy where we who are responsible for 
bank operations should survey care- 
fully our real estate mortgage lending 
policy, both as to farm and city prop- 
erty,” Robert D. Mathias, president 
of the Indiana Bankers Association 
and president, Old National Bank, 
Evansville, Indiana, told the Kentucky 
Bankers Association conference. 

Mr. Mathias spoke on the “ Funda- 
mentals of a Modern Bank Personnel 
Program,” but included in his talk a 
short discussion on mortgage lending. 

“No one can tell bank officers who 
were active in the Thirties that the 
market for real estate remains constant 
or that, under certain conditions, it will 
not cease entirely; therefore, with the 
sale price of real estate having ex- 
panded to such an extent in so short a 
time, we should pause to loek back at 
the road from which we have come and 
try to estimate what lies ahead. ... 

“T have these suggestions for lenders 
on real estate as security: 

“(1) Continue a rigid policy of 
periodic reductions in principal. 

(2) If you feel that the value of the 
property upon which you are taking 
a mortgage is inflated, increase the 
amount of the contractual periodic 
payments. 

(3) Offer an inducement of lower 
interest rates to the borrower who will 
be content with a low percentage of 
loan to value. 

(4) Do not let the fact that some 
competitor takes your loan rejections 
worry you. Remember, you will not be 
called upon to pay your competitor's 
liabilities.” 
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COLLECTION OF 


Coupon and Donde 


Collection Department of Bankers Trust Company 


receives millions of coupons and bonds for collection 


every year. Out of long experience we have developed a 
system which gives assurance to banks and others that 


collections will be handled promptly and efficiently. 


No matter how great our collection volume may be 
we give particular attention to items which require special 
handling. Coupons and bonds received for collection are 
examined to expedite presentation and minimize “returns.” 

Additional information about this specialized coupon and 
bond collection service will be sent to you 


upon request... . Your inquiry is invited. 


BANKERS TRUST 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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A Recreation Business Index 


w ENGLAND’s $750,000,000 recrea- 

tion industry is to have its own 
monthly business index, compiled by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. 

Nearly 10,000 vacation establish- 
ments in the section have been asked by 
the six state development commissions 
to report data on gross receipts, occu- 
pancy, and advance reservation. Three 
types of businesses will send their figures 
to the bank: hotels and resorts with 
capacities of 30 or more persons, in 
which more than half the annual income 
is from recreation-seekers; tourist homes 
and cabin groups receiving more than 
half their income from the same source; 
and boys’ and girls’ camps. 

The primary purposes of the index, 
which will be the first of its kind in the 
United States, is to tell the individual 
resort proprietor whether he is getting 
his share of the region’s business, and, if 
he isn’t, to help him find out why. 

“The index,” says Laurence F. Whit- 
temore, president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston, “will show percentage 


changes in the recreation business be- 
tween each month of the current year 
and the corresponding month of the 
previous year, as well as percentage 
changes, month by month, of the 
current year.” 

Other uses will be to aid recreation 
business associations and state agencies 
in further developing this industry in 
New England, to aid suppliers in better 
serving resort operators, and to make 
possible more forceful presentations for 
bank loans. 

The index figures will be shown, it is 
planned, for 18 different recreational 
areas in New England, for each of the 
six states, and for the entire region. 

The bank has assured index reporters 
that the information they supply will be 
kept strictly confidential. It will be 
“denied to any state or federal agency, 
bank, or any other person or party.” 

The plan will be put into operation as 
soon as a sufficient number of proprie- 
tors agree to cooperate by reporting 
regularly. The bank hoped to calculate 


the first indexes as of about June 
business during May. It was e 
the report for June, published ah 
July 15, would be the first thorough 

The index is the result of n 
year of intensive study and coo 
effort by the bank, the state d 
ment commissions, the New E 
Council and leading resort propri 

In a letter to the prospective c 
utors of data Mr. Whittemore poi 
out that the indexes would “help @ 
recreation industry to gain the recogni. 
tion it deserves as a major industry ip 
New England. 

“Other major industries,” he added, 
“including department and other stores, 
already use similar indexes in their own 
businesses.” 


Scientists predicted a recent eclipse of 
the sun to a split-second. We wish they. 
could forecast our next flat tire that clase. 


Automobile accidents simply prove 
no car is fool-proof. 


BUILT with a VIEW to VALUE... 


@ Sound value has been preeminent in the objectives of National Homes Cor- 


poration, pioneers in multiple production of dwellings. 


Built with an eye to 


beauty of design, housekeeping efficiency and better living as well as good con- 
struction, NATIONAL HOMES fully conform to Commercial Standard 125-45 
of the National Bureau of Standards and are accepted for FHA mortgage loans. 
National Homes have steel columns, beams, steel bar joists, aluminum windows 


and insulated exterior walls and ceilings. 


Our authorized dealers, who handle 


locally all details of erection and financing, co-operate with established savings 
and loan institutions or departments. 


Sold within 350 Mile 
Radius of Factory 


NATIONAL HOMES CORPORATION Lafayette, 
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When day is done... 


She New Herring -Hall-Marvin 


Write, Wire or Telephone’ for Descriptive Literature 


HERRING - HALL- MARVIN SAFE CO. 


Branch Offices: NEW YORK CITY * CHICAGO + WASHINGTON, D.C. + BOSTON + BUFFALO 
PITTSBURGH + DETROIT «+ ST. LOUIS » ATLANTA « HOUSTON «+ LOS ANGELES + TORONTO 
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THIS BANK 
CAN HELP YOU 
IN SEATTLE 


Ou: knowledge of 
Pacific Northwest busi- 
ness and industrial op- 
erations is available to 
correspondent banks. 
Your inquiries will re- 


ceive prompt attention. 


THE PACIFIC 
NATIONAL BANK 
OF SEATTLE 


“The Bank of Business” 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


SOLID BRONZE 


BANK SIGNS 


AND TABLETS 


ard and custom designs. 
Estimates — special 


Illustrated Catalogue B. 
SHOWS 


AWARDS 
and other bank needs. 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 
36. East 22nd $1 


Do Your Directors Read 
BANKING’S Newsletter? 


New York 10,N.Y 


Home Ownership 


Is Good Business 


The hard financial facts show that 
home ownership can be good business as 
well as good living, according to Miles 
L. Colean, nationally known housing 
authority and consulting architect. Mr. 
Colean, consultant to the Twentieth 
Century Fund and advisor to the maga- 
zine, House Beautiful, wrote an article 
on “Home Ownership—An Investment 
for Living” which has been issued by 
the Advertising Department of the 
American Bankers Association as the 
19th bulletin in its home planning 
series. These bulletins are designed to 
be used by banks for distribution to 
aid their customers and prospective 
home owners in planning their homes. 

“The American family wants to own 
its own home,” Mr. Colean says. “It 
likes the idea of ownership. It wants a 
family center. The value of all this 
cannot be expressed in dollars. It can- 
not be measured in terms of investment 
and return in the ordinary sense. How- 
ever, the question arises: ‘Does the 
American family pay too much for the 
achievement of its ideal?’ Unfortunate- 
ly, there are no general or clean-cut 
answers to this question. It can be 
answered only in the light of your (the 
family’s) own circumstances and the 
conditions of your local housing market. 
For this reason, it is of vital impor- 
tance for you to obtain the best local 
advice before you undertake any com- 
mitment. Your bank will assist you 
not only in making your financial 
arrangements when you buy, but also 
in finding your own answers to the 
question before you buy. 

“There are many kinds of invest- 
ments. When you buy a home of your 
own, however, you are not making an 
investment primarily for the secure and 
profitable employment of your excess 
funds. When you buy a home, you are 
making an investment for living. 

“Many home buyers believe that 
amortization payments are savings,” 
Mr. Colean points out. “They figure 
that for every $500 that they pay to 
reduce the loan, their equity in the 
house increases $500. This is not neces- 


A Christian is a person who is as hor- 


| rified by his own sins as he is by his 


neighbor’s. 


Napoleon said, “Nothing is impos- 
sible.” The same phrase explains why 
some persons are spoken of as Presi- 


| dential possibilities. 


sarily the case. Amortization payment, 
are the equivalent of savings to th 
extent that they are larger than d& 
preciation. Whether they do or dop' 
increase your equity in the house qa 
be determined only when you sell th. 
property. . 

“For the prudent home purchaser, it 
is well to consider his total outlay for 
housing, including amortization, as the 
rough equivalent of rent. He should 
not enter into commitments requi 
more than he can afford to pay in rent, 
in the belief that some of the payments 
are ‘savings.’. . . 

“You cannot afford in your home ip. 
vestment to speculate on changing 
money values. The important thing for 
you to keep in mind is that a house isa 
consumable investment. Selling at less 
than your purchase price does not 
necessarily mean that you have suf- 
fered a loss. Nor does it necessarily 
mean that you would have been better 
off renting.” 


Know Today’s Coin Values : 
“GUIDEBOOK OF U. S. COINS” 


By R. S. Yoeman 


in full, coin issues from 
1947. Qu . Contains 256 
“Gully illustrated. “Size 
gold-stamped 
paid for cash with order. 


TREASURE CHEST, 617 Main St., Racine 1, Wis. 


ISTAKES 


Windows, Amount 
Always in Register! 


other 


* They wrap all coins from 1¢ to 
$1.00 so accurately — they're 
manufactured on specially de- 
signed machines to give this 
precision — any chance of error 
is eliminated. Patented Red Win- 
dows not only reveal amount 
and denomination but give ease 
of visibility. Unmatched by com- 
petition, these Wrappers are 
the biggest sellers-in Americs. 


The C. Le DOWNEY Compeny 


HANNIBAL MISSOURI 


Worldi Largesl Mfr. a; un 
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“Round Trip” Foreign Loans 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


It should be noted that the purpose 
of the bank is to stimulate and encourage 
but not replace private lending. The 
transition from one to the other can be 
made only if the bank is able -to con- 
vince itself and others that its dollar 
loans can be repaid in dollars. One sug- 
gestion is that the bank encourage com- 
mercial underwriting by commitments 
to take unsold portions. Also it may, as 
conditions and markets improve, make 
sales from its own portfolio and so renew 
its lending power. 

After World War I two types of loans 
were especially effective—the Central 
Bank stabilization loans and the 
League loans. The reason for their ef- 
fectiveness was that each was preceded 
bya thorough review of the position and 
program of the borrowing country, and 
at certain times and places loans were 
accompanied by expert aid and super- 
vision. In this way the granting of the 
credit became an assurance to the world 
that an effective economic program was 
being put into effect. 


Tuose loans in my mind were the pro- 
totypes for World Bank loans. These 
alsomust be made with such care and 
thoroughness of review of a country’s 
economic program that they will con- 
stitute an assurance of economic sound- 
ness. 

In addition there will have to be some 
stop-gap loans. All the foregoing sug- 
gests that the fewer there are of these 
the better it will be for everyone. Just 
as the loan from the World Bank will 
be a hallmark of progress, so the need 


“Tknew it! My palms were itching all 
morning!” 


August 1947 


for stop-gap loans is a confession of 
weakness. 

Let me add the suggestion that the 
International Bank provides a medium 
by which dollar loans may be supported 
by the accumulated wisdom of many 
decades of Old World lending; so we 
may build upon the constructive experi- 
ence of Great Britain and other creditor 
countries of Europe whose wise lending 
over many years helped lay the basis for 
today’s civilization. 


AcE: The period when a man 
believes the thinning of his hair is only 
a temporary matter. 


A philosopher says man must live life 
dangerously. Well, 28 million automobile 
drivers are doing their best. 


A music school announces it can 
teach anyone to play any brass in- 
strument in a few lessons. It sounds to 
us like a national catastrophe. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


‘MERCANTILE - COMMERCE 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
Locust-Eighth-St. Charles 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


JUNE 30, 1947 


THE RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 


$83,516,709.15 


United States Government Obligations, di- 
rect and guaranteed (incl. $14,531,541.18 


Other Bonds and Securities 


Demand and Time Loans 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank in St. Louis_ 
Real Estate (Company’s Building) 


«----149,715,961.85 


17,390,601.74 
92,419,148.16 
600,000.00 
2,790,536.40 


Other Real Estate (Bank of Commerce 


78,245.82 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and 


Letters of Credit 


2,657,523.96 
224,576.47 
$350,093,303.55 


THE LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Dividend Declared 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 


Unpaid Dividends 


$12,500,000.00 
7,500,000.00 
4,743,340.20 
250,000.00 
1,904,679.23 
3,369.55 


Bank’s Liability on Acceptances and Letters 


of Credit 


645.72 


2,657,523.96 
258,635.11 


1,021,248.86 $312,766,090.73 $320,275,755.50 


$350,093,303.55 


* All securities pledged are to the U. S. Government or its Agents, State of 
Missouri and the City of St. Louis, to secure deposit and fiduciary obligations. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Flying Discs 


N Fred Berry, president of 

\\/ THE NorTH SIDE SAVINGS BANK, 

New York City, arrived at the 

bank on the morning of July 8 he saw, 

in a line of early depositors lined up at 

the door, a youth idly spinning a half 
dollar. 

Mr. Berry, like everyone else, had 
been reading about the flying discs. He 
glanced again at the boy’s whirling coin 
and hurried into the bank with a top 
flight idea. 

Hastily calling a conference of his 
officers, Mr. Berry suggested an ad- 
vertisement likening the mysterious 
discs to errant monetary pieces—coins 
that slip, not through the air, but 
through the fingers. Of course they’d 
be much more useful in a savings 
account! 

The staff liked the idea and the bank’s 
advertising agency was called in. By 
noon an ad had been smoothed into 
shape under the heading “ Extra! Flying 
Disc Mystery Solved!” 

The next problem was speed. “Get 
this into the papers as soon as possible,” 
ordered President Berry. Working with- 
out proofs, the agency men and bank 
staff rushed the copy through and it was 
published, in two-columns, on July 9 
and 10. Here’s the copy: 

“The mystery is solved. But for U. S. 
Government restrictions, we would have 
actual photographs of the flying discs. 
They are the pennies, nickels, dimes, 
quarters and half dollars that slip through 
our fingers. We always suspicioned that 
they flew away, and now we know it’s 
true. It’s all explained by the atomic 
fission theory: dollar bills, when exposed 
or carried in pockets*too long; split up 
into their nuclear elements, called coins. 
The coins shoot off into space with an 
initial impulse equal to the speed of 
light. Our consulting physicist tells us 
the fission can be prevented by placing 
the money in a controlled. stockpile 
called a mutual savings account. Here it 
retains its atomic energy and is unable 
to dissipate into space. Not only does 
it keep its original energy, but it ac- 


100 


tually increases in volume by means of 
a process called interest dividends. Peo- 
ple interested in building up a mutual 
savings account are invited to fill out 
the coupon below and mail. It is not 
necessary that you visit the bank at any 
time. You can make deposits or with- 
drawals and have interest marked by 
mail.” 

Below the copy was a coupon request- 
ing the bank to send the necessary forms 
for opening an account. 

Did it work? 

Following the ad’s second appear- 
ance, the bank announced that more 
than 100 persons had used the coupon. 


Bank “Information Please”’ 


Students at Harding Junior High 
School, Philadelphia, drew up a set 
of questions about banking and then 
invited a couple of bankers to answer 
them. The prize for a query that 
stumped the experts was free.ice cream 
at lunch until the end of the term. 

R. David Connor and George J. 
Watts, Jr., assistant cashiers of the 
Corn ExcHANGE NATIONAL Bank & 
Trust ComPANy, visited a school assem- 
bly and did the answering. The queries 
included: “‘When I die, if I leave no 


will and no heirs, what happens to y 
money?” (that one was an ice cre 
winner); ‘‘ What is a certified check 
cashier’s check?”’; ‘‘How do you bank 
by mail?”; “If money is stolen from, 
bank, how is the bank repaid?”; “Is, 
bank a good place to work?” 

Twice a year the elementary busines 
class at the school visits the Corn Fy. 
change and is taken on a tour of th 


operating departments. The Philadel. 


phia Evening Bulletin wrote a stoy 
about the most recent visit. 


Parking Poll 


The First NATIONAL BANK @ 
MEADVILLE, Pennsylvania, conducted 
an eight-day lobby poll on the parking 
situation in that town. The bank rea- 
ized that the traffic and parking prob- 
lem in Meadville was affecting retail 
business and inconveniencing shopper 
and business people. It was particularly 
interested because of the tendency to 
ward building outlying business centes 
which, unless properly planned, could 
ultimately affect downtown retail busi- 
ness centers. 

When results of the poll were pub- 
lished, the, parking committee of th 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 102) 


Philadelphia junior highers asked the questions, two bankers answered 
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If you did the sewing... 


You’d be sure to get the world’s No. 1 


sewing machine. 


But then—to ease the work of the 
person who does the sewing in your 
home—you undoubtedly have provided 


her with the best! 


You'd be sure to get the World’s No. 1 


Typewriter. 


Perhaps you’ve already made sure 
that your secretarial staff has Royals— 
the most efficient typewriters ever de- 


signed! 


Royals click with everyone! 


Popularity! A national survey shows that Royal is the favor- 
ite typewriter among secretaries and typists. Preferred—2 to 
1 over any other typewriter! Your typists will do more work, 
better work on machines they prefer to use! 


Royal efficiency! There are work-saving, time-saving fea- 
tures on a Royal not found on any other typewriter! Meaning 
—higher production per machine! 


Royal durability! These typewriters are really sturdy. Royals 
stand up. . . spend more time on the job, less time out for 
repairs. With Royal, you get the maximum return for your 
typewriter investment! 


ROYAL ~Dorld’s No. 1 Typewriter 
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Methods and Ideas oa 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 100) ilun 
Chamber of Commerce authorized the lette 
chamber secretary to discuss with a Tru 
traffic consultant plans for a centralized 
parking lot. | 
a 
Big Check the 
A check for $294,626,875, said to be sive 
the largest non-federal payment in the - 
country’s history, was handed to Rich- $2,0 
ard Rowe, Illinois State Treasurer, by : por 
Austin Jenner, vice-president of the The check represented the balance banks, headed by the First Natio ¥° 
First NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO. due the state from the waenetba of 256 which purchased the Illinois seryig. bacl 
bonus bonds last April. 
| Community Relations cost 
ore thana Familiar Landmark oF acm,” 
New York, is making available to civ the 
ch groups and non-profit organizations inj 
Auburn and Cayuga County the greate 
ove part of its allotted commercial time inits 
Ci Ay sponsorship of the radio program 
mark but as as a NM Vj WY “Kate Smith Speaks,” over the Mj P™ 


tual Network. 

The bank invited fraternal and pe. 
triotic societies, veterans’ organizations, 
churches, labor unions, welfare and 
public service associations, schools, 


symbol of action in 
Washington. 

We can be of unusual 
value in government 


channels or correspond- libraries and similar groups to brig ff | 
ent matters . . . or both. their messages to the Auburn rade 
Write, wire, tele- audience during its program. che 
phone, or better still, : B 
drop in. Tower of Light ay 
New illumination atop the Mrrcay ** 

Daniel W. Bell, President TILE NATIONAL BANK building towerin § Bg 

Dallas, Texas, affords a prominent 

L merican SCCM & TRUST COMPANY _ ?°cturnal landmark. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. More than 10,000 feet of white and tiv 

rose neon tubing provide a shaft of light | 
sufficient to serve 400 five-room homes. . 

The vertical illumination extends 115 his 

feet, including the upper four floosad . 

the 30-story building and the 70-fot § * 

steel tower which was erected for th # Lif 


display. 
At the tip of the new constructions 
the antenna of the first frequency modt- 


RECEIVING can mean RESELLING 


Time Payments, presented with Allison's Payment Coupon Books, 
involve no writing—no hunting or selecting cards—no window 
bookkeeping. Just stamp the stub “paid,” detach the coupon 
and the job is done. 


Customers like this NO WAITING SERVICE. You'll like it, too, 
because it is conducive to repeat business, which, in turn, is vital 
to Consumer Credit growth and profits. 


YY 


1t Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


= 
Alt 
/SON 
For Complete Information and Sample: e 
Samples 
INE. to Head Offices « | 
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lation station built in the Dallas-Fort 
Worth area. At the bottom of the 
jlumination the neon tubes form the 
letter “M. ” 
True Story 

Bank or MontTREAL recently carried 
4 newspaper advertisement keyed to 
the theme “ Ready Money for Progres- 
sive People,” which told the'story of a 
Saskatchewan farmer who borrowed 
$2,000 for the purchase of a threshing 
combine, took it to Kansas where he 
worked for farmers a month, then went 
back to harvest his own crops. In less 
than two months he was able to pay 
back the entire loan, at.a total interest 
cost of $12.60. 

“So pleased was this customer,” said 
the ad, “to possess his own combine 
free of all debt, and to commence his 
own harvesting with a happy and easy 
mind, that he wished to pay the Bank 
of Montrea] a bonus to mark his ap- 
preciation. 

“The bank, of course, declined the 


bonus, but is gladly accepting the expres- | 
sions of John Veroba’s thanks in the | 
form of his permission to tell his story in | 


thi; advertisement.” 


The bank is also advertising its popu- | 


lar services—personal loan, travelers’ 


checks, savings accounts, etc.—in a | 


“Buys and Whys” newspaper column, 


a weekly advertising and information | 


service for women. 


Bank by Mail 
A photograph of a U. S. mail box 


features a bank-by-mail ad used effec- | 


tively by Unton Bank & Trust Com- 
bany of Los Angeles. The copy reminds 


the reader that the nearest mailbox is | 
his teller’s window and that the system | 


is “quicker, easier and economical.” 


life Insurance Club 


The American Newspaper Publishers 
Association’s Bureau of Advertising 


voted the Family Life Insurance Club | 


Plan campaign conducted by the Liv- 
Savincs Bank of New York City 
me of the 50 outstanding newspaper 
Momotions of the year. 
nched by the bank in November 
this campaign increased Lin- 
INS sale of savings bank life insur- 
from 643 to 3,433 policies, a 394 
ent gain. Dollar volume rose from 
9,000 to $2,870,000. In addition, 
savings accounts were opened. 
The sale of savings bank life in- 
Mice,” says the Lincon, “has 
ays been a problem to issuing banks, 
di have been limited by law to over- 
counter selling. Insurance, by all 
Wious experience, was sold, rarely 
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bought. Savings bank life insurance had 
to be bought and the entire burden of 
creating a buyer’s market fell squarely 
on advertising.” 

The bank saw a parallel in retail 
advertising and in evolving its club plan 
adhered to retail copy technique. The 
club idea substituted a sales appeal for 


‘ a sentimental appeal. 


The bank theorized that volume sales 
could be attained only upon presenta- 
tion of the plan as a product, so it 
offered the Family Club in product 
terms: desirability, value and price. 
The insurance and savings features were 
merchandised thoroughly in newspaper 


Mopern 
MetHops ri 


Wi: 


wi 


witH Mopern MACHINES 
Our more abundant way of life is largely 


due to the more economical 
of our basic industry—fa: —in pro- 
fibre, andoilstof ahun 
world and to supply the raw mate 
for an ever-increasing number of indus- 
trial products. Farmers, 

im; 


production 


a and id retain the fertility of the 
thereby to increase production 

and farm income. 
The MM trademark is recognized by 


MINNEAPOLIS 


ads, the first of which produced a 
flood of applications, with 22 percent 
sales. 

In se‘ecting the campaign as an out- 
stand ng promotion, the A.N.P.A. noted 
that the selection had been made neither 
on layout nor size appropriation, but on 
demonstrated performance in solving a 
marketing problem. 


Rose Show 


For two days early this Summer the 
lobby of the Seconp NaTIoNAL BANK 
OF PHILADELPHIA was filled with flow- 
ers. The occasion was a rose show spon- 
sored by the bank. 


our He of Mi MM dealer has the com- 
plete facts on MM Machinery, 
and Power Units for farm use. See him 
the next time you are in town. MM 
equipment is worth waiting for! 


1 


-MoLINE POWER IMPLEMENT COMPANY 


TONAL 
SET Vice. 
TBURY, 
O Civic 
ions in 
greater 
€ in its 
WILL Produce Wore 
[MODERN MACHINERY) farmers everywhere as the 
yminent symbol of quality. MM Mopern 
MACHINEs have established a reputation 
for economy, dependability. and out- 
homes. 
ds 115 
loors of 
70-foot duction, are using Modern Methods to aan: 7, \\ 
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KING COTTON KNOWS 
HIGH QUALITY PAPERS 


Now and then King Cotton visits the 
best fine pas mills. likes to come to 
PARSONS to see how well we treat the 
new cotton fiber that goes into PARSONS 
papers. He’s happy here because he always 
finds that our careful processing of modern 
record papers is worthy of the high quality 
cotton fiber. 

Given the chance, King Cotton will 
watch over your records and your docu- 
ments so they’ll do best the job you want 
them to do. To be as useful as paper can 
be in business, ledger papers and index 
cards should be made with cotton fiber, as 
are all PARSONS papers. 


The most useful records are on cotton 
fiber paper, with its brisk, clean, smooth 
finish and its superior writing and erasing 
qualities. All records kept on cards or 
sheets will be safer for longer, and have 
greater legibility, on cotton fiber paper. 


Here are PARSONS record papers and cards 


SCOTCH LINEN LEDGER, made in white, buff 
and blue entirely of the best cotton and linen 


PARSONS LINEN LEDGER, 100% cotton fibers 
in white and buff. 

PARSONS INDEX BRISTOL, 100% cotton fibers 
in white and five colors, 

DEFENDUM LEDGER, 75% 
white and three colors. 

MERCANTILE RECORD, 75% cotton fibers in 
white, buff and blue. 

MECHANO FORM LEDGER, 50% cotton fibers 
in white and six colors. 

MECHANO FORM INDEX, 50% cotton fibers in 
white and six colors. 

DURABLE LEDGER, 50% cotton fibers in white 
and buff. 

CREST LEDGER, 25% cotton fibers in white and 
six colors. 
So if you want to avoid the problems of 

dog-eared, illegible records, remember King 

Cotton, and that it pays to pick Parsons: 


cotton fibers in 


Parsons Paper Company, Holyoke, 
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Here’s the prize-winning float entered in the Florida Watermelon Festival by The First 

National Bank of Leesburg. On the throne is Miss Gerry Lee, one of the bank’s tellers, who, 

as Watermelon Queen of 1946, was hostess to contestants for the 1947 crown won by Miss 

Jeanne Crowe of St. Petersburg. The First National’s cashier, George H. Rast, was chairman 

of arrangements for the Festival; Vice-president Carlisle Rogers served on the finane 

committee; and Sandy Pike of the bank’s loan department was master of ceremonies for the 
Queen contest 


Large crowds visited the bank to see 
the displays arranged by more than 200 
exhibitors competing for the 35 prizes 
awarded by the SECOND NATIONAL and 
the American Rose Society. Gift certifi- 
cates were offered by four prominent 
commercial horticulturists. 

The bank’s purpose was to get people 
into the lobby—and it succeeded in a 
big way. At times the overflow line of 
spectators extended into the street. 

Promotion included advertising in 
local newspapers, solicitation of ex- 
hibitors, invitations to attend the show 


and news stories in the Philadelphia 
press. Radio programs also helped. 
spread the announcement. In addition, 
50 colored posters were placed in stor 
windows in the vicinity of the bank. 


Bonds Aweigh! 


Los Angeles got Navy aid in launch- 
ing its Bond-a-Month Plan campaign. 
More than 100 civic, business and labor 
leaders gathered aboard the U. § 
cruiser Los Angeles for a program that 
included several broadcast speeches and 
a buffet luncheon. Vice Admiral Walter 


Treasury officials and Los Angeles citizens line up for the buffet luncheon aboard the U. 3.5. 


Los Angeles 
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§, DeLany and Captain Clarence E. 
Vogeli were hosts. 
The speakers included Vice-president 
R. Martin of the Security-First 
National Bank. Mr. Martin is regional 
chairman of the A.B.A. Treasury Sav- 
Bonds Committee. Fred H. Johnson, 
director of the Treasury’s Savings Bonds 
Division, was master of ceremonies. 


Safe Deposit Personnel 


Ata recent group meeting of the New 
York State Safe Deposit Association, 
President John A. Elbe stressed the 
yalue of an informed management and 

nnel in safe deposit operations. 

To reduce risk to a minimum, he said, 


the directors and trustees of banks and | 


safe deposit companies should be sure 
that the officer in charge of the vault or 
department is well qualified and thor- 
oughly familiar with the laws and prac- 
tices pertaining to the business. He 
should be charged with the responsibil- 
ity to see: 

“(1) That the employees are efficient 
persons capable of exercising mature 
judgment, educated in safe deposit 
procedure, well trained in safe deposit 
practice, and who realize the responsi- 
bility of their positions. 


“(2) That proper procedures are set | 


up and sound practices employed. 
“(3) That good judgment is used and 
reasonable care exercised. 


“(4) That employees know under 


what circumstances and at what times 
to refuse to grant access. 


“(5) That they are instructed to con- | 
fer with officers and/or counsel when- | 


ever circumstances warrant. 


“(6) That all opportunities for edu- | 
cation in safe deposit are made available | 


to them.” 


Quite a Gadget 


A cement mixer, painted bright blue, 


is doing duty at breaking up coin rolls | 
in the Security-First National Bank of 


Los Angeles. 


Bill Ream, chief teller at one of the | 


bank’s offices, hit upon the idea as a 
Means of saving time and labor in 


making coins ready for shipment in | 


sacks to the Federal Reserve Bank. Bill 
got a machinist to place some special 


gadgets on an ordinary cement mixer. | 


Then he invited the bank’s top execu- 
tives to a demonstration. 


Everybody agreed that the mixer was | 


asuccess. It broke up 100 rolls of cents 
in four minutes, a job that required 15 
to 20 minutes of tedious hand labor. A 
blower tossed the wrappers out of the 


r into a large box, and then the | 


demonstrator showed how the coins 


Could be poured into the sacks for the | 
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Federal just as concrete is dumped into 
a wheelbarrow. 


Inventor Bill Ream, sec- 
ond from right, demon- 
strates the cement mixer 
he has converted into a 
coin unwrapper. Others in 
the picture, left to right, are 
Vice-presidents W. R. Ar 
nett, John G. Carey and 
Charles H. Toll, and As- 
sistant Cashier H. M. 
Swanson 


It was quite a show, and the bank 
executives said “‘ Go ahead.” So now the 


Excellent TRANSPORTATION once... 
what chance would this old auto 
have on the roads today? 


And... what chance do the slow, 
bulky, hard-to-operate perforators 
have competing with the streamlined 
Cummins 300? In this new portable 
electric perforator, you get the speed 

. the power ... the capacity of a heavy machine. You can move it to 
the work, because it is no bigger than a desk adding machine. You get 
all of these advantages at a very low price because the Cummins 300 is 
mass produced... the only mass produced electric perforator. 


LOWER COST—Savings in labor alone pay for the installation. 
SATISFIES EMPLOYEES—Cummins 300 is so easy to operate it prac- 
tically eliminates physical effort . . . can be placed at the work instead 
of against the wall . . . operated from a sitting position. 

SPEEDS HANDLING—Jobs are done on time because of greater capacity 


and twice-as-fast operating cycle . » . 20,000 checks per hour . . . 5,000 in 
15 minutes . .. 1,000 in three minutes. . . easily. 


OFFERS GREATER VALUE—Mass production brings previously costly 
features at a low price . . . more power, greater capacity, heavier con- 
struction than any other portable perforator in the same price class. 


For Sagetys Sake... PERFORATE 


Model 300 has the GREATEST PERFORATING 
POWER available in a portable perforator. 


t MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


CUMMINS BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
SINCE : 
1887 Formerly Cummins Perforator 
8 | 4752 Ravenswood Avenue 
> | Chicago 40, Illinois 
Originators of Perfora- | Please send me complete information on Cummins 300 
tors. Manufacturers of 
Machines for 


Efficiency and Protection 


Company. 
| 


Business 
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gaily decorated mixer is part of the 
Security-First’s equipment. 


99 Years 


The East River Savincs BANK of 
New York City decided that its 99 
years deserved attention from depos- 
itors and the general public, so it 
launched an advertising program fea- 
turing its long service. Posters, car and 
bus cards, lobby signs, window displays, 
pocket calendars and other media were 
used. 

One of the copy lines was: “99 years 


ago we served a small community a few 
hours each week. Today, with five con- 
venient offices plus banking-by-mail, 
we serve the metropolitan area.” On 
the display color ads appeared a couple 
wearing costumes of 1848. “Costumes 
and customs may change; thrift im- 
proves with age,” said the copy. 


News About Banks 


The story of the Nassau County 
(New York) CLEARING House Asso- 
CIATION is told in “Fifteen Years of 
Constructive Banking,” written by 


MONTHLY REVIEW... 


Our Monthly Review will give 


William H. Kniffen, president of th) 
Bank of Rockville Centre Trust Com. 
pany, and published in mimeograph 


form. 


The Union Dime SAVINGS Bang 
New York has transcribed into Brailk 
its popular map of the city’s subways, 
The special edition is bound as a loom. 
leaf book. 


SOUTHWEST NATIONAL BANK of fj 
Paso opened for business June 12, with 
$400,000 capital, $150,000 surplus and 
$50,000 undivided profits. The archi. 
tecture of the new air conditioned build. 
ing is Spanish. 


Contrast 


A banking office of earlier times, se 
up in the lobby of THE PLAinrEp 
(New Jersey) Trust CoMPANY, wasa 


feature of the bank’s recent celebration 
of its 45th birthday. 

On one side of the lobby the bank 
placed an old high bookkeeping desk, 
large hand-posted ledgers, hand check: 


you an authoritative report on 
various aspects of business and 

financial conditions in Can- 
ada. If you would like to re- 
ceive copies regularly we shall 


be glad to add your name to our 
mailing list. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


49 Wall Street, New York 


G. F. Hinchcliffe, Agent 


Over 265 branches across Canada; and in 
Newfoundland, Jamaica, Cuba, Puerto Rico, 


Dominican Republic, 


General Office 


time-SOV 


London, England. 


Toronto, Canada 


ing efficiency s 


at The Transit Cross” 


(Ommerce [rust Ompany” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Established 1865. 


Member Federal Deposi? 
insurance Corporation 


cutter, stamp racks, and a realistic 
clutter of papers and paraphernalia. A 
brown derby and a mohair office coat 
hung on a hat rack. 

Opposite, an attractive bookkeeper 
posted on a machine, a noiseless type- 
writer was in use, and other mechanical 
equipment at work offered a sharp con- 
trast between yesterday’s more or less 
leisurely methods and today’s stream- 
lined banking mechanics. Customers 
stopped, watched and were much 
interested. 


“The success of the whole project,” 
says the bank, “was due to our auditor 
who, dressed in wing collar, bow tie and 
eyeshade, appeared to be posting the 
big ledgers. One customer inqui 
whether that old timer went around to 
banks in similar exhibits, which pleased 
all but the auditor.” 


BANKING 


a 
| 
‘ k at th d | 
it is matter of record shat Commerce sends a 
more items direct for collection than any other ’ ae 
bank in the United States: 
This ynexcelled service speeds up the han- 
dling of your transit items by average saving of +a 4 ‘ie 
one day oF more- : 
This unmatched: 
roads of the Nation- 


You do not have to pay rent indefinitely to 
microfilm checks and other transit items. Now you 
can own your microfilming equipment. Film-a-record 
is one microfilming machine which you can buy as 
well as lease. You can buy a Film-a-record and a 
Reader—and get prompt delivery on both. 


Now you can OWN your 
Microfilming Equipment 


e The Film-a-record Color-Stat enables you to get uni- 
formly clear and readable micro-images regardless of 
the color of checks or other records. 


e If you microfilm records sideways to save film you can 


bring the images into position on the screen simply 
by the twist of a knob. 


With Film-a-record you get more than record pro- — 


tection and 99% saving in space. For instance: For efficient retirement of your inactive records we 
offer you records filed on film with Micro-Matic Con- 


e At the usual reduction your records show up sharpand _ trols. Under this new system our contract service fur- 


clear on the Reader screen. But if you have records to nishes the machines and the experienced personnel 


to prepare and microfilm your records. We duplicate 
your present filing system on film—provide you with 
accurate indexing, complete coverage, and rigid film 


inspection. 


which you refer frequently, you can easily microfilm 
them so the images appear 26% larger than the origi- 
nals. Simply substitute a Film-a-record camera taking 
larger pictures—you don’t have to replace the whole 
machine. 


FILM-A-RECORD * ROOM 1649 * 315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10 | 


You know the advantages of owning 


rent i initely. th 
Yeu. the Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, complete details 


advantages of owning your own Gbout Film-a-record and the advantages of owning my own. 


Film-a-record by sending us this cou- 


pon. Act today! 


r 
| 
| 
| your equipment instead of paying 
| 
| 
| 


| 
L | 
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He Makes “Chicken Paper” 


a Favored Bank Loan 


MEET 


Hugh Webb 


PEA RIDGE, ARK. 


Outstanding Purina Dealer Who 
“Manages” a Bank’s Poultry Loans 


1. “Many bankers are afraid of Chicken 
Paper,” says W. T. Patterson, President of 
the Bank of Pea Ridge. “But by working with 
our Purina Dealer, Mr. Webb, we have made 
loans on poultry the best we handle!’’ 


2. With Dealer Webb virtually “man- 
ager” of the poultry loans Banker 
Patterson is assured that funds are 
used for profitable poultry opera- 
tions. A note and chattel mortgage 
are given the dealer by each pro- 
ducer and, under Arkansas law, only 
overdue payments are charged 

against Dealer Webb's loan limit. 
In states where loan limit laws differ, 
the plan is adaptable by coopera- 
tion among several banks. 


3. Nearly $100,000 a year in poultry financ- 
ing is the record of the Bank of Pea Ridge 
and Webb's Feed and Seed Store. This 
financing helps about 100 poultry raisers 
a year—like Mal Rodgers, above... has 
helped produce 1/2 million broilers... has 
brought much extra income into the community. 


THE PURINA DEALER IS A GOOD MAN 
FOR THE RURAL BANKER TO KNOW 


Many other Purina Dealers are prospering because 
they are filling the needs of their agricultural commu- 
nities ...and they are good men for Rural Bankers to 
know. The Purina Dealer-and his organization con- 
tact farmers day in and day out... know their plans, 
problems, needs. While visiting with farmers, many 
say a good word for their local banks. Does your local 
Purina Dealer know the services that your bank offers 
farmers, so that he can recommend them? Maybe he’s 
trying to do this now, when he thinks of it... but why 
not give him your story and ask for active and planned 
cooperation? Working together... Banker and 
Dealer... you can build your agricultural community. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
HEADQUARTERS, ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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21 Banks Cited for Excellence of Reports 


1946 reports of 21 banks—13 
nationals and eight trust companies 
_were cited for excellence in the 7th 
annual report survey conducted by Fi- 
nancial World, national weekly maga- 
zine. The banks are: 


National Banks 


Bank of America, San Francisco 

Central National, Cleveland 

Chase National Bank, New York 

Commercial National Bank, Peoria, 
Illinois 

Corn Exchange National Bank, Phila- 
delphia 

First National Bank, Palm Beach 

First National Bank, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Franklin Square (New York) National 
Bank, Long Island 

Merchandise National Bank, Chicago 

Northwest Bancorporation, Minneapolis 

Old National Bank, Evansville, Indiana 

Peoples First National Bank, Pittsburgh 

Rapid City National Bank, Rapid City, 
South Dakota. 


Trust Companies 


Fifth-Third Union, Cincinnati 

First Security Corporation, Ogden, 
Utah 

Girard Trust Company, Philadelphia 

Irving Trust Company, New York 

Lincoln Rochester Trust, Rochester, 
New York 

Savings Banks Trust Company, New 
York 

Union Trust Company, Springfield, 
Massachusetts 

Bank of Warwick, Hilton, Virginia 


“Could you tell me where you get these 
splendid pens? I want to tell the post office!”’ 


In the final judging to be completed 
by mid-September, one national bank 
and one trust company will be judged 
as having the best 1946 annual report 
in its category and awarded a bronze 
“Oscar of Industry.” Last year Franklin 
Square National won the “oscar” for 
the best of the banks, while Savings 
Banks Trust topped the trust companies. 

More than 3,500 annual reports were 
entered in this year’s contest, and 758 
have qualified for the final judging in 
100 industrial and financial classifica- 


MRS. PIP'S DIARY. 


““Let’s put a little more money in the check- 
ing account to allow for shrinkage.” 


THE FORT WORTH NATIONAL BANK 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


* 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS 


JUNE 30, 1947 
* 
RESOURCES 


OBLIGATIONS OF STATES AND POLITICAL SUBDIVISIONS... . 


OTHER BONDS, NOTES, AND DEBENTURES 
STOCK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 

LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 

INCOME EARNED—UNCOLLECTED 
BANKING HOUSE 


IMPROVEMENT ACCOUNT 


OTHER REAL ESTATE 
OTHER RESOURCES 


“LIABILITIES 


$ 67,750,329.96 
51,576,722.12 
5,716,647.25 
1,569,578.77 
210,000.00 
48,262,785.01 
249,515.82 


1,237,501.00 
145,577.07 

1.00 

42,426.79 
$176,761,084.79 


$115,554,387.53 
46,153,107.55 
1,021,373.54 
4,509,454.70 $167,238,323.32 
148,240.31 
537,357.43 
564,481.73 
22.18 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 

OTHER PUBLIC FUNDS 
INCOME COLLECTED—UNEARNED 
RESERVE—TAXES, INTEREST, AND EXPENSE. . 
RESERVE—AMORTIZATION OF BOND PREMIUMS 


$ 3,500,000.00 
3,500,000.00 
522,659.82 
750,000.00 8,272,659.82 


$176,761,084.79 


U. S. Government and other securities carried at $11,469,686.74 in the above statement 
are deposited to secure public funds and for other pur poses required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


A 
UN /] 47 
r 
} 
| 
7 | 
| 
| 
| CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS .............. 
| UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES... ....... 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


1812 — 135th ANNIVERSARY — 1947 
Head Office 55 WALL STREET 


New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1947 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches But Not Including The Affiliated City Bank Farmers Trust Company 


(dn Dollars Only— Cents Omitted ) 


Cash and Due from Banks... 

United States Government Obligations (Direct 
or Fully Guaranteed) 

_ Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 

State and Municipal Securities 

Other Securities 

Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ Acceptances. . . 

Real Estate Loans and Securities......... 

Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. ........ 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 

Ownership of International Banking Corpora- 


$1,301,215,569 


2,154,497,314 
25,678,216 
217,046,678 
93,843,901 
1,181,679,629 
3,096,927 
13,366,224 
6,900,000 


7,000,000 
28,898,069 
7,528,414 
3,494,982 


$5,044,245,923 


Deposits 
(Includes United States War 
Loan Deposit $22,664,132) 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. .$27,065,226 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
11,711,035 


$4,720,475,216 


15,354,191 


Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
4,695,686 
33,034,529 
4,650,000 


Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 

Dividend 


Undivided Profits 36,036,301 266,036,301 


$5,044,245,923 


Figures of Foreign Branches are included as of June 25, 1947, except 
those of the Dairen Branch which are prior to the outbreak of the War, 
but less reserves. 
$266,372,976 of United States Government Obligations and $2,588,219 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $218,225,035 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


DIRECTORS 


GORDON S. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
President 


SOSTHENES BEHN 
President, International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corporation 


CURTIS E. CALDER .- 
Chairman of the Board, Electric 
Bond and Share Company 


GUY CARY 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 


EDWARD A. DEEDS 
Chairman of the Board, The 
National Cash Register 
Company 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 


A. P. GIANNINI 
Founder-Chairman, Bank 
of America National Trust 
and Savings Association 


JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 


JAMES R. HOBBINS 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 


AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 


ROGER MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 


GERARD SWOPE 
Honorary President, General 
Electric Campany 


REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 
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This “Dollar Shortage” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


for reconstruction should be taken into 
consideration, President Truman has 
ordered three surveys. One will be con- 
ducted by a government committee 
headed by Secretary of the Interior 
Krug, another by the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors, and the third, under the 
chairmanship of Secretary of Commerce 
Harriman, by a non-partisan committee 
representing a variety cf research and 
economic interests. Included in the lat- 
ter committee are W. Randolph Bur- 
gess, past president of the A.B.A., and 
Chester C. Davis, president of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of St. Louis. This 
committee is to advise the President of 
the facts concerning the character and 
quantities of United States resources 
available for foreign aid. 


Gold Trading 


Through the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury there was made public in June a 
“statement” which the World Fund 
had sent all members, asking them to 
discourage external trade in gold at 
above the official price wherever such 
sales directly or indirectly produce ex- 
change at depreciated rates. The World 
Fund had been studying for a year 
the premium prices paid for gold in va- 
rious parts of the world. Those prices, 
which have been availed of in greater 
or lesser degree by Mexico, Chile and 
other countries, have served to create 
discontent among gold-mining inter- 
ests. Because of pressure of such inter- 
ests in Canada and South Africa in par- 
ticular, concern was growing lest the 
gold market generally should have to be 
freed of official price control. At present 
the whole output of South Africa is sold 
at the official price, equivalent to $35 
an ounce. This constitutes an important 
source of hard-currency income to Brit- 
ain, because the gold is marketed there. 
Were South African gold to find its way 
instead to China or India, sterling would 
tend to be weakened. ‘ 

The World Fund’s statement had the 
active support of the United States, 
Britain, the Netherlands, Belgium and 
others who object to seeing certain coun- 
tries acquire currencies with gold at de- 
preciated rates. Apart from its wartime 


“loan” of $200,000,000 of gold to. 


China in a vain attempt to anchor the 
ballooning Chinese currency unit, and 
the similar use of American government 
gold in India and the Middle East, the 
United States has not been guilty of the 
practices at which the Fund now aims. 
There is, however, a relatively small 
trade in foreign gold in this country at 
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premium prices, as permitted under the 
Mint regulations. This arises from the 
importation of gold-bearing materials 
and secondary gold such as filings and 
clippings for refining and re-export. In 
the sale of this gold in the Far East some 
American banks have been of assistance 
through their branches abroad. Although 
the business is entirely legal, both here 
and abroad, there is a desire in some 
circles in Washington to bring it to an 
end, if possible. This might be accom- 
plished by an amendment of the Mint’s 
regulations; or the Gold Reserve Act it- 
self might be amended. Of that course 
there is no visible likelihood. 


While there are no statistics on the 
premium-price traffic in gold the world 
over, one Washington source in conver- 
sation with the writer estimated the 
business at “perhaps $500,000,000 to 
$1,000,000,000 a year.” Only a small 
fraction of this is believed accounted for 
by transactions involving Americans as 
middlemen or principals. Under the 
Gold Reserve Act of 1934 it is legal for 
residents of the United States to buy, 
sell or hold gold abroad regardless of 
price. 


Mr. Szymezak Back to FRB 


Since his return from a “spell” as 


710,000 SAVINGS AND CHECKING ACCOUNTS 
CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1947 
ASSETS 


State, Husicipes and Other Securities, including 


stock of the Federal Reserve 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 


Total 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 


DEPOSITS 


+ $1,033,958,984.17 


Contingent Liability on Loan Commitments—$18,812, 23.57 


Government Securities carried at $63,958,897.10 are pledged to secure U. 8. 
ment Deposits and other publie funds and for other required or permitted 


Govern- 
purposes as by law. 


Assets are shown Net after deducting Reserves. 


We welcome individuals and corporations 
seeking new or additional banking services. 


50 CONVENIENT OFFICES 


COMMERCIAL 


Member: Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


UND, 
THE BANK FOR ALL THE PEOPLE : 
Cash on Hand andin Banks .......+++ ++ 174,846,656.83 
United States Government Securities. .. +. «+ « 555,574,313.54 
Loansand Discounts 264,591,923.94 
Bank Premises—including investments representing 
Branch Premises 3,956,699.84 
Other Real Estate ....+4:++e22ecs8s8ce2se08 1.00 
2,658,125.46 
7,745.62 
...... . . $1,033,958,984.17 
Surplus 19,200,000.00 
Undivided Profits ... 4,862,414.28 
Reserve for Retirement of 
Capital Notes 3,500,000.00 
Reserve ‘or Contingencies . . 2,152,720.67 
Capital Notes 7,000,000.00 
Total CapitalFunds ... .$ 50,515,134.95 
Demand %$461,960,806.37 
Savings 480,400,485.99 
United States Government . 6,663,481.92 
Estates Trust Department . 20,904,527.54 
Corporate Trust Department 7,018,120.08 976,947,421.90 
Dividend Payable July 1,1947 ...sseeeee 552,000.00 
Accrued Taxes, Interest, etc. oeeeeeeeee 4,340,476.43 
Other Liabilities . .. ss eee 1,596,205.27 
Acceptances Executed for Customers . . + « + + 7,745.62 
Total 
Northern Ohio: 
Painesville + Willoughby + Bedford « Lorain 
Federal Reserve System 
11 


head of the economics division of mili- 
tary government in Germany to resume 
his duties on the Federal Reserve Board, 
Governor Matt S. Szymczak has been 
kept busy making speeches on our 
German economic policy. In June Mr. 
Szymezak received an honorary LL.D. 
from Fordham University. I also learned 
that the Belgian Government has de- 
cided to award him a high honor, the 
cross of Commander of the Order of the 
Crown, for Mr. Szymczak’s wartime 
services to the Belgian Government-in- 
Exile in London. Discussing the German 
problem with the writer recently Gov- 
ernor Szymczak observed: 


Highlights 


“Germany’s neighbors, today more 
than ever before, are dependent upon 
commodities produced by Germany. 
Before the war, all European industries 
used large quantities of German machin- 
ery. Today such machinery is needed 
not only for repairing the damage done 
to the industries of Germany’s neighbors 
during the war but also for developing 
those European countries that need 
further industrialization. Cutting off 
the supply of German machines has con- 
siderably delayed the rehabilitation of 
the victims of German aggression and 
thus the restoration of economic stabil- 


ity in all of Europe. Equally important 


Insurance History 


BIRTH OF A GREAT ORGANIZATION 


While New York was still New Netherland, its first fire company 
was organized. It was composed of a night patrol of 8 men, its 
apparatus consisting of 250 leather fire buckets, 12 ladders, and 
a few hooks and poles brought from Holland. In 1731 a room was 
fitted up in City Hall, and in it were kept two hand fire-engines, 
imported from England. Five years later the first engine-house was 
built on Broad Street, and 10 Ibs. a year was paid to Jacobus Tink 
to keep the apparatus in order. In 1737 a regular Fire Department 
of 25 men was organized. From this simple beginning sprang 
New York’s present great fire department which for so long has 
exchanged mutual benefits with the city’s fire. insurance industry. 


The National Union and Birmingham Fire Insurance Companies 
have been constantly aware of the value of careful attention to 
small matters—so many of them grow into big affairs later on. 


NATIONAL UNION 
and BIRMINGHAM 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


PITTSBURGH 


PENNSYLVANIA 


for the other European nations are Ger. 
man chemicals and textiles and 
cially German coal. On the other hang 
Germany’s neighbors wish to export ty 
Germany certain commodities which ay 
abundant in other parts of Europe anj 
for which there is great need in Ge. 
many. They cannot afford to let Ge. 
many have their products, howeve 
without receiving German goods jy 
return. 

“The key to reconstruction of the 
German industry is to be found in th 
increase in the output of coal. 

“Tn order to make possible the neces. 
sary allotments to German industry 
without curtailing the allotments tp 
Germany’s neighbors, coal production 
will have to increase by at least 10 per. 
cent above the peak level reached in the 
first half of 1947. This in turn will be 
possible only if the German miners re. 
ceive increased quantities of food and 
other consumers’ goods.” 

On the other side of the world the 
U.S. is taking steps to open Japan again 
to foreign business—and to profit by 
the experience with postwar Germany. 
It is now possible for businessmen, in- 


| cluding bankers, to visit Japan. Tom 


Wilson of the Commerce Department, 


| who recently flew to Tokyo with an off- 
| cial mission for a quick preparatory 
| look-see, says it will be a bit rugged for 


a while yet. “While banking facilities 


| authorized by the occupation author- 


ties are not limited, other businessmen 
cannot stay longer than three weeks, 
unless specially authorized, because 
food and quarters are so restricted. 
There are only four cities where visiting 
businessmen can be lodged. In Kyoto 
I saw them fixing an office building for 
this purpose. A business trip to Japan 
isn’t cheap, either. I figure it will take 
$2,000 to make the three-week trip from 
New York and return. 

“Getting Japan’s business on a sel 
supporting basis will be a slow process, 
due to raw-material shortages and lack 
of foreign exchange or even an exchange 
rate,” Mr. Wilson added. 


If men talked only about what they 
understand, the silence would become 


| unbearable. 


It’s bad when people spread lies 


| about some persons, but it could be 
| worse if they told the truth. 


Even when a law has teeth in it there 


| must be real executive ability in govert- 


ment to make it bite. 


Our idea of a soft job would be that 


| of publicity man for Peron.- 
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Pe One Bank’s Three Decades of School Savings 
R. R. McGUIRE 
hich are 
in Ger. CUSTOMER left the home loan win- ter, New York. This bank has operated handled by the teachers and princi- 
et Ger. A dow of the Rochester Savings a school savings program since 1915, pals. Every Monday, designated as 
owever Bank and walked over to the and now has a total of 21,176 active “Banking Day,” teachers distribute 
ods ‘, desk of Bank Secretary James W. Gray. student savings accounts, with gross duplicate deposit slip forms. These and 
“You don’t know me, Mr. Gray,” deposits of $2,904,000. Since the pro- other forms required are drawn by the 
of the he said, smiling, “but I remember you gram was started, 58,276 passbooks teachers through regular school supply 
1 in the and want to thank you for starting me _ have been issued to youthful depositors channels from stocks maintained by the 
out with a savings account when you in schools of the area. bank. 
> neces. were in charge of the bank’s school sav- Postwar operations of this 31-year- Amounts involved in these weekly 
ndustry ings program. Well, I’ve just completed _ old program indicate, furthermore, that _ transactions are small and the money is 
ents ty the financing of an $8,000 home, and in _ it is an expanding business. The volume handled by responsible individuals as 
duction my opinion the foundation of that home _of deposits in the Rochester system this _ part of the educational process. Hence 
10 per. was laid in the nickels and dimes I year, for example, is almost double that no attempts have been made to com- 
d in the started saving as a kid in school.” of last year, and the increase in new  plicate operations with special bonding 
will be The connection between a schoolsav- accounts is correspondingly heavy. The _ or special handling. This procedure has 
ners re ings program and the routine business __ records of a typical elementary school functioned with no trouble since its 
od and of a bank rarely is so obvious asin this delineate the trend noted by the Roch- _ origin in 1915. 
instance, but banks allover the country ester bank. Last year the pupils of this From the standpoint of student par- 
rid the are paying increasing attention to such school averaged about $68 in weekly _ ticipation, experience has taught that 
n again relationships. deposits; this year deposits are averag- the program functions most effectively 
ofit by The importance of training young _ ing closer to $150 a week. This flourish- after children reach. the third grade, and 
rmany people in habits of thrift is clearly rec- ing banking service for youthful Roch- _ that interest declines somewhat abrupt- 
ren, in ognized by the Rochester Savings Bank, _ esterians is conducted in 70 “branches.” _ly after the children attain the eighth 
1. Tom a mutual savings institution of Roches- Operations inside the schools are (CONTINUED ON PAGE 115) 
tment, 
an off. 
aratory 
ged for 
cilities é 
uthor- 
“=| Attract customers with this home display 
weeks, 
eCause 
iced ABA’S REAL ESTATE FINANCE DEPARTMENT 
visiting 
Kyoto HELPED TO DEVELOP IT—AND IT’S YOURS FREE OF COST 
ing for 
Japan 
Il take orE than 200 banks throughout the ; 
p from M country have already used START YOUR HOME OF TOMORROW 
Home Diorama to promote home planning 
a self- and saving now. Other banks are signing up— 
TOCESS, keeping the forty display units constantly 
.d lack circulating from city to city. 
change Designed in cooperation , with the Real 


Estate Finance Dept. of the American Bankers’ 
Association, the Diorama is available to any 
bank—free of charge—foraone-month period 
as a service of The American Home Magazine. 
The unit is convenient in size (53"x 27" x 15") 
for display in a window or on a small table 
in your lobby. And it’s shipped to you com- 


d_ lies plete in one piece. Your only expense is to 
ild be express the Diorama to the next bank aftér 
using it. 
Write today and let us know when you would like to 
it there exhibit the Diorama. 
zovern- If possible, give an 


12 Muminated Kodachromes of home interiors 
and exteriors are featured in this dramatic display. 
The Diorama also outlines the essential steps in 
home planning. 


alternate month. Ad- 
dress: The American 
Home Magazine, Bank 
Educational Dept., 
444 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 


NATIONAL BANK 
AND COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1947 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks $ 571,561,779.50 
United States Government Obligations 1,316,616,021.75 
Other Bonds and Securities 47,591,813.68 
Loans and Discounts 417,745, 166.60 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 3,600,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 651,663.59 
Income Accrued but Not Collected 6, 154, 480.58 
Banking House 10,350,000.00 


$2,374,270,925.70 


Deposits $2,185,408,381.53 
Acceptances 651,663.59 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, and Expenses 10,747,382.79 


Reserve for Contingencies 18,110,503.23 
Income Collected but Not Earned 298,930.42 
60,000,000.00 

60,000,000.00 

39,054,064.14 

$2,374,270,925.70 


United States Government obligations and other securities carried at 
$339,701,900.08 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for 
other purposes as required or permitted by law 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 113) 


grade. Consequently, the Rochester 
Savings Bank makes its greatest pro- 
motional effort with classes between 
these levels. 

The bank comes into the picture when 
the student has accumulated duplicate 
deposit slips totaling one dollar or more. 
At that time, he is directed to go to the 
bank and receive his passbook. This is 
one of the “big moments” in the lives 
of most Rochester third graders. 

After receiving his passbook, the 
student comes to the bank to have fu- 
ture entries recorded when school de- 
posits have accumulated to a dollar or 
more. This procedure, which requires 
the youthful depositor to come into the 
bank at regular intervals, is regarded 
as highly important. 

“There are two reasons why we like 
to have the youngsters come into the 
bank and see that their passbooks are 
kept up to date,” explained Mr. Gray. 
“The teacher is relieved of this re- 
sponsibility, and a potential adult cus- 
tomer is brought into the bank on 
banking business. If the program does 
nothing more than impress these fu- 
ture housewives and business men and 
women that banks are friendly, service 
institutions, it is worth the time and 
effort required.” 

The bank employs a full-time staff 
member to foster thrift training and to 
act as liaison between the bank and the 
participating schools. Miss Marion 
Tefft, the current director of school 
savings, came into the banking business 
four years ago, after a career as a ballet 
artist and dance instructor. Her teach- 
ing experience.and her active interest in 
children proved an effective back- 
ground for this assignment, which she 
received following a year of financial 
training in the bank’s bond department. 

Miss Tefft’s principal thrift promo- 
tion efforts consist of giving classroom 
talks and editing two newspapers de- 
voted to encouraging thrift in the school 
and in the home. Such an assignment 
obviously calls for reserves of imagina- 
tion, enthusiasm and patience. When 
Miss Tefft was asked to run up a tally 
on the number of thrift talks she gave 
to school audiences last year, she was 
amazed to discover that the total was 
546. 

This marathon speech-making effort 
is supplemented by the two thrift 
newspapers published by the bank and 
edited by Miss Tefft. The Econograph 
is an eight-page, illustrated paper, de- 
signed to appeal to secondary school 
pupils. The Thrift Advocate is composed 
with larger type and contains similar 
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material, edited for elementary school 
readers. Twenty thousand copies of 
each newspaper are printed and dis- 
tributed quarterly during the academic 
year. 

Little formal advertising is used for 
school savings promotion. Newspaper 
display space is bought in September 
when the schools open, and two week- 
end radio spot announcements are 
broadcast throughout the school year. 
Simple jingles, carrying a reminder for 
pupil and parents that Monday is 
“Banking Day,” have been found ef- 
fective for the radio spots. 

School savings represent both a pro- 
motional challenge and a banking opera- 
tion. The mechanics of bookkeeping 
and accounting involved in this program 


are supervised by Robert R. Wilson, 
manager of the school savings depart- 
ment. A veteran of 20 years’ experience 
with the Rochester Savings Bank, he 
oversimplifies his administrative job by 
describing it as “just a matter of or- 
ganization.” 

“Tn our administration of the pro- 
gram,” says Mr. Gray, “we endeavor to 
get across the idea that thrift means 
not only saving money, but also the 
saving of time, clothes, property and 
other things. We try to impress these 
boys and girls that thrift is not a mat- 
ter of how much you save but how often 
you save. We feel that youngsters who 
learn these fundamentals and practice 
thrift during their school days will de- 
velop into good customers of any bank.” 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS JUNE 30, 1947 


DIRECTORS 


SAMUEL K. RINDGE 
Chairman of the Board 


$ 72,904,357.23 
215,814,787.59 
189,400.83 
2,004.00 
57,887,272.54 


Stock in Commercial Fireproot ai Co. - 


W. J. BoYLe, Jr. 
WALTER H. BUTLER 
RALPH J. CHANDLER 

EUGENE P. CLARK 
DWIGHT L. CLARKE 
T. B. COSGROVE 
A. M. DUNN 
ERNEST E. DUQUE 
W. HALL 
ROBERT E. HUNTER 
WILLIAM A. INNES 
L.O. Ivey 
ROBERT W. KENNY 
WILLIAM S. ROSECRANS 
W. A. SIMPSON 
J. HARTLEY TAYLOR 
DONALD W. THORNBURGH 
E. C. WILSON 


Head Office Building... 
Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures, ‘od 
Safe Deposit Vaults ( Including Branches) .. 
Other Real Estate Owned, Carried at 
ome Liability under Letters of Credit 


Letters of Credit and Liability as Acceptor 
Endorser 


348,500.00 
1,353,948.30 
1.00 


2,114,847.24 
855,456.66 
351,477.99 


$352,122,053.38 


2.281,301.07 
202,906.13 


on Acceptances and Bills... 2,130,782.22 
94,312.77 


333,810,841.89 
$352,122,053.38 


Established 1890 


CITIZENS. 


~ 


NATIONAL 


PRUST A SAVINGS 


Head Office: Fifth & ‘Spring Los 
Hill Street Office: 736 So. Hill Street Subway Terminal Office: 439 So. Hill Street 


Conveniently located Branches throughout Los Angeles 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM * MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


| 
| 
| RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from 
} United States Government Securities....................- 
| President Federal Reserve Bank Stock... 300,000.00 
| 
Earned Interest 
LIABILITIES 
Capital $5.000,000.00 
5,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits.......................-- 3,601,909.30 $ 1 
Reserves for Interest, Taxes, Contingencies, Etc....... 
Discount Collected - 
Other Liabilities. 
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Building Small Business Reserves 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36) 


sippi who told him with pardonable 
pride that every business firm with an 
account in his bank had already built 
up a reserve in U. S. securities, most of 
these sizable enough to put them in a 
position to weather any price recession 
that seemed likely to occur. There is a 
banker who is able to teach practical 
economics to his customers in self- 
interest terms. Whoever he is, he’s a 


power for good in his town. He started 
early: to prepare for the inevitable. If 
every bank in the nation could say as 
much, and every small business had 20 
percent of its profits laid away in re- 
serve, Old Man Depression would be as 
dead as the dinosaur. Better start late 
than never. 

These cycles of boom and bust are 
not ordained by the Almighty. People 
used to think smallpox and yellow fever 
were inevitable. Preventive medicine, 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the close of business June 30, 1947 


ASSETS 


Cash en Hand and Due from Banks $108,172,010.74 


United States Securities Owned . . 


Other Stocks and Bonds 


Loans and Discounts 


Banking House and Equipment . 
Other Assets . . 


72,687,891.44 
6,472.429.19 
114,200,189.11 
2,38 1,267.57 
1.00 


$303,913,789.05 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . 
Surplus Fund. . 


Undivided Profits, 


Reserved for Taxes, Etc. 
DEPOSITS: 
U. S. Govt. 
Other Deposits 


- $ 7,500,000.00 
7,500,000.00 


9,346,217.52 $ 20,346,217.52 


1,722,991.41 


$ 2,823,431.63 
279,021,148.49 281,844,580.12 


$303,913,789.05 


First National Bank 


in Da i | S&S MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


sanitation and education have gp, 
quered these plagues. Recently, when, 
Mexican visitor died of virulent smal. 
pox he had brought into the o 

and transmitted to others, millions ¢ 
Americans in New York City alop 
voluntarily submitted to vaccination 
because they knew an epidemic coy 
be stopped that way. It is high timeyge 
applied preventive methods to pog. 
war economic plagues, nationally, 

The Savings Bonds program of th 
Treasury, in which banks play a major 
role, is an important step in our fight 
against inflationary fever followed by 
deflationary prostration. I believe the 
national adoption by banks of. the 
Bond-a-Month Plan, which extends the 
privilege of automatic bond buying to 
millions to whom the Payroll Savings 
Plan is not available, fills the only real 
gap in that program. If we use it to 
teach thrift and financial foresight as 
generally as we have the use of vaccines, 
serums, mosquito control, sanitation 
and hygiene we can achieve results 
just as miraculous. 

Banks should advertise depression: 
preventives as insurance companies 
advertise ways to prevent premature 
death and disease. I do not hold the 
theory that depression is brought on by 
talking and writing about ways to pre- 
vent it. People used to feel that venereal 


| disease and even tuberculosis were be- 


yond the pale of public discussion and 


| education, too. 


Banking is alert for ways to broaden 
and strengthen customer relations. We 


| make our institutions attractive and 


friendly, advertise our specific services. 


| We have found the Savings Bond pro- 
| gram a natural builder of good will. The 


Bond-a-Month Plan will extend our 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 


| “My bank gets a lot of free advertising— 
| putting their name on everybody’s check!” 
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Ever wish you were 


laddin ? 


» * remember him . 


He was the lucky fellow who found a magic lamp. 
It gave him everything he wished for—from diamond- 
crusted palaces to a sultan’s daughter as his bride. 


You’ve probably wished a lot of times for a miracle 
like this to happen to you. Maybe not for out-of-this- 
world treasures, but for something that will take care 
of the things that are bound to come up. 


Like medical expenses, or college for the kids. Or 
maybe just for the nice, safe feeling it gives you to 
have some extra money put aside for the future. 


Though no magic is involved, there is a way to give 
you this security. The Payroll Savings Plan. Or, if 
you’re not eligible for the Payroll Plan but have a 
checking account, the new Bond-a-Month Plan. 


Either way, it’s almost unbelievable how quickly 
your money accumulates. 


Where else can you get such a safe, generous return 
on your money ($4 for every $3)? It’s so simple—so 
easy, you hardly miss the money that you’re saving. 


And don’t forget—at the same time, you’re making 
more! 


Next to a magic lamp, there’s no better way than 
this to make sure your future is secure, 


Contributed by this magazine 


in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 116) 


opportunities to make grateful friends 
of our depositors, and bring in new ones. 

We cannot solve all our post-war 
economic problems by selling more 
Savings Bonds, but we can help to solve 
three of the most pressing: (1) spread- 
ing the national debt among individuals 
and non-bank investors; (2) building 
up further reserves of buying power for 
consumers and staying power for small 
business and thus stabilizing our econ- 
omy, and (3) furthering the protection 
of free enterprise, including the enter- 
prise of chartered banking, by removing 
the inflationary threat of the bank-held 
public debt. And let me remind you of 
this: the only way we can hope to stop 
the spread of communistic or socialistic 
schemes of government and managed 


economies is to prove to the world.that 
the American way is still the best way 
for the most people; and that free 
enterprise in a democracy does not in- 
evitably lead to periodic unemploy- 
ment and misery. : 

These are the reasons that lead me, 
as chairman of the Small Business 
Credit Commission of the American 
Bankers Association, to urge all banks 
not only to install the Bond-a-Month 
Plan if they have not already done so, 
but to advertise, promote and explain 
its advantages in every possible way to 
depositors, with particular attention to 
small business. For the reserve strength 
of millions of small business enterprises 
measures the strength of business in the 
nation generally when reserves are 
needed, just as the reserve buying power 
of consumers will bolster business. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK: 


IN ST. 


LOUIS 


At the Close of Business, June 30, 1947 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 

U. S. Government Securities 
Loans and Discounts 

Other Bonds and Stocks 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


$108,012,823.14 
163,515,806.84 
147,414,296.10 
8,214,637.85 
591,000.00 


Banking House, Improvements, Furniture 


and Fixtures 
Other Real Estate Owned 


326,453.30 
905,002.00 


Customers’ Liability a/c Letters of Credit, 


Acceptances, etc. 
Accrued Interest Receivable 
Overdrafts 
Other Resources 


2,335,988.44 
973,871.46 
14,704.63 
3,921.48 


$432,308,505.24 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


$ 10,200,000.00 
9,500,000.00 
7,373,065.11 


Dividend Declared, Payable Aug. 29, 1947 and 


Nov. 28, 1947 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 


Unearned Discount 


Liability a/c Letters of Credit, Acceptances, etc. 


Other Liabilities 

Demand Deposits 

Time Deposits 

U. S. Government Deposits 


480,000.00 
1,595,125.30 
224,466.76 
2,353,588.44 
5,145.75 


$338,795,868.53 


59,802,245.54 


1,978,999.81 


400,577,113.88 
$432,308,505.24 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Mortgage Lenders’ 


Views 


N opportunity offered itself yp 
cently at the Mortgage Offices 
Training Course in Urbana, III. (se 
page 28) to interview 55 mortgag 
lending officers representing commuyj- 
ties scattered throughout the country, 
On two interesting points they wer 
practically unanimous. One was that 
prices were the chief problem of the 
moment and the other was that the 
trend of prices on older construction 
was downward. 

Forty-three of them felt that prices 
of new homes during the remainder of 
the year would either stay about the 
same or would decline. The minority, 
all of whom happened to be from 
northern states, forecast a further 
increase. 

All agreed, however, that the days 
of lending on a rising market were 
about over and the concensus was 
that a more careful attitude on the 
part of the mortgage lender was in 
order. 

Only 11 of them thought that the 
next six months would see an increase 
in mortgage loan volume. All of this 
group hitched their optimism to the 
belief that construction and material 
costs would decline and attract more 
home buyers. 


A LARGE majority expected no great 
change in volume the rest of the year 
and 15 expected a decline. Running as 
a persistent theme through all of the 
comment was concern about costs and 
the increasing resistance of buyers to 
prices asked. All agreed, of course, 
that there was still much unfilled 
demand for houses in their areas. 

There was a surprising variation in 
the views of this well-informed group 
as to how great an increase had taken 
place in home construction costs since 
before the war. 

The largest number, totaling 20, 
estimated for their communities that 
prices had risen from 90 to 100 percent. 
Twelve estimated from 70 to 80 per 
cent. Four said the rise had been under 
50 percent and a scattered few said it 
was anywhere from 110 to 175 per 
cent. 

Altogether it can be said that the 
thinking of this group conformed t 
one pattern on the subject of prices— 
namely, they were the principal ob- 
stacles to progress in this field. 
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Muck Makes Millions 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 

by the nearby Everglades Experiment 
Station on control of plant diseases, 
soil improvement, water control and 
similar subjects. Since Belle Glade is 
just getting over the knockout blows 
administered by the 1928 hurricane 
and flood, its business houses are not 
comparable with those of West Palm 
Beach, for example. Therefore, the 
Belle Glade bank is helping to promote 
the construction of fine business build- 
ings and homes in its area. 

Not far from Belle Glade is Clewiston, 
home of the giant U. S. Sugar Corpora- 
tion. Largely a company town, Clewis- 
ton has one bank, the First Bank of 
Clewiston, with C. V. Parkinson as 
president. Mr. Parkinson recalls that 
when the bank was organized in 1922, 
Clewiston was only a small trading 
post and terminus of the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad. Shipments of vegetables 
were brought in largely by boat from 
various points on Lake Okeechobee. 
The complete absence of hard-surfaced 
roads meant that during heavy rains it 
was impossible to drive a car in and out 
of Clewiston. 

“We went through some very trying 
times during the depression following 
the Florida real estate boom and also 
the two hurricanes which hit this area,” 
recalls President Parkinson. ‘‘ However, 
the bank has remained in continuous 
operation with the exception of the 
banking holiday declared by President 
Roosevelt in 1932.” 

The Clewiston bank has deposits of 
over two million dollars. Mr. Parkinson 


i 


“. +. but I don’t want to sign the check! I 
want the gift to be anonymous” 
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FOR HIRE= 


Banking Services 


When you need banking service in the Pacific North- 
west, you need The National Bank of Commerce. 


This bank can be of more help to you, because 


—we know business 

—we know the Pacific Northwest 
—we know Alaska 

—and because, 


for 58 years, we have proved we know how. 


Wrapped in a single package for banks and bankers 
across the country —and their customers — is sound, 
everyday service which we sincerely believe is BETTER. 
“Routine” collections or special problems—both are han- 
dled with the same personal diligence that we apply to 
our own “at home” business. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
as of June 30, 1947 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks $ 94,546,588.57 
U. S. Government Securities, 

Direct and Fully Guaranteed 165,448,733.54 
Municipal Bonds and other 

Public Securities .... 9,720,814.08 $269,716,136.19 
Loansand Discounts . ....... 85,221,233.15 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock . . ..... 300,000.00 
Banking Houses and Equipment . 1,895,907.20 
Interest Earned,notcollected. ...... 688,057.67 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit 


and Acceptances . 419,771.52 


$364,040.285. 16 


LIABILITIES and CAPITAL 


Liability under Letters of Credit and e 
Reserve for Accrued Expenses, Interest and 
Undivided Profits . 3,508,892.20 


Reserves for Contingencies : 5,305,675.80 18,814,568.00 


$364,040,285. 16 


The National Bank of Commerce 


of Seattle 


27 Convenient, Friendly Offices Serving Progressive Communities 
in the State of Washington 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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attributes growth of his bank to the 
development of the sugar industry by 
the U. S. Sugar Corporation and in- 
dependent growers, plus the growing of 
vegetables. Clewiston is home of the 
largest sugar factory in the continental 
United States. Its 80-room Clewiston 
Inn is one of the finest small hotels in 
the entire country and comes in star- 
tling contrast with the average country 
hotel. 

The U. S. Sugar Corporation has 
come a long way since the early days 
when it attempted to grow sugar cane 
under adverse conditions. Today the 
Clewiston Sugar-House is the largest 


one of its kind in the United States. 
The corporation grows and processes its 
sugar from vast acreages near Clewis- 
ton. The big plantations employ thou- 
sands of workers to grow crops of sugar 
cane, sweet potatoes, lemongrass, and 
to feed out beef cattle. A new plant 
converts sweet potatoes into a high 
quality starch. When this factory is in 
full swing, it will convert more than 
12,000-acres of Glades-grown sweet po- 
tatoes into starch each year. Planting 
and cultivating are both done with 
mechanical equipment especially de- 
signed. 

The Florida Everglades also produces 


...in Cleveland and 


the Great Lakes 


Industrial Region 


Central National Bank of Cleveland places at your dis- 
posal complete and dependable banking facilities to 
develop your interests in Cleveland and the fertile markets 


of the surrounding area. 


Our on-the-ground contacts provide a wealth 
of information about the diversified commerce 
and industry of this region. 


World-wide correspondent banking connections 
mean prompt, accurate and helpful handling of 
your foreign trade problems. 


Service you'll like . 


. . including co-operation in 


the extension of industrial loans, in providing 
market data, credit information, collections and 
other banking services. 


We welcome your invitation to discuss the best methods 
of furthering your interests in this important crossroads 


of commerce. 


CENTRAL 


NATIONAL BANK 


of Cleveland 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


MEMBER FEDERAL 


(INSURANCE CORPORATION 


lemongrass oil used in the making ¢ 
perfume, soap, paint, varnish and as, 
protective coating for metal exposed t) 
salt air. Since lemongrass grows yey 
quickly in the rich Everglades soil, j 
can be harvested three to six times eac, 
year. After steam distillation, th 
“spent grass,” still rich in proteiy 
content, is mixed with other by-py. 
ducts into a stock feed and fed to the 
corporation’s cattle. 

A crop that is attracting the attention 
of everybody in the Everglades, includ. 
ing bankers, is ramie. This is a fiber. 
producing plant that promises to have 
an important effect upon the textik 
industry once scientists and technicians 
learn how to grow, harvest and process 
it. Eight times as strong as cotton or 
silk, it is the most durable fiber avail. 


| able today. Instead of losing strength 
| when wetted, it actually becomes 30 to 


60 percent stronger. It dries rapidly, 


| does not shrink, and absorbs and retains 
| dye as easily as cotton. Furthermore, it 


can be easily spun, woven or knitted 


| on standard textile machinery. 


The drawback with ramie is that it 


| has foiled all attempts to decorticate it 
| by machinery. The machines either 
| injure the fiber or do not completely 


remove gummy or foreign substances 


| which result in a very brittle material. 
| Once scientists learn how to correct this 
| difficulty, it will be grown on large 
| acreages all over the country. 


The Everglades has made an astonish- 


| ing record the past 25 years. Its friends 


and boosters are confident this is only 


the start of even greater periods of 
| prosperity and growth in the years 
| that lie ahead for it. 


“The Government has been operating at ba 
loss but you consider its notes a good risk! 
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THE 


NEw YORK TRUST 
COMPANY 


100 BROADWAY 


MADISON AVENUE AND 40TH STREET - TEN ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION JUNE 30, 1947 


Cash and Due from Banks 


ASSETS 


United States Government Obligations 


Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 
Interest Receivable and Other Assets 


Capital... 


Surplus 


Undivided Profits.......... 
General Reserve........... 
Dividend Payable July 1, TT 


Acceptances 


eee 


LIABILITIES 


$170,918,700.88 
261,367,214.37 
22,393,758.63 
240,574,766.62 
76,487.15 
2,225,308.57 
2,088,234.04 
$699,644,470.26 


$15,000,000.00 


35,000,000.00 


Reserve for Taxes and Other Liabilities 


13,574,634.82 $63,574,634.82 


3,694,884.90 
600,000.00 
2,650,162.25 
4,105,343.49 
625,019,444.80 
$699,644,470.26 


United States Government obligations carried at $12,694,546.83 in the above statement are pledged to 
secure United States Government deposits of $5,791,111.12 and other public and trust deposits and for 


other purposes required by law. 


MALCOLM P. ALDRICH 
New York 
GRAHAM H: ANTHONY 
President 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
ARTHUR A. BALLANTINE 
Root, Ballantine, Harlan, 
Bushby & Palmer 
JOHN E. BIERWIRTH 
President 
ALFRED A. COOK 
Cook, Lehman, 
Goldmark & Loeb 
WILLIAM F. CUTLER 
Vice President 
American Brake Shoe Company 
RALPH S. DAMON 
President 
American Airlines, Inc. 


TRUSTEES 


FRANCIS B. DAVIS, Jr. 
Chairman of the Board 
United States Rubber Company 


SAMUEL H. FISHER 
Litchfield, Conn. 


WILLIAM HALE HARKNESS 
New York 


HORACE HAVEMEYER, Jr. 
Executive Vice President 
The National Sugar Refining Co. 
B. BREWSTER JENNINGS 


President 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 


J. SPENCER LOVE 
President 
Burlington Mills Corporation 


ADRIAN M. MASSIE 
Vice President 


HOWARD W. MAXWELL 
New York 


HARRY T. PETERS 
New York 


SETON PORTER 
President, National Distil'erc 
Products Corporation 


ROBERT C. REAM 
President 
American Re-Insurance Co. 


MORRIS SAYRE 
President 
Corn Products Refining Co. 


CHARLES J. STEWART 
Vice President 


VANDERBILT WEBB 
ew Yor 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Government Check 
Payment Procedure 


cases where an original or substitute 
check remains unpaid for a full fiscal 
year following the fiscal year in which 
issued and the owner or holder of the 
check has died or is incompetent, or 
where the check is more than 10 years * 
old, the checks are not payable by the 
Treasurer. Such checks should not, 
therefore, be negotiated, but should 
be sent direct to the General Account- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 
settlement. 

Under the Act original or substitute 
checks drawn by authorized officers of 
the United States on designated de- 


positaries are payable only until the 
close of the fiscal year next following 
the fiscal year in which they were issued 
and after that time should be sent by 
the owner or holder direct to the Gen. 
eral Accounting Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., for settlement. 

The Act does not cover checks drawn 
by wholly owned or mixed-ownership 
government corporations on designated 
depositaries. 

Checks issued on account of public 
debt obligations and transactions re. 
garding the administration of banking 
and currency laws, whether drawn on 
the Treasurer of the United States or 
on designated depositaries, are excepted 
from the provisions of the act and will 
continue to be payable without limita- 
| tion of time. 


4 ive Act of July 11, 1947, entitled “An 
Act to establish a procedure for 
facilitating the payment of certain gov- 
ernment checks, and for other purposes” 
provides that, with certain exceptions, 
checks drawn on the Treasurer of the 
United States shall be payable for a 
period of 10 years following the date of 
their issuance and may be presented for 
payment in the usual manner. 

The Act further provides that in 


Our Roots Are in 
Georgia 


. . and in the South. As this section develops, 


Saturday’s Checks 


mae in this state the banks are 
closed on Saturdays, we (hotels) 
have.been called upon by traveling 
guests to act as their banking conven- 
ience,” Jerome J. Jacobs, managing di- 
rector of the Manhattan Towers Hotel, 
| New York City, wrote to the American 
| Bankers Association. “‘The accommoda- 
tion requested is cashing of payroll 
checks, expense checks, personal checks, 
money orders. . . . This means that 
over the weekend we have had to in- 
crease our ‘cash banks’ many times over 
their former size; either that or refuse 
the guests and create ill will. . . .” 

Mr. Jacobs suggested two solutions 
he thought the banks might adopt in 
alleviating the hotels’ position: 

(1) He requested the A.B.A. to cit- 
cularize its member banks who would 
in turn contact their depositors and urge 
their cooperation in seeing that payroll 
checks, expense checks, etc., reach their 
exployees before Friday of each week, 


so does the Friendly Fulton, and so do our 


correspondents. 


. If you do not already use our services, we 


invite you to join our group. 


BANK. 


COMPLET SERVICE AT 5 OFFICES IN METROPOLITAN AREA OF Al) / 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


BUILD NEW BUSINESS THROUGH BETTER 


Customer 


With a monthly 
publication of your 
OWN that is— 


© COMPLETELY INDIVIDUAL 


FINANCIAL PUBL 


51 NORTH HIGH STREET 


x t BY FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS IN MORE 


— 


Can be used to de- 
velop your mort- 
gage loan portfolio, 
new savings ac- 
counts, or other | 
services. Surpris- 


ingly low in cost. 


ICATIONS 


COLUMBUS 


THAN A HUNDRED CITIE 


to enable these people to cash their 
checks while the banks are still open. 
(2) Mr. Jacobs did not expect banks 
to stay open on Saturdays to cash 
checks; he suggested that a special 
agent be appointed in each district, 
possibly a hotel, to cash checks on 
Saturday as an accommodation. 


If the communists ever sweep this 
country, it will take them 100 years to gd 
rid of the czars of baseball, football and 
the movies and all the other czars. 


A great many foreign statesmen visit 
the U. S. Treasury to have a rendez 
vous with debt. 


BANKING 
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NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Complete Banking and Trust Service 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1947 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Other Banks . e Peet ee $ 293,188,533.56 
United States Government Securities . . . . . . 597,683,969.49 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 1,455,000.00 
Loans: 

Loans and Discounts. . . . . « 169,775,298.87 


Real Estate Mortgages 46,185,518.35 215,960,817.22 
Branch Buildings and Leasehold Improvements 3 1,397,207.11 


Accrued Income Receivable . ; P 2,826,823.75 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters of Credit. : 2,629,719.52 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits: 

Commercial, Bank and Savings . . $1,045,018,470.42 

Other Public Deposits 47,150,008.52 $1,102,221,167.63 
Accrued Expenses and Taxes Payable . 1,033,524.82 
Income Collected—Unearned ; , 813,843.31 
Common Stock Dividend No. 26, Payable August 1947 975,000.00 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 2,629,719.52 


Common Capital Funds: 
$1,166,381,355.22 


United States Government Securities carried at $64,623,994.73 in the foregoing state- 
ment are pledged to secure public deposits, including deposits of $22,744,269.26 of the 
Treasurer-State of Michigan, and for other purposes required by law. 


DIRECTORS 


HENRY E. BODMAN JAMES S. HOLDEN NATE S. SHAPERO 
ROBERT J. BOWMAN JAMES INGLIS R. PERRY SHORTS 
CHARLES T. FISHER WILLIAM S. KNUDSEN .- GEORGE A. STAPLES 
CHARLES T. FISHER, JR. ALVAN MACAULEY R. R. WILLIAMS 
JOHN B. FORD, JR. WALTER S. McLUCAS Cc. E. WILSON 

W. DEAN ROBINSON 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


This bank acts as Trustee, Executor and Corporate Agent 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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HEAD OFFICE: 


Serving this Northern California Area 


AMERICAN TRUST 
COMPANY 


Banking Since 1854 


Statement of Condition 


AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS JUNE 30, 1947 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks 

U. S. Government Obligations . at 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies . 
State, County and Municipal Bonds . 28,944,150.54 
Other Bonds and Securities . 2,414,361.74 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank =. 840,000.00 
Loans and Discounts . 280,978,424.24 
Bank Premises and Equipment 6,094,688.81 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 2,732,058.03 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets . 4,075,405.37 


TOTAL RESOURCES _ . $950,039,397.37 


. $184,545,552.25 
434,519,666.88 
4,895,088.51 


LIABILITIES 


: 

Letters of Credit and Acceptances 

Reserve for Interest, Taxes, Etc. . 

Other Liabilities 

Capital Funds: 

Capital Stock 

Preferred . . . . $7,270,100.00 
7,583,600.00 


. $908,360,780.12 
2,732,058.03 
3,952,396.19 
3,224,219.26 


$14,853,700.00 
13,146,300.00 
- _3,769,943.77 


Surplus) 
Undivided Profits 


TOTAL LIABILITIES $950,039,397.37 


4 SAN FRANCISCO 


Employee Pensions 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


definitely in the other direction. Of the 
81 different plans established prior t 
1942, 91 percent required employe 
contributions. Since 1942, only 46 pep. 
cent of new plans had such a requir. 
ment. In most cases, although there's 
a spread between 1 and 9 percent, the 
contributory rate falls between 2 and3 
percent of the first $3,000 of anny) 
salary, and between 4 and 6 percent op 
annual earnings in excess of that 
amount. 

In most cases pension benefits—the 
actual amount of the pension—is deter. 
mined by two formulas: a “ past service 
formula” and a “future service for. 
mula.” In brief, the first gives recogni- 
tion to service rendered prior to the 
date of the plan’s adoption, while the 
latter gives recognition to service afte 
the plan is adopted. 


I, Is important to remember that 
from the bank’s standpoint, the pas 
service formula is important only in the 
transitional period, since it is designed 
principally to supplement future service 
benefits of older employees in order to 
provide them with adequate pensions, 

In studying amounts of the pensions 


* paid, we found that 39 percent of the 


banks do not set a maximum pension, 
nor do they place any limit on the 
amount of compensation which will be 
used in computing pensions. On the 
other hand some plans place both a dol- 
lar as well as a salary limit. It can be 
said, however, that as a general mule 
most plans have either one restriction 
or the other. 

Now we reach the all important ques 
tion, “How much does a pension cost?” 
We took some pains to work outa 
“yardstick” which could be used by 
other than pension experts to approxi- 
mate costs of a pension plan for various 
size employee groups. In fairness you 
must appreciate that there is actually 
no single method for determining pen- 
sion costs. If, for instance, the group 
annuity is used—you will follow one 
method, whereas, if individual policies 
are used another method will be em 
ployed. However, a pension trust cal 
follow either of these methods, or usea 
number of other methods. Let it be said 
that all methods are technically cor 
rect and are equally acceptable to the 


U. S. Government and other securities carried at $75,613,035.19 are pledged to secure 
U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $1,877,708.05 and other public funds and 
trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Treasury’s Bureau of Internal Revenue 
for the purpose of determining tax de 
ductions. 
For the purposes of illustration, and 
in an attempt to choose a gen 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 
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**You won't beheve this... 
but yesterday I saw a man rowing to the Convention.” 


Maybe that is a fish story but with the 32nd Annual 


Convention promising to be the best ever, you’ll want to be one 


F.A.A.’r who gets to New York, sink or swim. 


The program carries a hard-work schedule with about as 
many lectures, clinics and general sessions as can be comfortably 
crammed into four enlightening days. Even so, we hazard a guess 
that Manhattan’s entertainment will play host to you and your 


wife more than once. 


e Sopick up afew New York stickers for your luggage and 
a lot of sound ideas for yourself. Send your convention reservations 
to Preston E. Reed, Executive Vice-President; Financial Adver- 


tisers Association, 231.So. LaSalle Street, Chicago 4. 


32nd Annual F. A. A. Convention 
October 6, 7, 8, 9 The Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
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Trends In Employee Pension Plans 


- (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 124) 


applicable formula, we have chosen a nual earnings and 4 percent 
method which will approximate that above that amount. 


used in many group annuity and pea- (4) That the past service formula will 
sion trust plans. To experts this is be 1 percent of the first $3,000 
known as the “unit of credit cost of current compensation and 14% 
method.” percent above that amount mul- 


The cost is broken down into ~ past tiplied by years of service prior 
service cost” and “future service cost. to 1947 and after age 30. 


The first may be paid immediately or in : 

annual instalments over an 11-, 15-, or That the future service benefit 
20-year period. The latter, paid each will be 1 percent of the first 
year, is the cost of fully funding the $3,000 of compensation and 2 
benefits which accrue in the year. percent of the amount above that 

amount. 

Ler us take Bank “A” which wishes Then: 

to determine the approximate cost of Step 1—Compute amount of past and fu- 
both past and future service benefits ture service benefit accruing in the first year 
for its employees under such a method. _for each employee currently eligible. Thus, an 


Let us say that the following provi- employee 48 years old who has been em- 
y d 4 ployed for 25 years, of which 18 years were 
sions are agreed upon: after age 30, and who is earning $3,500, 


(1) That employees are eligible after would have the following benefits: 
oné year’s service and at age 30. Past service benefit: 

(2) That normal retirement age is 65. 1% x$3,000x 18 years 

(3) That the employee will contribute 114% x $500 x 18 years 
2 percent of the first $3,000 of an- 


(0) 
Future Serv. Lump Sum | First Year 
(a) Benefits Past Service | Future Serv. 
Employees | Number of | Past Service | Accruing in (c) Cost Cost 
Ages Employees Benefits First Year | Factor (a) x (c) (b) x (c) 


30 to 35 
Male $151 j $1,380 $513 
Female 105 : 1,380 452 

35 to 40 


Male 64 k 1,603 250 
Female 1,563 


40 to 45 
Male A 6,890 
Female , 2,470 


45 to 50 
Male 3,510 
Female 3,432 


50 to 55 


Male 13,094 
Female P 3,177 


55 to 60 
Male : 18,840 
Female 5,283 


60 to 65 
Male 23,436 
Female 5,690 


Total lump sum past service cost $91,748 


First year future service cost if employees made no contri- 
butions 


Less: Adjustment for employee contributions, which will 
amount to $2,044 per year (70% x $2,044) 


First year future service cost to Bank A if employees contribute 


“This institution does not regard your en. 
gagement to Mrs, Clipperbond’s daughter as 
collateral for a loan!” 


Future service benefit: 


2%x$ 500 


Step 2—Now find the total past service 
benefits of all male employees 30 to 35 years 
old. Strike another total of future service 
benefits of these same employees. Next take 
the female employees in the same age 
groups and similarly find the two totals. 
Then, follow the same procedure for other 
male and female age groups and insert your 
totals in a work sheet similar to the one 
below. 

In column ‘‘c”’ of this work sheet you will 
find certain factors. These factors should be 
multiplied as indicated in the captions of 
columns ‘‘d” and “‘e.”” The total of column 
“‘d,” when properly filled in, is the lump 
sum past service cost. The total of column 
“‘e” is the first year gross future service cost 
to the bank if there were no provision for 
employee contributions. However, we have 
set forth certain requirements for employee 
contributions, so a total should be found for 
employee contributions expected during the 
first year, and 70 percent of this dollar 
amount should be deducted from the gross 
total of column “e.” This will give you the 
first year net future service cost to Bank A. 


A well known business man said his 
success was due to luck. That certainly 
makes it hard on the speakers at Com- 
mencement exercises. 


Some persons think too many young 
people are going to college. But what 
are parents going to do with the young- 
sters during that period when they don’t 
have sense enough to do other things 
well? 


SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY: 4 
man whose job it is to satisfy foreign 
borrowers without giving them what they 
want, 
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BANK STATEMENT is a special kind of mirror. In it 
you can see reflected the business and private life of 


your community. 
You can see people turning to the bank for backing in 


business opportunities ...for help in building homes... 
for aid when sickness comes. You = 


hard-earned dollars to the bank 
for safe keeping. 


Then there are other things you 
- “mie can see, too. How the bank buys 


bonds and thereby helps finance 
the operations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the State, the City! How 
the bank pays taxes! How the 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
as at close of business June 30, 1947 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . 
U. S. Government Securities . 


U. S. Government Insured F. H. A. Mortgages “aes 


State and Municipal Bonds . 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 
Other Securities 


Mortgages. . . . 

Banking Houses. 

Other Real Estate Equities . . 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources . 


LIABILITIES 


. $41,250,000.00 
41,250,000.00 


Reserve for Contingencies 


Reserves for Taxes, Unearned Discount, Interest, ete... 


Dividend Payable July 1, 1947 
Outstanding Acceptances. 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and Foreign Bills. 664.00 


Deposits. 


United States Government and other securities carried at $38. 
to secure U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $10,635,413.73 and other public 
funds and, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Manufacturers Trust Company 


Head Office: 55 Broad Street, New York 15, N. Y. 
75 COMPLETE BANKING OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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,690,694.95 are pledged 


The advertisement re pear 
produced below 
in New York City Metropolitan 


MONE-Y...at work for you... 


bank helps make it possible for industry to produce the 
goods you want and need! How the bank joins hands 
with other banks all over the world so that people in 
different towns, different states, and different nations 
can trade with one another! 


In the statement below, you see 
reflected the story of our bank 
and our more than 1,000,000 
customers. It is a picture of 
money at work for depositors, 
borrowers, and the community 
as a whole. It is the pict ure of a 
robust, thriving service insti- 
tution ready to serve you at all 
times whether your needs be 
great or small. 


DIRECTORS 


EDWIN M. ALLEN 
New York Cit 

EDWIN J. BEINECKE 
Chairman, a Sperry & 


Hutchinson Co. 
EDGAR S. BLOOM 
Chairman, Atlantic, Gulf and 


536,619,548.88 Gulf 
1,175,263,724.35 ALVIN G BRUSH 
32,537,853.19 
2'475,000.00 
22,776,782.02 
450,415,149.03 ARI DANA 
13,662,496.80 HORACE FLANIGAN 
10,159,053.04 Vice-Chairman of the Board 
262,100.73 JOHN M. FRANELIN Ca 
5,048,547.08 President, United States Lines Co. 
PAOLINO GERLI 
7,320,901 .86 , Gerli & Co., Inc. 


$2,259,911,590.21 


HARVEY D. GIBSON 
President 


FREDERICK GRETSCH 
President, Lincoln Savings Bank 
JOHN L. JOHNSTON 
President, Company 
OSWALD L. JOHNSTON 
Simpson Thacher & Bartlett 
KENNETH F. MacLELLAN 
President, United Biscuit 


Company of America 
SAMUEL McROBERTS 
Chairman, 


$ 121,298,074.65 


9,837,867.75 

8,124,818.56 
McRoberts & 

Tegtmeyer, Inc. 

JOHN T. MADDEN 
2,113,002,693.57 Industrial 
$2,259,911,590.21 JOHN P. MAGUIRE 

President, John P. Maguire & Co., Inc. 
ALMER 


Cc. R. 
esident, Cluett Peabody & Co., Inc. 


Pr 
GEORGE J. PATTERSON 
President, Scranton & 
Lehigh Coal Co. 
HAROLD C. RICHARD 


New York City 
HAROLD V. SMITH 
i Home Insurance Co 


ng) 


Corporation 
HENRY C. VON ELM 
Chairman of the Board 


Chairman, Trust 
GUY W. VAUGHAN 
President, Curti 
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FACTS ‘ABOUT 
‘PROPERTY VALUES |. 


Neve can manage- 


ment 01 r its bankers 
_ know too much about 
the pliant. property— 
about plant values and 


related fixed charges. 


| Te AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 
Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
‘OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


PROMPT 
SERVICE 


COVERING THE 


CENTRAL 
SOUTH 


Since 1883 


AMERICAN 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


NASHVILLE 


CAPITAL FUNDS OVER 9 MILLION DOLLARS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


New Books 


Business States Its Case 


THE AMERICAN INDIVIDUAL ENTER- 
PRISE SysTEM: Its NATURE, EVOLU- 
TION AND Future. McGraw-Hill, New 
York. 2 vols. boxed, 1,119 pages. $10. 


Turse two volumes were prepared by 
the Economic Principles Commission 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers as a definition and explanation 


| of the free enterprise system. In them 
| the commission, appointed six years 
| ago to undertake this study, analyzes 


the philosophy, operations and achieve- 
ments of the system, discusses attacks 
upon it, and appraises future problems. 

The authors of the series of mono- 


| graphs that comprise the contents are 
| members of the commission: Robert R. 


Wason, chairman; Robert W. Burgess, 


| W. W. Cumberland, Professor John 


Hanna, Donald J. Hardenbrook, Brod- 


| erick Haskell, Willford I. King, Profes- 


sor Harley L. Lutz, Professor Ludwig 


| von Mises, John C. Parker, Murray 


Shields, Bradford B. Smith, Rufus S. 
Tucker, Maxwell M. Upson, and Pro- 


| fessor Ray B. Westerfield. Participating 


with this group at various times were 


| George B. Beitzel, S. Bayard Colgate, 


Reginald G. Coombe, Ralph C. Cord- 


| ner, F. Goodwin Smith, and Donald B. 
| Woodward. 


“This book,” says Mr. Wason, “is 
unique in that it confronts the present 
economic babel and discord with the 


| harmonized viewpoint of topflight econ- 


omists and businessmen in a unified 


| statement of principles and objectives. 


It is probably the only economic text 
ever written that carries the signed sup- 


| port of a wide cross-section of American 


economic and business thinking at its 


| peak. 


“Truth was wrung from constant 


controversy. Views of academic econ- 


omists, business economists, and schol- 


| ars, were expressed out of their academic 


and business knowledge and experience. 
Seeming differences of opinion dissolved 
in discussion. Harmony grew from pre- 
cise statements of conflicting opinions. 
This book is not a compromise of opin- 
ions. Its conclusions were reached with- 
out sacrifice of judgments but by con- 
sidered debate of each subject studied.” 

It goes without saying that the field 
covered is very broad. Volume I opens 
with a discussion of the nature and 
philosophy of free enterprise. Volume IT 
closes with a look at American industry 
and the future. In between are discus- 


sions of the evolution and fundamental 
elements of the system, types of busi. 
ness organization, employment rel. 
tions (172 pages), agriculture, saving 
and capital formation, money and credit, 
profit and loss, prices and their deter. 
mination, transportation, competition 
and monopoly, gnarketing, government 
regulation, trends in public finance, 
business fluctuations, achievements un- 
der the enterprise system, government 
spending, proposals for abandonment 
of the individual enterprise system, and 
a program for America’s future. 

The program is presented in some 
detail. Its broad economic aim is “to 
maintain optimum employment and 
full use of capital resources by increas. 
ing productive opportunities and pro- 
ductive jobs.” 

“Unless the American Individual En- 
terprise System is hamstrung by need- 
less bureaucratic regulation and unbear- 
able governmentally imposed burdens,” 
the book concludes, “it can more than 
hold its own in the postwar period. . . 
With wise economic statesmanship and 
constructive policies on the part of 
government, business and other ele- 
ments of our society—that is, with a 
return to real liberalism of the character 
enunciated in the Roosevelt-Churchill 
Atlantic Charter—there is every reason 
to have confidence that we shall be able 
to get the system back on a prosperous 
footing—back to the point where the 
public regards it as the creator of in- 
dividual opportunity and common wel- 
fare, not the breeder of distress and 
insecurity.” 


U.S. A.—1950 and 1960 


AMERICA’S NEEDS AND RESOURCES. 
By J. Frederic Dewhurst and Associates. 
Twentieth Century Fund, New York. 
787 pages. $5. 


L HAS been stylish in recent years for 
government, businessmen, and _ other 
interested parties to engage in economic 
analysis. More and more emphasis is 
being placed upon forecasts or “guesti- 
mates” of what the business picture will 
bring in years to come. 

This study by Dr. Dewhurst and his 
associates should be a useful research 
tool, particularly because it contains 
approximately 100 pages of statistical 
appendices and methods of derivation of 
economic projections. 

The study embarks on the ambitious 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 130) 
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Combined Statement of Condition 


FLORIDA NATIONAL GROUP OF BANKS 


As at the close of business June 30, 1947 


Loans and Discounts. $ 62.613,312.39 
Banking House, Furniture & Fixtures 

Including Office Buildings 5,245,994.44 
Other Real Estate Owned 188,690.31 
Prepaid Expenses 53,033.35 
Other Resources 8,605.47 
Customers’ Liability A/C Letters of Credit 17,875.00 
Accrued Interest and Income Receivable.$ 1,242,824.96 
U. S. Government Securities 169,148,805.56 
Florida County and Municipal Bonds 20,743,813.56 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 508,050.00 
Other Securities 1,591,957.52 


106,793,224.76 300,028,676.36 
$368,156,187.32 
LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock $ 7,100,000.00 
Surplus 12,335,000.00 


Undivided Profits. 1,696,517.63 21,131,517.63 
Reserve for Contingencies 1,570,912.78 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc 1,400,051.83 
Interest & Income Collected, not Farmed. 266,869.33 
Dividends Declared not yet Payable 5,687.50 
Other Liabilities 279.00 
Letters of Credit 18,575.00 


Deposits....... 343,762,294.25 
$368,156,187.32 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK FLORIDA NATIONAL FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 


of Jacksonville at St. Petersburg 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK G R O U P eB BA N 4 S FLORIDA BANK 
é COMPANY 


at Orlando 
iami 


FLORIDA BANK & FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK ©) NATIONAL BANK West Palm Beach 


st Daytona Beach FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK PLOMDA NATIONAL BANK 
FLORIDA BANK at Ocala 


at Chipley FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK vials ancl BANK FLORIDA BANK 
MERCHANTS AND t Belle Glade at Coral Gables at Bushnell 


F BANK neues BANK FLORIDA BANK FLORIDA BANK FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
of Madison at Port St. Joe at Starke at Fort Pierce at Lakeland 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 128) 


program of estimating what the econ- 
omy of the United States will be like in 
1950 and 1960. In projecting trends into 
the future, various basic assumptions 
are made. In using the book, therefore, 
it should be kept in mind that economic 
relationships are always changing and 
that estimates must be constantly re- 
vised to conform to modifications in 
trends as they occur. 

There are probably few who will 
quarrel with the optimistic picture 
which the study draws on the basis of 
the premises set forth. 


Dr. Dewhurst is the Fund’s research 
director and editor. His associates in the 
preparation of this volume are the mem- 
bers of the organization’s research staff. 

E..C. Z. 


Commercial Law 


CREDIT MANUAL OF COMMERCIAL 
Laws 1947. National Association of 
Credit Men, New York. 752 pp. $7. 


Here is an annual, primarily for the 
credit executive, which presents legal 
aspects of commercial transactions 
“from the time the order is received 
until the account is collected.” It also 


MATIOMAL 
BANK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


JUNE 30, 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . 
U. S. Government Bonds 


Other Bonds and Securities . 


Loans and Discounts . 

Bank Buildings 

Furniture and Fixtures 
Other Real Estate Owned . 
Interest Earned, not Due 
Customers’ Liability L/C 
Other Resources . 


Total Resources 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits . 


Letters of Credit . 
Preferred Stock 
Common Stock 
Surplus . 
Undivided Profits 
Reserves 


Total Liabilities 


HOME OFFICE 


1947 


$ 44,166,690.95 
- 85,524,041.00 
5,844,212.33 

- 88,853,055.40 
588,891.12 
296,593.77 
14.00 
952,590.84 
172,584.28 
809,471.10 


$227,208,144.79 


$215,901,693.51 
1,148,698.75 
172,584.28 
700,000.00 
3,000,000.00 
3,500,000.00 
1,021,142.67 
1,764,025.58 
$227,208,144.79 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Ginancial Institutions 


VALLEY | NATIONAL BANK 


SAFFORD HAYDEN WICKENBURG PHOENIX _ ee CASA GRANDE TOLLESON KINGMAN 


PRESCOTT LITCHFIELD PARK Aso 


MORENC! MESA CLIFTON DOUGLAS 


MIAM! GLENDALE SUPERIOR COOLIDGE NOGALES WINSLOW WILLCOX GLOBE CHANDLER 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


summarizes the steps necessary te 
should the debtor default or go j 
bankruptcy; contains a summary of 
law of contracts; shows how the unifon 
law of sales may protect the credit «, 
ecutive’s interest or work to his digg 
vantage; and presents a vast amount ¢ 
information about federal and gj, 
commercial law. 


Public Policy and Job; 


Economic PoLicy AND 
PLOYMENT. By Alvin H. Hansen, My 
Graw-Hill, New York. 335 pp. $4. 


Posuc spending is the key to Professy 
Hansen’s full employment policy: whe 


| private capital outlays decline, it isp 


_to the Government to step in and ta. 


bilize the economy to avoid a depression 
with a public policy that has bee 


_ planned far in advance. His wage policy 


under full employment leads one tol. 
lieve he favors a planned economy, 
Fiscal powers should be centralized 


_ in the hands of the President. By » 


doing in case of a threatened deflation, 
the President could reduce income ta 
rates and in case of a threatened infh 
tion he could raise them. Public e- 
penditures in housing, education, ani 
medical and health care are recom 
mended in order to open new fields for 
private investment. These are issues 
Professor Hansen raises without su- 
gesting any concrete methods of solving 
the problems involved. 


Investing in Securities 


AB C of Investing. By R. C. Effinge. 
Harper, New York, 102 pages. $1.50. 


Tras little book by a vice-president 
| Irving Trust Company, New York, com 


cerns itself with the investment’ d 
individuals’ funds in marketable secut- 
ties. Mr. Effinger has distilled his 3 
years’ experience in investments into’ 
philosophy which he amplifies with 
practical procedures and illustrations. 

He stresses the basic importance of al 
investment program tailor-made forth 
individual. “There is some truth in the 
generalization,” he observes, “that aly 


| fool can buy high-grade bonds but m0 
| fool will.” Then he goes into the aimsd 


| 
| 
| 


investment: price stability, continuity 
of income, safety of principal, takes up 
types of securities which the investor 
should buy, discusses the establishment 
and management of the portfolio, and 
suggests some pitfalls to be avoided 

Part II sets forth in detail the needs 
of eight different investors and how 
they can be met, while Part Is 

(Continued ON PAGE 132) 
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more than 4 mater of dollars and cente/ 


We, in General Foods, believe that we have 3 ma- 
jor responsibilities—and they’re more than just a 
matter of dollars and cents: 


| To provide jobs for people . . . for men and 
* women who believe in work, and who want a 
chance to build for the future. 


(More people worked at General Foods in 1946 at higher 
average wages and salaries than ever before.) 


2 To provide profits for people ...as a just 
* reward for the confidence and thrift of the 
men and women who invest their savings in our 
productiveness. 


(General Foods has paid 103 consecutive quarterly divi- 
dends. Today there are 67,000 stockholder-owners of General 


August 1947 


Foods, 78 per cent of whom own less than 50 shares of 
stock apiece.) 


To serve the people. To provide jobs and 
* profits, General Foods must first of all provide 
good products at fair prices for all the people. 
(In 1946, more American families used more General Foods 
products than in any year in our history.) 
That’s how we see our major responsibilities. And 


we will keep on doing our level best to meet these 
responsibilities well, and wisely. 


GENERAL FOODS 


250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 130) 


devoted to price movements of various 
groups and classes of securities. 

Mr. Effinger writes clearly and has a 
pleasant, easy style. This is a handy 
volume for the lay investor to have 
around. 


Books in Brief 


OPPORTUNITIES IN FINANCE. By Sam 
Shulsky. Vocational Guidance Manuals, 
Inc., New York. 68 pages. $1. One of a 
series of books designed to help students 
and veterans in choosing and progress- 
ing through a profession. The author is 
assistant financial editor of the New 


York Journal American and Interna- 
tional News Service. 


PROFESSIONAL ETHIcs OF PUBLIC 
AccounTING. By John L. Carey. Amer- 
ican Institute of Accountants, New 
York. 124 pp. $2. A guide for young ac- 
countants and students in understand- 
ing the rules of professional conduct ap- 
plicable to accounting. 


Basic CriTERIA USED In WAGE NE- 
GOTIATIONS. By Sumner H. Slichter. 
Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry. 56 pages. 50 cents. A com- 
prehensive discussion of seven stand- 
ards commonly employed: minimum 
budgets, living cost changes, mainte- 


THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


Statement of Condition 


JUNE 30, 1947 
ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks 


$108,388,998.21 


United States Government Obligations 204, 164,300.66 


Other Securities 


Investment in Banking Premises 


13,039,769.91 
112,233,837.89 
2,213,499.70 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters 


ot Credit 


548,940.66 
1,030,465.34 
270,119.00 
$441,889,931.37 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock (625,000 shs.) . $ 10,000,000.00 


Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
Reserves 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit 


Accrued Interest and Expenses 


10,000,000.00 
3,534,564.21 $ 23,534,564.21 


3,440,317.41 
548,940.66 
1,027,489.89 


Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities 955,873.50 


Corporation, Individual and 
Bas 


nk Deposits $311,739,383.69 


Savings Deposits 
Trust and Public Deposits. . 


U. S. Government War Loan 
Account 


Contingent Liability on unused 


63,551,335.69 
33,618,291.40 


3,473,734.92  412,382,745.70 


$441,889,931.37 


loan commitments $ 13,670,160.69 


NOTE: United States Government obligations carried at $38,863,941.18 are pledged to 
secure trust and public deposits, U. S. Government War Loan account and for other 
purposes as required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


nance of take-home pay, productiy 
changes, ability to pay, effect of Wage 
changes on consumer buying 
comparison of wages in different loca}. 
ties, industries or plants. 


INDUSTRIAL PEACE AND 1HE 
Act. By Theodore R. Iserman. Vp. 
Graw-Hill, New York. 88 pages. $1.5, 
How the act works, and what to & 
about it. The author is a lawyer. 


MONEY AND BANKING. By Raymon 
P. Kent. Rinehart & Company, Ney 
York. 678 pages. $5. A textbook by th 
associate professor of finance, Unive. 
sity of Notre Dame. 


AGENDA FOR PROGRESSIVE TAXATION, 
By William Vickrey. Ronald Press, New 
York. 466 pages. $4.75. An analysis of 
tax problems, with suggestions for meet- 
ing them. The author is a lecturer in 
economics at Columbia University, 


MANUAL OF EMPLOYMENT INTE 
VIEWING. American Management Asso- 
ciation, New York. 73 pages. $2.25. 
A booklet for personnel people, operat- 
ing officials, supervisors and busines 
executives. 


KnupsEN. By Norman Beasley. 
McGraw-Hill, New York. 397 pages 
$3.75. A biography of William § 
Knudsen, covering particularly the 4 
years he has spent in this country. 


MEN AND Vo_ts aT War. By Joln 
A. Miller. McGraw-Hill, New York. 
255 pages. $3.75. The story of Gener 
Electric in World War II. 


CrepIT UNION DEVELOPMENT 
Wisconsin. By Eli Shapiro. Columbia 
University Press, New York. 167 pages. 
A study by the assistant professor of 
business economics at the University of 
Chicago School of Business. 


To Cash Leave Bonds 


In legislation (still to pass the 
Senate at this writing) incorpo 
rated banks and trust companies 
will be invited by the Treasury 
Department to act as paying agents 
in cashing Armed Services Leave 
Bonds. 

The A.B.A. Special Committee 
on Savings Bond Redemption has 
been in Washington, working with 
Treasury officials to help plan this 
program. 

Banks will hear directly from the 
Treasury Department regarding 
procedure. 
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By the Way— 


Scientists say the sun will last an- 
other 150 million years. With the kind 


1. Me of Spring much of the nation had this 
$1.50, year it should last even longer. 
to do 
Marriage is like a railroad sign. You 
see a lovely girl and stop; then you look; 
ymond and after you are married, you listen. 
> New 
by the A few parents have claimed the babies 
Jniver. they were given at the hospital were not 
theirs. A great many more parents have 
come to the same conclusion 17 or 18 
ATION, years later. 
New 
ysis of Truth in advertising—The latest in 
antiques.” 
arer in 
ty. A radical is a person who thinks you 
are a reactionary if you don’t get as 
’ m4 excited as he does about everything. 
$2.35, We suggest that Einstein study the high 
bate cost of living. It seems to be the one thing 
— able to resist the law of gravitation. 
easley Scientists say mankind may have to 
pages make war against insects. Apparently 
mak appeasement through picnics hasn’t 
the 47 worked. 
‘ Beauty experts say it is easy to lift a 
> John face. But it’s difficult to keep it lifted 
York. after the bill comes in. 
Nations do not beat their swords 
into plowshares if there are still oil- 
NT IN fields to which they can beat other 
umbia nations. 
pages. 
ssor of 
sity of 


“Will you make me 
up another state- 
ment to show my 
wife, leaving off my 
last deposit?” 


(read part of a letter from one 


of our customers) 


At the present time I have the 
names of at least 15 indi- 
viduals on my "New Business" 
memo pad... 


Who have stated that they read 
our letters and folders and... 


definitely expressed a desire 
to have their attorneys draw 
their wills and name our bank. 


This is one of a long line of 
satisfied users of Purse 
service who has found that 
properly planned advertising 
promotes new business for 
trust departments. 
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Statement of 
THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK IN WICHITA 


At the Close of Business - June 30, 1947 
Vv 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks $ 33,373,841.19 
United States Government Securities 43,611,732.30 
Municipal and Other Bonds 2,746,459.35 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 105,000.00 
Loans and Discounts 19,887,316.78 
Overdrafts 713.37 


330,000.00 
Customers Liability — Letters of Credit 215,282.00 
Income Receivable — Accrued 127,072.99 


$100,397,417.98 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits — Firm, Individual, ete. . . . . $83,138,246.53 

Banks 12,274,807.02 

U. S. War Loan Account .. . 234,621.55 $ 95,647,675.10 
Capital Stock 
Surplus 000,000. 
Undivided Profits 536,466.75 
Reserve for Contingencies 287,861.39 4,324,328.14 
Letters of Crédit Guaranteed 215,632.00 
Reserves — Taxes, Interest, etc 209,782.74 


$100,397,417.98 


PHE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 


WICHITA 


qsONAL 


Douglas al Market La “Wichita a; Kansas 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT ° 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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BANKING’S Advertisers ’ August 1947 


CASUALTY AND SURETY 


NATIONAL HOTELS. 92 
Alert Advertis 

ALLISON COU PON COMPANY, INC... 102 

AMERICAN COMPANY .. 128 


Klau-Vi rsom-Dunlap Associates, ‘Ine. 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


Mathes, Inc 
HOME ‘MAGAZINE 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, 
NASHVILLE 


P. Clark, I 
AMGRICAN SECURITY & TRUST 
COMPANY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 102 
Merrill Anderson Company 
AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY, SAN 
FRANCISCO 
Leon Livingston Advertising Agency 
ANACONDA COPPER MINING 
ANGLO CALIFORNIA NATIONAL 
BANK, SAN FRANCISCO 
Foote, Cone & Belding 


Cover II 


BANCO COMMERCIAL ANTIO- 
QUENO. 


Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 
BANK OF AMERICA, N. T.&S.A 
Charles R. Stuart, Inc. 
BANK OF MONTREAL 
Doremus & Compan 
BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 
T. B. Browne, Ltd. 
BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 
Harold F. Stanfield, Ltd. 
BANKERS BOX COMPANY 
M.Glen Miller Advertising 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, 
NEW YORK 
Cowan & Dengle: 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE 
COMPANY 
Campbell-Ewald Company 


CALIFORNIA BANK, LOS ANGELES... 
Mayers pany 
CANADIAN BANK OF COM. 


CENTRAL HANOVER BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc. 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF 


Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL 
& PACIFIC R. R. CO. 
Roche, Williams & Cleary, 
CITIZENS NATIONAL TR UST & SAV- 
INGS BANK OF LOS ANGELES. . 
Hixson-O0’ Donnell Advertising, Inc. 
CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY 
Meldrum & Fewsmith, Inc. 
COMMERCE TRUST COMPANY, 
KANSAS CITY 
Potts-Turnbull Compan 
CONTROLS CORPORA. 


Hutchins Advertising Company, Inc. 
CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 
Dancer-Fitzgerald- 
CRANE & COMPANY 
Calkins & Holden 
CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hutzler Advertising Agency 
CUMMINS BUSINESS MACHINES 
CORPORATION 


DETROIT BANK THE 
DEVINE & py, J 


& Sprague, Inc. 


August 1947 


EXLINE, INC., WILLIAM 74 
Meermans, Inc. 


FARMERS AND MERCHANTS NA. 
TIONAL BANK OF LOS 


Elwood J. Robinson 
FAS-CASH SYSTEM, INC. 


The Ralph H 


. Jones 


F oer ADVERTISERS ASSOCIA. 


i ilson, 
FINANCIAL PUBLICATIONS... 
FUND INSURANCE COM. 


Gerth-P. 


FIRST NATIONAL B AT DANK OF CHICAGO 
Foote, Cone & 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN 


ising 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST 
CITY... OF OKLAHOMA 


FORT WORTH NATIONAL BANK 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK IN 
WICHITA 
The McCormick-Armstrong pan 
FULTON NATIONAL BANK OF 
TLANTA 


GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION erg 

Young 

GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY Cover III 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
HARRIS TRUST ANDSAVINGS BANK. 63 
Wallace-Ferry-Hanly Company 
HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE CO... 97 
Wiesen-Hart 
HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 


INDIANA NATIONAL BANK OF 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Sidener and Van Riper. 
INTERNATIONAL TABLET 


” 


pany 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MA- 
CHINES CORPORATION 
Cecil & Presbrey, Inc 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COM- 


Aubrey, Moore & Wallace, Inc. 


LA MONTE & SON, GEORGE 
Samuel Croot Co., Inc. 
LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE COM. 


J. Walter Thompson Company 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COM. 
PANY, NEW YORK 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
MARINE TRUST COMPANY OF 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
MARTIN COMPANY, GLENN L. 

Van Sant, Dugdale & Company 
MARYLAND TRUST COM- 


‘mery Advertising Company, 
MASSEY-HARRIS COMPANY 
Klau-Van p Associates, Inc. 
MERCANTILE -COMMERCE BANK 


MINNEAPOLIS. MOLINE POWER 
IMPLEMENT COMPANY 
Graves & Associates 


Nee BANK OF COMMERCE OF 
SEATTLE 


J. Wm. Sheets National Advertising 
NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 
J. L. S. Serymgeour 
CITY BANK OF CLEVE- 


Thompson Company 
HOMES CORPORA- 


Kirkgasser-Drew 
NEW HANSEATIC CORPORA- 


Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 
NEW YORK TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 


Bruce Angus Advertising Agency 
NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY 
Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc. 
NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY, 
CHICAGO 


J. Walter Thompson Company 


OHIO DISPLAY COM- 


Joseph gency 
OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY 
Blakemore 


pan: 
OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 
G. M. Basford Company 


PACIFIC NATIONAL BANK OF 
SEATTLE 


MacWilkins, Cole & Weber 
PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 
Wilson, Haight, & Welch, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK... 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 


PUBLIC NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK 
Rose- Martin, Inc. 
PURSE COMPANY, THE 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
Gardner Advertising 
RECORDAK CORPORATION (SUBSID- 
IARY OF EASTMAN KODAK 


Leeford Advertising Agency, Ine. 
REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK OF 
DALLAS 


ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 

ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO., INC 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


SEATTLE-FIRST BANK... 
Pacific National Advertising Agency 
SECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF LOS ANGELES 
Dana Jones Company 


UNION BANK & TRUST CO. OF LOS 
ANGELES 


Milton Weinberg Advertising Company 
UNITED STATES TREASURY DE- 
PARTMENT 


VALLEY NATIONAL BANK 
Advertising 's of Arizona 


WHITMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY .. 
Western Advertising Agency 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


The Outlook. Almost everything in the way of mathe- 
matical evidence seems to indicate active business for some 
months to come—everything, that is, except high prices at 
home and depression abroad, a sizable pair of exceptions. 

To what extent these two things might take the steam out 
of the present high level of activity is a matter of consider- 
able debate and difference of opinion. 

Through the rose-colored glasses so popular this Sum- 
mer all obstacles are trivial. Prices are high but will adjust 
themselves without pain. Tax reduction may be taken for 
’ granted. The Marshall Plan will succeed. Russia and her 
world are on the defensive. Radicalism here is getting a 
haircut and trying to look innocent. Common sense is again 
in the saddle. Practically all indexes show that business is 
good. 

On the other hand, many see reasons to question whether 
this thing that looks like a boom is the real thing or some- 
thing in disguise. They want to know how genuine prosperity 
can be built on foreign trade in which we buy from us; or 
on a price structure which is bound to reduce the living 
standard of a large segment of the population. 

High prices on every hand and resulting pressure on 
the family budget make it necessary for people with fixed 
incomes and those generally spoken of as the white collar 
class to live in smaller, cheaper quarters and cut corners 
in a way that was not necessary before the war. 

Familiar to travelers in any part of the country are the 
easily recognized postwar communities, also trailer camps, 
which, to some extent, are inflation’s gift to the art of 
living. The same thing is evident in other ways, such as the 
rising ratio of instalment to cash purchases and the declining 
rate of savings. 

This latter trend can best be shown in the table on this 
page, compiled from records of the Federal Reserve System, 
the Savings Banks Trust Company, the Home Loan Bank 
Review and the Treasury Department. 


That Old Recession. We may miss having that reces- 
sion just around the corner where it served a good purpose 
in keeping business from taking off into the blue yonder. 


Foreign Prospect. The spectre of high prices might not be 
so bad if this boom had more company. Looking at it from a 
world standpoint, it is one of the lonesomest booms in 
history. There are certain areas abroad which have caught 
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a little of our prosperity, but there is nothing anywher 
comparable to our own business activity. 

Much of this has resulted from exports on the cuff p 
areas where depression and discouragement are chron 
This outpouring of our production goes right along lik 
something done with mirrors and the multi-billion dol 
question is how long can the act stay on without restrictim 
foreign loans severely to productive purposes. 1 

Whether we call it trade or aid, the process is made vil 
more difficult by our domestic price level. 

So, all in all, with 60 million persons on the payroll and 
production holding at the highest level8 in history, a boom 
is not on the way. It is already here with inflationary trin- 
mings which should not be ignored. 


Fair Enough. Sir John Magowan, Minister at the British 
Embassy, on being shown the proposal for a World’s Fair 
as outlined in the magazine BANKING, said: 

“The development of new agricultural and _ industrial 
techniques in recent years certainly makes the proposal fora 
World’s Fair opportune at the present time, and the British 
Government had proposed to hold an international exhibi- 
tion in London in 1951. After careful inquiry, however, it 
was found that the preparations for the exhibition would 
involve such large scale demands on labor and material 
as to impede the progress of urgent tasks of reconstruction, 
and the project has reluctantly been abandoned.” 


Recent Savings Trends 


(In millions of dollars) 


New 
Com’! | York 
bank |mutual 
time | savings 
deposits} bank 
deposits 


Savings 
and loan 
shares 


Postal | Demand 
savings | deposits (cash) 


1947: January.| +35 +73 +140 +47 
February| +121 +46 +84 +24 
March. .| +86 +62 +86 +24 
April...| +47 +37 +81 +11 
May....| +29 +50 +89 +3 


5 month total.|+318 | +268 +480 | +109 
Jan.-May 1946]+597 |+351 +436 |+158 +2,700 |—487| +1,017 


—48%| —24%| +10%| —31% 


BANKING 


% change .... 


| 
| 36 life 
=B 
| | ance co. 
| assets 
| —800 | +193} +219 
—1,900 | +104) +174 
—200 | +30) +24 
+900 | —16| +156 
+200 +170 
| 
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Give your bank's checks the advantage of 


THE BEST KNOWN NAME IN PAPER 


When your customer has in his hands a check 


bearing the Hammermill Safety surface de- 
sign, he recognizes a name he knows well. 
He uses Hammermill papers in his business, 
for essential forms, for letterheads. He has 
seen them advertised for more than 30 years. 
The name itself — the ‘“‘best known name in 
paper” — means reliable service to him. 


The Hammermill name is a plus value no 
other check paper can give you...a step 
in sound public relations. We’d like you to 
know Hammermill Safety paper better. 
A note on your bank letterhead will bring 
samples. Just address Safety Paper Dji- 
vision, Hammermill Paper Company, 1501 
East Lake Road, Erie, Pa. 
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Acting to the useof 
porary mate Is, Anaca 
advertising in agazinesret 
ing millions of™American he 


posh owners is deg Bted to the th 
of “Rustpragp your home.” 


We be e that copper 
brass worthwhile set 


“ALL | EVER NEED TO DO oa : 


to everygman and woman 
lonel 


IS CLEAN THEM OUT... comp] investéein a home...¢ 


bod eves lending institution 


THEY’RE ANACONDA COPPER” moke the 


Sossible. 


YOu CAN’T BLAME a man for bragging a little about re ch 
a home that is properly protected against weather 


-..and rust. 7 
And, of the many places where copper and its 4 4 
alloys can save money through faithful 
year-in-and-year-out, no part of your house is 
important than the roof. Here, chimney and valley 
flashings, gutters and downspouts of Anaconda 
Copper provide the utmost security against time COPPER and BRASS 


and the elements. As a result, lower upkeep means ‘ 
that dependable copper costs even less than rust. | THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPAN 
able metal in the end! General Offices: Waterbury 88, Conne 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Co 
In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTDy 
New Toronto, Ont. 


tubes, ted ‘ 
It is wise to discuss your plans with a sheet metal 


provide long-lasting contractor, now. With advance notice, he will be 
economy when used for 


piping in hot water, more likely to obtain Anaconda Sheet Copper— 
pest y= Amero onan your assurance of high quality metal. Write also for 


the booklet, “How to Protect Your Home Against 
Rust.” 
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